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PREFACE 


The industrial depression which was heralded by the stock 
market crash of 1929 found the United States unprepared to 
meet a major relief problem. Poor relief was generally consid- 
ered to be a state, and more particularly a local problem, with 
private charity playing a supplementary role. The basic relief 
legislation in 1929, the respective state poor laws, had not been 
much improved since the creation of the Republic. Their in- 
adequacy prompted the establishment of public and private 
emergency local relief agencies in 1930 and 1931 ; by the close 
of the following year many state emergency relief agencies had 
been created. Finally, in 1933 the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was established to make grants to the states to 
assist in meeting the relief problem. 

The primary purpose of this study in administration is to 
describe the gearing of federal emergency relief into the 
American system of government through an extension of the 
familiar grant-in-aid system, and to outline the new federal- 
state relationships which developed during the period that 
grants were made by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. The opening chapter sketches the background of local 
relief activity from which federal grants for relief developed. 
The second chapter analyzes the statute providing for the cre- 
ation of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, outlines 
the administrative set-up of that agency, and indicates the size 
of the problem which was faced. The F. E. E. A. soon decided 
that it must exert its powers as a dispenser of federal funds to 
ensure the attaimneht of three main objectives: adequacy of 
relief, work for employable needy persons, and diversification 
of the program to fit the various groups requiring relief. The 
third and fourth chapters deal with these main objectives of the 
federal grant agency and the administrative techniques and 
control devices that were used in an attempt to attain the goals. 
In order to illuminate the F. E. R. A. grant system, the direct 
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federal method employed by the Civil Works Administration 
is also discussed for comparative purposes. 

The working out of an equitable allocation of relief fiinds to 
the states, perhaps the most difficult administrative problem 
encountered by the F. E. R. A., is discussed in chapter 5. 
The concluding chapter is concerned with the liquidation of 
the F. E. R. A., an event resulting from a new and major 
redivision of governmental relief responsibility in 1935. During 
that year uneinployables are returned to the care of states and 
localities (with federal assistance for certain classes provided 
under the Social Security Act) while the federal government 
inaugurated a large work program for the able-bodied. The 
sketching of this development leads to an evaluation, from the 
administrative point of view, of the advantages and limitations 
of the federal grant method as a means of meeting various 
aspects of the relief problem. 

The writer owes much to several members of the faculty of 
Columbia University. To Professor Arthur W. Macmahon, 
grateful acknowledgment is made for his assistance and interest 
throughout the preparation of this study. Dr, Eveline Burns 
contributed many valuable suggestions as the study progressed. 
Sincere thanks are due to Professors Schuyler Wallace and 
Lindsay Rogers for a number of useful editorial suggestions. 

Many helpful criticisms were made by V. O. Key, author of 
The Administration of Federal Grants to States. Paul V. 
Webbink, at present Director of the Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the Social Science Research Council, graciously 
reviewed the early chapters of the manuscript. 

In 193s the author joined the staff of the F. E. R. A. at 
Washington as associate editor of the Monthly Report of that 
agency to Congress and is at present in the Division of Statis- 
tics and Economic Research of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration at Washington. The writer wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank those of his associates who furnished data and 
gave him the benefit of their specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence. Among those assisting in this connection were Assistant 
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Adniinislrator Corrington Gill ; Emerson Ross, Director of the 
Division of Statistics and Economic Research ; and Dr. Arthur 
E. Burns, Head of the Economic Analysis Section. Among his 
other colleagues the writer especially thanks Josephine Brown, 
Elizabeth Wiclcenden, Carl Borders, and A. Ross Fox. Valu- 
able assistance on the important problem of allocating relief 
funds was given by Betsy Knapp, Anita Wells, and L. L. 
Ecker-R of the Municipal Finance Section of the F. E. R. A., 
and M. Riggs McCormick of the Grant Section. A special debt 
of gratitude is owed to Edith M. Curry whose wide experience 
with the federal relief agencies greatly facilitated the gathering 
of material for this study. 

Finally, my fullest appreciation goes to my wife, Juanita 
Kerwin Williams. During the preparation of this work she has 
been a constant source of encouragement, advice, and helpful 
suggestions. 

E. A. W. 

Washington, D. C., 

Decemuer, 1938. 
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CHAPTER I 


RELIEF ADMINISTRATION PRIOR 
TO 1933 

Carved in the stone of the Archives Building at Washington 
is the inscription: “The heritage of the past is the seed that 
brings forth the harvest of the future.” The methods used for 
meeting relief problems prior to 1933 determined to a large 
extent the new intergovernmental relationships that arose 
under tlie Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Before 
proceeding to a study of the administration of federal grants 
for relief, a backward look must therefore be given at the 
methods which prevailed before 1929, the emergency metirods 
instituted by states and localities from 1929 to 1933, and the 
early federal relief activities before the adoption of the 
F.E.R.A. grant method in 1933. 

Relief in the United States up to 1929 

From the eighteenth century through 1929 there were few 
major changes in public relief methods in the United States. 
The basic relief offered was provided under state “ poor laws ” 
which were in existence in each state. *■ Everywhere the locality 
was the governmental unit that was held responsible for the 
administration and financing of “ poor relief,” and under this 

1 For a discussion of the development of the poor law systems of certain 
states, see : William Clinton Heffner, History of Poor Relief Legislation in 
Pennsylvania, 1682-1913 (Cleona : Holgapfel Publishing Co., 1936) ; Margaret 
Creech, Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration (Chicago; University 
of Chicago Press, 1936) ; Robert W. Kelso, The History of Public Poor 
Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920 (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922) ; Grace A. Browning, The Development of Poor 
Relief Legislation in Kansas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935) ; 
Alice Shaffer and Mary Wysor Keefer, The Indiana Poor Law (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936) ; and Rev. Martin W. Stanton, History 
of Public Poor Relief in Nezo Jersey, 1609-1934 (Ph.D. Thesis, Fordham 
University, New York, 1934). 
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system local “ poor-masters ” or “ overseers of the poor ” were 
charged with the duty of caring for the destitute of their own 
community,* Poor relief was intended to take care of both the 
able-bodied andi also those who were unfitted for employment. 
Except in periods of business depression, however, a majority 
of those seeking assistance up to 1929 were persons with some 
mental or physical affliction which prevented them from achiev- 
ing complete self-support. 

It is true that in a number of states dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions prevailing under the poor laws had resulted in the pass- 
age of supplementary legislation providing special care (cate- 
gorical relief) for certain classes such as the blind, the aged, 
and mothers with dependent children. The movement to remove 
these classes from the baneful effect of the poor laws had not 
made much headway prior to 1929, however, and the basic 
relief in all states was still provided under the poor laws. 

The governmental relief system that has just been briefly 
sketched was supplemented by the activities of various private 
charities and generously inclined individuals. Although public 
relief was assuming the major burden of destitution in 1929, 
private relief agencies and private institutions were still playing 
a significant role. These privately controlled agencies were 
found throughout the United States, although they were con- 
centrated in the large cities and the more highly industrialized 
states. Private charities were not as potent a factor in the rural 
states, especially those of the South and Southwest. Private 
charitable agencies were often affiliated financially through 
Community Chest organizations and a degree of co-ordination 
was achieved through various councils of social agencies. 

Generally speaking, the underlying philosophy which dom- 
inated the poor laws was that relief must be made extremely 
unattractive if idleness were not to be encouraged.* Thus poor 

2 Arthur C. Millspaugh, Pvblk Welfare Organisation (Washington; The 
Brookings Institution, 1935), chap. xii. 

3 Two further justifications offered for this type of relief policy were the 
alleged need for lightening the local tax burden and the belief that all indigent 
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relief recipients were often required to take a “ pauper’s oath,” 
and were frequently deprived of certain privileges of citizen- 
ship, many states disfranchising paupers and in some cases 
refusing them the right to marry Some localities had no home 
relief, and forced recipients of public assistance to live in in- 
stitutions. The care afforded the destitute in the almshouses of 
many states often left much to be desired.® Home relief was 
largely limited to meager allotments of food and clothing;® 
cash relief of any sort was the exception. As pointed out by 
Joanna C. Colcord ; “ Unwillingness of public agencies to 
entrust clients with cash was probably a survival from the 
English poor-law of the eighteenth century, from which public 
relief in America took its origin. During the intervening cen- 
tury and a half, marked modifications had taken place in Eng- 
land, and much of the deterrent emphasis on making relief 
unacceptable by surrounding it with hardships and humilia- 
tions had been swept away. , . . Our public welfare laws re- 
mained, like flies embalmed in amber, a memorial to a vanished 
social-economic pattern.” ’’ 


persons should be encouraged to seek assistance from relatives or private 
charities. 

4 Robert C. Lowe and John L. Holcombe, in a study, Legislative Trends 
in Public Relief and Assistance (Works Progress Administration, Division 
of Social Research, Series III, No. z, 1936), indicate that many of these 
provisions were still in effect in some states in 1936. 

6 The inadequate nature of the care furnished in almshouses in New York 
State as late as 1930 is indicated in the Report of the New York State 
Commission on Old Age Security (Legislative Doc., No. 67, 1930)1 PP- 39 S- 
399. See also Marietta Stevenson, “ Standards of Public Aid," The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Scieitce, CLXXVI (1934), SS- 

6 Robert W. Kelso, The Science of Public Welfare (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 192S), p. 173. 

7 Joanna C. Colcord, Cash Relief (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936), p. ir. The reader interested in the English Poor Laws will find a very 
complete picture of their development in a study by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
English Local Goverimentt Vol, I, English Poor Law History, Part I, 
1927; Vol. II, English Poor Law History, Part II, 1929 (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Ltd.). 
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The relatively few able-bodied persons on relief in 1929 
and previous years usually received the same treatment as tlie 
rest, In the early period of American history when the poor 
law systems took shape, economic insecurity arising from un- 
employment was an insignificant problem. Although industrial 
unemployment had been a significant factor for decades prior 
to 1929 the poor law systems of that date were still operating 
on the old assumption that worthy persons who sought private 
employment would have no difficulty in securing jobs. Thus 
in only a few instances prior to 1929 had attempts been made 
to provide useful work projects for destitute persons capable 
of performing work.® 

The administration of public outdoor relief under the poor 
laws was a function of counties, municipalities, townships, 
towns and special districts, the county being the unit most often 
utilized.® This situation remained practically unchanged 
throughout the early 1930’s and poor relief was administered 
by counties in thirty-four states in 1934. In twenty-one of 
these states, relief was handled by the central board of the 
county; in thirteen states a county agency diistinct from the 
central board was responsible for its administration.^® 

Although outdoor relief clearly had become the major method 
of extending poor relief by the turn of the century, the public 
institution, variously known as the poorhouse, almshouse, wel- 
fare house, home or infirmary, remained an important part of 
the poor relief system.^ These institutions were originally sup- 
posed to care for the homeless indigent, but they tended to 

8 Leah Hannah Feder, Unemploymettt Relief in Periods of Depression 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936). See also infra, chap, iii, p. 98. 

9 In eight states in 1934 outdoor relief was administered by townships or 
a mixed township-county system, while in the sue New England states It 
was administered by towns, five states using the medium of selectmen or 
elected overseers of the poor, and Massachusetts utilizing town boards of 
public welfare See Millspaugh, op. cit. 

Id Ibid. 

11 Kelso, op. cit, Foorhonses still exist as an imporlant part of most state 
poor law systems. 
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become the last resort for various classes of unemployables, 
the aged and infirm, and those with mental or physical handi- 
caps. Generally speaking, the almshouse was a county institu- 
tion, and the superintendent was appointed by the county board 
or by the county agency administering outdoor relief. Large 
cities were generally authorized to establish poorhouses, how- 
ever, and under the usual practice in New England local alms- 
houses were administered by towns.^“ 

The fact that this outmoded poor relief system was still 
the basic governmental structure for the relief of destitution 
in 1929 can only be ascribed to deeply entrenched tradition, 
the inability or unwillingness of localities to provide adequate 
funds, a general lag in social consciousness buttressed by the 
feeling that the poor had only themelves to blame for their 
destitution, and a general inertia which, more often than active 
opposition, can be counted upon to prevent needed change.” 

Despite these factors, however, growing social responsibility 
was able to secure differentiated treatment for various classes 
of individuals in a number of states. Thus, even prior to 1929, 
many state legislatures had come to recognize that certain 
classes of destitute persons such as the blind, the aged, and 
mothers with dependent children, were entitled to receive public 
assistance in a more humane fashion than was provided under 
the general poor laws described above. Special legislation, often 
termed “ categorical relief,” was therefore passed in a number 
of states providing for assistance to these types of destitute 
persons. 

Categorical relief provisions are extremely significant in that 
the philosophy behind them differs radically from that perme- 

12 There were, of course, numerous variations within this system. Thus, 
in some states, local units contracted rvith other units for the institutional 
care of their poor. In still other states, local units contracted with private 
charitable organizations for such institutional care, while in a few states local 
units were authorized to provide for the keeping of destitute persons in 
private homes. 

13 See Edith Abbott, "Abolish the Pauper Laws," Social Service Review, 

VIIl (1934). 16. 
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ating the “ poor laws.” Indeed, it may be said that one of the 
main purposes of these special types of aid is to remove the 
humiliation usually attendant upon application for public as- 
sistance. These laws for the blind, aged, etc., are generally 
based on the assumption that certain classes have a right to 
public assistance and that the aid furnished under them is not 
really relief at all. 

The first general pension law for the blind was passed in 
Ohio in 1S98 through an amendment to the state poor laws. 
By 1929 twenty-two states had enacted legislation providing 
this special type of assistance. Old-age assistance is a compara- 
tively new form of aid. Alaska made provision for old-age 
pensions in 1915, but the first state to enact valid legislation was 
Montana in 1923. Private institutions for the care of dependent 
and neglected children and orphans were established early in 
the eighteenth century. State laws concerning public care of 
children in institutions, however, were mainly enacted during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. The first mothers’ aid 
law, providing for aid to dependent children in their own 
homes, was enacted in Missouri in 1911. Progress in the field 
was rapid and forty states had passed this type of legislation 
by 1920. 

The statutory status of public relief in 1929 may therefore 
be briefly summarized as follows: All forty-eight states had 
poor relief laws. Old-age assistance was on the statute books 
of only ten states ; blind assistance had been enacted in twenty- 
two states. All but five states had provisions for aid to depend- 
ent children in their own homes, and all but three had laws 
making possible the care of dependent children in foster homes 
and institutions. Generally speaking, with the exception of care 
of dependent childrai by state agencies or institutions, the local 
political subdiivisions of the states were charged with the re- 
sponsibility for administering and financmg the various types 
of aid. State participation in administration and financing was 
most apparent in the category of dependent children because of 
the general practice of housing such children in state institu- 
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tions. A substantial minority of the states with blind assistance 
laws provided financial aid to the localities and exerted some 
supervision over them. With reference to poor relief and old- 
age assistance, however, the states assumed practically no 
responsibility for financing and administration. 

The inadequate care provided under the poor laws, and the 
general failure of state legislatures to revise them in the light 
of changing economic and social conditions, have already been 
commented upon. The development of categorical relief came as 
a reaction to these laws and was a forward step. It is easy, 
however, to overestimate the social progress which had been 
achieved under categorical relief by 1929. Although the number 
of states which had passed legislation for the various categories 
was fairly large, it should be noted that even in those states 
which had legislation on the subject, the number of persons 
aided was relatively small and the benefits extended were usually 
inadequate, often requiring supplementation under the poor 
laws or by private charities. 

State legislation for assistance to the aged furnishes an 
excellent example of the restricted application of most state 
provisions for categorical relief. Seven of the ten state laws 
on the subject in 1929 left the adoption of the system to the 
discretion of each county. Many of the counties operating under 
such "county optional systems” provided no old-age assist- 
ance. In addition, sixty-five was the lowest pensionable age, 
and half of the ten states required that applicants be at least 
seventy years of age. Residence requirements were likewise 
highly restrictive, residence of from ten to fifteen years within 
the state being required. Applicants satisfying these and other 
requirements could look forward to maximum pensions ranging 
from $250 a year in Kentucky to $30 a month in a number of 
slates. Actual average pensions, however, were considerably 
below these figures.^* 

14 See Abraham Epstein, Insecurity; A Challenge to America (New York: 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1933). chap. xxviiL 
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The same general factors which operated to restrict the 
number of recipients and adequacy of benefits under state laws 
for assistance to the aged applied with equal force to the laws 
on blind and mothers’ aid. Many states passed laws on these 
subjects which were optional with counties and consequently 
without force in a large number of localities. In the jurisdic- 
tions that had accepted these provisions, the restrictive residence 
requirements and extremely difficult qualifying rules also served 
to exclude applicants. The following quotation from the first 
annual report of the Social Security Board refers to categorical 
relief at the end of 1934, but the general analysis holds true 
for earlier periods as well. 

“ ... At that time (1934), only thirty of the fifty-one 
states and other jurisdictions had legislation for old-age assist- 
ance, and, within these, a third of the counties gave no old-age 
assistance; in most of the counties where assistance was pro- 
vided requirements were highly restrictive, and lack of funds 
resulted in long waiting lists. Aid to dependent cliildren was 
provided in less than half the local units in the forty-five states 
having legislation for this purpose. In the states with laws for 
assistance to tlie blind, only two-thirds of the counties were 
participating, . , 

The relief set-up in 1929, in short, was in no sense adequate 
to meet the coming problem of mass destitution arising from 
widespread unemployment. The basic form of relief was that 
given under the state poor laws which had not been modernized 
to meet changed conditions. Categorical relief was expanding 
but was likewise inadequate and circumscribed by numerous 
conditions, A few persons had suggested the need for unem- 
ployment compensation; some proposals had been made urging 
the planning of a system of public works for periods of 
depression. Generally speaking, relief was still considered to be 
a local responsibility and few persons had suggested that fed- 

16 Afinual Report of the Social Seatrtty Board, Fiscal Year 1936, 
7 Sth Cong,, 1st Sess., House Doc, Ho. 147 (Government Printing Office, 1937), 
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eral assistance was either needed or desirable. Only rarely did 
observers warn of the supreme test to which our obsolete relief 
system was soon to be subjected. In any event, a major depres- 
sion broke late in 1929, and before the waters had begun to 
recede, more changes had occurred in a few short years in our 
attitude toward relief, and in the relief system itself, than had 
occurred in the three centuries since the first English coloniza- 
tion in the United Stales.^” 

Emergency State and Local Relief Efforts, 1930-1933 

Shortly after the crisis of 1929 the volume of unemployment 
grew steadily. Conservative estimates indicate that there were 
3,825,000 unemployed in the United States in January 1930. 
In August there were 4,599,000 persons without work and by 
December the number of unemployed had reached 6,963,000. 
Many of these unemployed had little or no savings to fall back 
upon and were quickly forced to apply for relief. The first 
reaction of the localities was to attempt to meet the problem 
through an extended use of tlie facilities then available. Local 
public agencies and private welfare agencies redoubled their 
efforts to meet the ever increasing relief problem of 1930 and 
1931. When the regular agencies proved inadequate, both pub- 
lic and private local emergency relief organizations were set 
up — ^primarily in the cities. 

At the beginning of the depression, it is estimated that 
private charity was meeting approximately one-fourth of the 
relief bill of the country as a whole.^® In the larger cities it 
often played a much more important role. The relative impor- 
tance of private charity, however, fell sharply as the depression 

16 See Sophonisba P, Breckinridge, Public Welfare Administration in the 
United States (Chicago; University o£ Chicago Press, ipzy). This source 
book brings together a great matiy carefully selected documents pertaining 
to the social service field. 

17 The unemployment estimates used in this study are those of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. See the Conference Board BvHeiin, Vol, XI, 
Na 7 (May 24 . 1937)- 

IS Joanna C. Colcord, op, cit., p. 17 . 
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grew deeper. Although private contributions grew steadily in 
the early years of the depression, their comparative importance 
dwindled due to the even larger increases in local public expen- 
ditures. This fact is brought out clearly through an examina- 
tion of statistics furnished through the Children’s Bureau. The 
statistics cover relief expenditures from January 1929 through 
1932 of public and private agencies in i2o major city areas. 
The urban areas represented in these series include 99 cities 
with populations over 100,000 in 1930 andi 21 cities with popu- 
lations between 50,000 and 100,000. They represent two-thirds 
of the total urban and somewhat more than one-third of the 
total population of the United States. The following table indi- 
cates that although private relief increased fivefold between 

1929 and 1932, expenditures by public agencies for general 
relief were approximately twice as large as tliose of private 
agencies in 1930 and about four times as large in 1932. 

Unfortunately, there are no reliable statistics for the country 
as a whole to diow the full magnitude of the relief problem of 

1930 through 1932. Accurate figures on expenditures and num- 
bers aidied are both lacking. The table on expenditures on the 
following page, although limited in scope, gives some idea of 
the tremendous increase in costs of relief. Statistics on num- 
bers receiving relief are limited to certain areas. Some indica- 
tion of the rapid growth of the problem can be had, however, 
by reciting statistics furnished to the Children’s Bureau by 108 
public agencies in 70 urban areas. The combined totals for these 
areas show 52,698 families and single persons receiving relief 
from public funds in December 1929. By December 1930, the 
totals had reached 141,640. For December 1931 and 1932 
respectively, the totals were 288,1x9 and 666,370.*® 

The quality of relief offered in the early years of the 1929 
depression naturally varied widely from area to area in the 
United States. In those sections where strong and* well-organ- 

19 See Arthur E. Burns, " The Federal Emergency Belief Administration,” 
Mvnicifial Year Book, 1937 (Chicago: International City Managers' Asso- 
ciatiem, 1937), p. 388. 
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TABLE 1 

Expcndituhcs fob Relief fbom Public and Phivate Funds 
IN 120 Urban Abeas, 1920 Thbouqh 1932 + 


Year 

Total ex- 
penditures 

General (Work and Direct Relief) 

Total expen- 
ditures for 
general relief 

Public 

funds 

Private 

funds 

Cate- 

gorical 

relief 



Amount in thousands 



1929 ... 

. $ 43.745 

S 25,149 

S 14,853 

810,296 

818,596 

ILMiAi 

71,425 


33,610 

16,671 

21,244 

1931 ... 

172,749 

138,023 

88A94 

49.429 

34,726 

1932 ... 

208,185 

206,775 

208,094 

67,081 

42,410 



pEBCDNT.AfJE DiSTHIBHTION 



1929 

100.0 

67.4 

34.0 

23.4 

42.6 

1930 ... 

1000 

70 2 

46.0 

23.3 

298 

1931 ... 

1000 

79 9 

513 

28 6 

20.1 

1932 ... 

100.0 

86 2 

67.7 

18 6 

13B 


Source : Prepared from materiala in a study by A. E. Geddes, Trends in 
Belief Expenditures, 1910-1935, Research Monograph No. 10, Works Pro- 
gress Adrninislration (1937), p. 31. 


♦These data are exclusive of administrative cost. The Urban Relief Series 
was initiated in 1929 by the Russell Sage Fmmdation which built up a 
collection of monthly data for relief agencies in 76 United States cities and 
6 Canadian cities with populations over 100,000. This series was transferred 
as of January 1932 to the United States Children’s Bureau and was ex- 
panded to include other urban areas, mostly between 50,000 and 100,000 in 
population, for some of which monthly statistics on relief and transient 
care had been compiled since late in 1930 by the Children’s Bureau at the 
request of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, or which 
had been collected in connection with the Bmcau’s project for the collection 
of Social Statistics in Registration Areas. 


ized public and private organizations were in existence, relief 
usually was handled on a more adequate basis than in areas 
where makeshift emergency agencies were suddenly formed. 
Breadlines and soup kitchens which sprang up all over the 
country attest to the crumbling of relief standards under pres- 
sure. These methods were not sponsored or conducted by the 
regularly established public or private agencies. Authorities in 
the field of relief protested in vain that breadlines were a suit- 
able methodi of giving relief only where such catastrophies as 
fire or floods had destroyed normal methods of communication. 
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Expenditure along these lines resulted in great waste of money 
and materials and the demoralization of many relief clients. 
The sensitive were cut to the quick, and the unprincipled soon 
realized the relative opportunities available to those who were 
willing to sponge from as many sources as possible. 

As one authority in the field has so well pointed out : 

" To the thoughtful citizen who has lived through several 
industrial depressions it is disheartening to realize how little 
we seem to retain of the experience of one crisis to help us 
attack the next. Let a period of unemployment appear, and 
groups come forward in every community armed with the best 
of intentions, but not prepared to avoid the same mistakes in 
dealing with the problems of their unemployed fellows that 
were made in 1893-1894, in 1907-1908, in 1914-1915, and in 
1920-1921. There is a great deal that is inspiring about our 
American way of springing to instant answer to the call of 
need, but it has been said of many of the emergency measures 
which are first to be proposed in a period like this that ‘ their 
only merit is their spontaneity.’ ” 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the struggling localities 
would have to be given state aid. In many sections the tre- 
mendous strain placed upon the localities by the rapid increase 
in those needing relief resulted in the giving of relief which 
was merely sufficient to prevent actual starvation.”^ The locali- 
ties were faced with the impossible task of raising more and 
more funds to meet an ever increasing relief burden in the 
face of declining revenue sources. The very forces which were 
operating to swell the relief burden were reducing local re- 
sources. Real estate values are the backbone of the local tax 
system and, in essence, the security behind local bonds. With 
falling real estate values and mounting tax delinquencies, state 
aid became imperative. In November 1931 the first state emer- 

20 Joanna C. Colcord, Conmmity Planning in Unemployment Emergencies 
(New York : Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), p. 7. See also Leah Hannah 
Feder, op, (if. 

21 See infra, pp, 36-39. 
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gency relief administration was created in New York. Many 
emergency state relief agencies were set up in 1932 and by the 
summer of 1933 state organizations were functioning in every 
state except Wyoming.®* 

Most of the states that created emergency relief agencies 
utilized boards or commissions to supervise state relief activi- 
ties. Quite often the commission was made up of public-spirited 
volunteers who offered their services without remuneration. 
The functions of such commissions were generally limited to 
determining matters of broad policy; paid staffs operated the 
programs. In all cases, of course, the actual provision of relief 
to those in need was a function of the old local poor law 
agencies or of local emergency relief agencies which had been 
set up to meet the problem. The main function of the state relief 
agency was to distribute funds to local agencies and to formu- 
late broad policies which local agencies must observe in spend- 
ing state funds. 

Various policies were adopted by states in securing funds 
for emergency relief. Some states were inclined to believe that 
the need for emergency relief funds would exist for a few years 
at least, and attempted to operate on a “ pay as you go ” basis. 
Since real estate was already overburdened in most states, some 
states sought revenue from other sources, chiefly through taxes 
on gasoline, motor vehicles and utilities. Some states sought to 
secuie funds for relief by curtailing expenditures for other 
state functions and diverting present tax income to relief pur- 
poses. Many states, believing that the necessity for unemploy- 
ment relief would be temporary, felt that the use of bonds for 
relief purposes was justifiable. 

The states did not follow any one formula in distributing 
relief funds to their political subdivisions. A good many state 
legislatures did not attempt to devise any fixed formula, relying 
ratlier upon the state relief agency to allocate funds to those 

22 No state organization was created in Wyoming until December 1933. 
Pievious to this date federal funds were distributed by the governor to the 
communities. 
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areas which most required assistance. Those states which at- 
tempted to devise or use a fixed formula for allocating state 
funds took into account such factors as the numbers unem- 
ployed in the various localities, numbers on relief rolls, past 
relief expenditures in the communities, and total population of 
the political subdivisions.^** 

State aid to localities for relief purposes soon proved to be 
no solution to the problem of widespread destitution which 
grew increasingly acute in 1932. The very factors which were 
engulfing the localities, i. e., increased need for expenditures 
and failing tax resources, prevented many states from offering 
substantial aid to their hard pressed political subdivisions. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that demands should grow ever more 
insistent that the government at Washington intervene to pre- 
vent complete collapse of the overburdened states and localities. 
At first these demands merely took the form of requesting an 
enlarged federal construction program to promote employment. 
Demands were then made for the distribution of federally 
owned cotton and wheat. Then came the period of petitions for 
federal loans to states and localities, culminating in requests for 
outright federal grants-in-aid to the states. 

Early Federal Relief Activities (1930-1932) 

Those seeking to obtain federal financial participation in 
meeting the emergency relief problem were destined to meet 
considerable opposition. A very influential school of economic 
tliought immediately took issue with the proposal. It was 
obvious, the argument ran, that federal expenditures would 
result in taxation and higher taxation would discourage busi- 
ness men and result in still greater unemployment. President 
Hoover early adhered to this point of view as may be inferred 

23 When the federal government began to make grants for relief to the 
states, much the same problem of determining how to allocate funds arose. 
The general problems of allocation met by a governmental agency in making 
grants for relief are discussed at length infra, in chap v. 
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from the following quotation from his message of December 
2, 1930.-* 

"... The Government must not undertake woi'ks that are 
not of sound economic purpose. . . . The volume of construc- 
tion work in the Government is already at the maximum limit 
warranted by financial prudence as a continuing policy. To 
increase taxation for purposes of construction work defeats its 
own purpose, as such taxes directly diminish employment in 
private industry.” 

Those opposing federal relief because of the alleged bad 
effects of increased taxation found allies in a powerful group 
that placed primary emphasis on a balanced federal budget. 
This latter group advanced the proposition that the greatest 
contribution the federal government could make in the emer- 
gency would be to balance its budget. According to this view, 
an unbalanced budget would retard capital investment and 
thus prevent increased employment. Investors, it was argued, 
would hesitate to undertake long-term commitments in bonds 
in the face of a currency made insecure by an unbalanced 
budget. One of the foremost exponents of the balanced budget 
ivas Ogden L. Mills, then Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
view’s on the subject are made clear through the following ex- 
cerpts from his testimony before a Senate Committee holding 
hearings on a bill for increased expenditures for public w’orks. 

24 Opponents of President Hoover charged that his main interest was in 
protecting large corporations from increased taxation at the expense of small 
home-owners. Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, for example, stated 
during debate on a bill to provide the Red Cross with relief funds in January 
1931 : “ . . . Not a single bill for adequate relief will pass this Congress, and 
the country might as well kirow it, because of the determination upon the part 
of the administration that those who pay large income taxes and the corpor- 
ation-income taxpayers of the country must not be burdened with relief obli- 
gations. The States and municipalities who have already incurred great ex- 
penditures for public works, who have increased tremendously thdr budgets 
for outdoor relief to the suffering, must place the tax burdens on their Own 
unemployed and heavily burdened landowners.” See Cmsressianal Record, 
71 St Cong., 3d Sess., LXXIV, Part II, 2 iS 7 - 

2 5 See Message of President Hoover, Coagressioml Record, 71st Cong., 
3d Sess., LXXIV, Part 1 , 34. 
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“ . . . The fundamenlal objection to this section is that it 
unbalances the Budget; that it resorts to the unsound device 
of an extraordinary Budget; that it breaks down a sound finan- 
cial policy pursued since the beginning of the Government; and 
opens a breach which I am fearful will be only too promptly 
widened. 

" It becomes all the more necessary [to eliminate certain 
expenditures] when you consider that an unbalanced Budget 
and the abandonment of sound financial practices will cause a 
further shock to public confidence, tend to retard business re- 
covery, and so not only prevent reemployment on a large scale, 
but very possibly add to the number of those already 
unemployed.” ■*“ 

Strenuous opposition to federal aid also came from those 
who asserted that the proposal was inconsistent with the proper 
role of the national government under a federal system. The 
continuation of a federal system, they argued, requires that 
national problems be met by a national government, but that 
purely local issues remain under die jurisdiction of the stales 
and localities. Indiscriminate dumping of local problems on 
Washington’s doorstep ruins local self-government and the 
democratic process itself. The federal government should not 
attempt to deal with a problem, they asserted, unless it is 
obvious that the problem is really national in scope, calls for 
more or less uniform treatment, and cannot be effectively con- 
trolled by the states and localities. Applying these principles to 
the relief situation, opponents of federal aid asserted that sound 
procedure required that relief be administered by those who 
knew the local situation thoroughly.®’^ 

Those advocating federal aid for relief in 1931 and 1932 
had one major answer to the ” local responsibility ” argument. 

26 See Hearings before the Commiltee on Banking and Currency, U. S. 
Senate, yad Cong., ist Sess,, on S. 47SS, June 2, 1932, pp. n, 15. 

27 For a statement by President Hoover embodying the above view see his 
Lincoln’s Day Address, 1931, Congressional Record, 71st Cong,, 3d Sess., 
LXXIV, Part V, 483s. 
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They argued that the federal government had provided funds 
on many occasions in the past to areas devastated by fire, earth- 
quake and flood. The current relief problem, they maintained, 
was in no sense less urgent, and fine-spun theories of local re- 
sponsibility provided no solution. As time went on, the advo- 
cates of federal assistance began to point out what they con- 
sidered to be a fallacy in the theory of local responsibility for 
the new relief problem. Thus, they admitted that “ poor relief ” 
had traditionally been a local responsibility. They pointed out, 
however, that poor relief had largely been confined to the care 
of unemployables — the aged, blind, mentally defective, and 
mothers with dependent children. During the early years of 
the depression, however, large numbers of unemployed, their 
resources exhausted, were asking for relief. Existing poor law 
machinery had not been set up to meet a problem of mass 
unemployment. 

Advocates of federal aid urged that it must be recognized 
that the relief group had radically changed to include a large 
proportion of unemployed who were willing and able to work. 
The traditional relief group of unemployables, supported by 
the states and localities since the early national period, no longer 
constituted the majority of those needing relief. A larger class 
of relief persons had come into existence, made up of able- 
bodied employables who had never been the responsibility of 
local welfare agencies. Unemployment, a national problem, 
was the cause of their destitution. Advocates of federal aid 
argued that if the states and localities could not care for these 
people, federal grants for the purpose were both proper and 
vitally necessary. 

But the old belief that all relief was a function solely of 
the states and localities, no matter what the causes of the desti- 
tution had been, yielded slowly. President Hoover clung to this 
view tenaciously. He did, of course, admit that the federal 
government might be forced to act in case of a complete break- 
down of state and local efforts. His every instinct, however, led 
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him to Spur on state and local activity and to deny that states 
and localities were unable to meet the problem by themselves. 

The first major step with reference to unemployment and 
relief taken by President Hoover following the stock market 
crash of October 1929 was instituted in the latter part of 1930. 
On October 21 he announced that Colonel Arthur Woods had 
been appointed to head a committee to deal with unemployment. 
Because of the feeling that it would be unwise to stress the 
word unemployment, the name “ President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment " was choscn.“® The announced objec- 
tive was " to help place 2,500,000 persons back to work this 
winter.” 

The Woods Committee proceeded on the assumption that 
states and localities were to bear primary responsibility for 
alleviating unemployment and destitution. The committee, 
therefore, conceived of itself solely as a co-ordinating agency, 
an instrument for encouraging state andi local agencies and 
giving them adtvice and information.^ Indeed, with the limited 
funds at its disposal it could have played no otlier type of role. 
No funds had been made available to the committee for dis- 
tribution for relief purposes. During its period of active exist- 
ence (from October 1930 through August 1931) the com- 
mittee’s expenses approximated $157,000. 

The Woods Committee sought to assist state and local efforts 
as follows: 

a. By cooperating with the departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment in their activities concerned with the emergency. 

b. By pointing out the value of expediting necessary public and 
semi-public construction already planned in providing employ- 
ment in the emergency. 

28 This was done at the suggestion of Edward L. Bernays, public rela- 
tions counsel. See Harry L. Hopkins, Spending to Save (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1936), p. 18. 

29 E. P. Hayes, Activities of the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment (Concord ; The Rumford Press, 1936) , p. 3. In this book, Mr. 
Hayes, a member of the committee, gives the more or less official view of 
the committee’s activities. 
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c. By working with industry to spread employment and other- 
wise increase employment opportunities, to care for laid-off 
employees, and to develop stabilizing policies. 

d. By indicating specific ways and means by which the individ- 
ual citizen could personally provide emplo3’nient for his less 
fortunate neighbor. 

e. By cooperating with national organizations concerned with 
these problems. 

f. By supporting by publicity and otherwise to enable States 
and communities better to provide employment and relief.”® 

In short, the Woods Committee was instituted to give en- 
couragement and advice to states and localities and to private 
industry in order that they themselves might meet the problems 
of unemployment and relief. The prime functions of the com- 
mittee were to gather information concerning the unemploy- 
ment problem and to act as a clearing house of information 
concerning the methods being employed by the various states 
and localities. Thus the committee made available to all states 
information concerning measures which it found to be effec- 
tive in given localities. It further undertook to stimulate state 
and local construction projects, to encourage industrial con- 
cerns to maintain employment, and to further emplojnment by 
such devices as campaigns urging home owners to spruce up 
their homes. 

On November 6, 1930, Colonel Woods, in an attempt to get 
a general picture of the problem and in order to stimulate state 
action, talked over the telephone with forty-four state gover- 
nors and the representatives of the remaining four. Generally 
speaking, he made inquiry concerning the extent of the unem- 
ployment problem, the measures being used by states and locali- 
ties to meet the problem, and the possibilities of expanding 
local governmental construction programs. In turn, he urged 
the establishment of special committees in each state to deal with 
the problem. It was recommended that the state committees 


30 Ibid., p. 4. 
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should generally include representatives of employment offices, 
business, labor, welfare and religious organizations, and the 
government. They were to help in the organization of county 
and city organizations, and to forward useful information to 
them. The state and local committees were to do all within their 
power to aid local public and private charities in raising funds, 
etc., and to stimulate employment in private industry in their 
respective states and localities. 

The primary point of contact of the Woods Committee was 
with the various state governors. Since the committee had avail- 
able only a small staff at Washington and seven field repre- 
sentatives, its other direct contacts were necessarily limited 
largely to the state committees which had been set up in over 
thirty states before the close of the winter of 1930-31, and the 
local committees in the large industrial areas. 

From the outset, however, the Woods Committee was faced 
with insurmountable obstacles. States and localities were un- 
doubtedly thankful for the advice and encouragement which 
the committee offered. It was impossible, however, to secure 
results with advice alone. Efforts to stimulate local construction 
were nullified by the fact that those local governmental areas 
in which the increased employment afforded by such construc- 
tion would have been most welcome, were either bankrupt or 
perilously dose to the line. 

Efforts to encourage industry to keep up employment were 
likewise foredoomed to failure. The natural reaction of business 
men to the unprecedented depression was to cut all unneeded 
labor from the pay roll in an effort to ride out the storm. 
Attempts to induce home owners to make all sorts of repairs 
and provide odd jobs were equally futile. The owners of homes 
were often unemployed themselves or in a position of insecurity 
which caused them to delay all but absolutely necessary expen- 
ditures. A number of people undoubtedly secured part-time jobs 
or even full-time jobs for short periods as a result of “ spruce 
up your home ” and similar campaigns. These jobs were mere 
drops in the bucket, however, in a period when basic industries 
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were operating at as low as 30 or 40 per cent of capacity and 
when each day brought news of the failure of some bank or 
business concern which had theretofore been considered 
impregnable. 

It has already been noted that the Woods Committee endieav- 
ored to stimulate state and local public construction in order to 
alleviate unemployment. In addition, the committee, and more 
particularly Colonel Woods as an individual, urged upon the 
President the need for a sharply increased federal construction 
program. As outlined by E. P. Hayes in his book on the work 
of the committee, the objectives of the committee with refer- 
ence to federal construction were to secure enactment of legis- 
lation accelerating federal construction as a whole, and public 
roads in particular, and enactment of legislation for advance 
planning on federal public works. In this connection, the com- 
mittee went considerably further than President Hoover was 
willing to go. In a confidential memorandum to the President 
the committee recommended that he ask Congress, when it 
assembled in December 1930, for appropriations for construc- 
tion in the sura of $840,000,000. Subdividing this total, the 
committee urged that $365,000,000 be added to the normal 
federal aid available for highways, $355,000,000 for needed 
public works which had been planned and authorized but for 
which no appropriation had been made, and $120,000,000 for 
miscellaneous government work.®’^ Colonel Arthur Woods, in 
a private memorandum to the President dated November 11, 
1930, had supported a two billion dollar appropriation for a 
federal construction program.®* 

The President, however, considered the spendiing of so large 
a sum as this to be imprudent. In his message to Congress in 
December, therefore, he pointed out that federal construction 
for the current fiscal year would be somewhat in excess of 
$520,000,000. He asserted that the volume “ of construction 

31 Hayes, op, cif., p. 43 . 

32 Hopkins, op. cit., p. sS, 
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work in the Government is already at the maximum limit war- 
ranted by financial prudence as a continuing policy.” Caution- 
ing Congress against excessive taxation, the President con- 
cluded that he did not feel warranted in asking them for more 
than an appropriation of from $100,000,000 to $l 50,000,000, 
Congress followed the President’s suggestions and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1930, he signed a bill which appropriated $116,500,000 
for emergency construction work. Of this sum, $80,000,000 
consisted of advances for federal-aid highway construction. 
This sum was not a gift to the slates, however. Funds were to 
be temporarily “ advanced ” to the slates to make it possible 
for them to meet their normal obligation of “ matching ” regu- 
lar federal-aid road funds.'** This advancing of funds was a 
distinct innovation in federal-aid procedure. 

The public works situation in the early years of the depres- 
sion may therefore be summarized as follows: According to 
estimates prepared by the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board,*’ public construction averaged slightly over one-quarter 
of the sum total of all construction during the period 1925- 
1929.” When construction is broken down by major types, 
private construction is seen to have played a major role with a 
five-year average somewhat over five billion dollars per year. 
Total semi-public construction (railroad and public utility con- 
struction) hovered about the tliree billion mark each year dur- 
ing this period, and total public construction fluctuated between 
$2,600,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 per year, 

33 Message o£ President Hoover, op. cit. 

34 The section of the bill, Public No, 550, 71st Cong., approved December 
12, 1930, covering this appropriation provides that “the sums so advanced 
are to be reimbursed to the Federal Government over a period of five years, 
commencing -with the fiscal year 1933, by making deductions from regular 
apportionments made from future authorizations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of such Act as amended and supplemented.” The repayment pro- 
visions, however, were canceled by Sec. 14 of Public No. 393, 73d Cong., 
approved June i 8 , 1934- 

36 These estimates are to be found in tabular form on p. 39 of Hayes. 

36 Exclusive of work done by pipeline, gas, telegraph, and waterworks 
companies. 
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Therefore, while total public construction w'as not the major 
factor in the construction field as a whole, it was a factor of 
considerable importance and stimulation of public works in the 
early years of the depression was naturally regarded as a potent 
means of reducing unemployment and need for relief. The 
problem of stimulation, however, was complicated by this basic 
fact. During the period 1925-1929 federal construction (includ- 
ing federal aid) approximated only 10 per cent of public con- 
struction and only 2.4 per cent of all construction.®’ The major 
role in public construction was played by the cities, followed in 
importance by the construction work of counties and states. 

Pi*esident Hoover recognized that the states and localities 
were key factors in public construction prior to the depression. 
Furthermore, he was committed to the proposition that states 
and localities were primarily responsible for the relief of un- 
employment. He therefore placed primary emphasis upon stimu- 
lation of local public works. Unfortunately, however, the states 
and localities were not in a position to finance extended public 
works programs. This meant that there were only two other 
possibilities if public works were to be stimulated. First, the 
federal government could embark on a greatly increased con- 
struction program of its own.*® President Hoover rejected this 
possibility because he did not believe the federal government 
had a primary responsibility for alleviating unemployment, and 
because he questioned the economic advisability of an extended 
federal program. The only remaining possibility, therefore, was 
for the federal government to make loans and/or grants to the 
states and localities so that they might expand their programs. 
This idea does not seem to have attracted much attention in 
the early years of the depression. In 1932 when the idea of 

37 Hayes, op. cit, 

38 For the use of public works as an ecouomic stabilizer, see Planninff and 
Control of Public Works ( 1930 ) by the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President's Conference on Unemployment, together with a 
report by Dr. Leo Wolman. See also Arthur D. Gayer, Public Works in 
Prosperity and Depression (New York: H. Wolff, 1935 )- 
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federal loans for “ self-liquidating ” construction projects was 
advanced with strong backing in Congress, President Hoover 
made clear, however, that he was opposed in principle to federal 
loans and grants to the states and localities for construction. 
The situation therefore, had reached an impasse; states and 
localities, due to legal or financial difficulties, could not finance 
an extended program , and the federal government, which alone 
had the credit possibilities, would not lend or grant funds to 
the states and localities to enable them to go forward. 

Throughout the period of active existence of the Woods 
Committee unemployment and relief conditions slowly grew 
worse. The estimates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board indicate that unemployment hovered around seven 
million throughout the spring of 1931. As unemployment con- 
tinued, more and more individuals required) public assistance. 
In April 1931, Colonel Woods and several other members found 
it necessary to return to private employment. While Colonel 
Woods continued to act in an advisory capacity, actual leader- 
ship rested in Mr. Fred C. Croxton until August 1931, at which 
time a new organization was created by President Hoover. 

The dying days of the Woods Committee saw intensified 
efforts on the part of the committee to make plans for the 
coming winter. On August 19, 1931, President Hoover an- 
nounced the birth of a new committee, to be known as “ The 
President's Organization on Unemployment Relief.” Walter 
S. Gifford, President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, was named to head the new organization. Its 
purpose was “ to mobilize the national, state, and local agencies 
of every kind which will have charge of the activities arising 
out of unemployment in various parts of the nation this 
winter.” In the words of the President, the work ” so splendidly 
directed ” by Colonel Woods and Mr. Croxton was to be con- 
tinued as part of the work of the new organization under Mr, 
Croxton's direction. The unity of history was further preserved 
by the transfer of several other members of the old Woods 
Committee to the new Gifford Organization. 
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The first step taken by Mr. Gifford was to appoint an ad- 
visory committee composed of representatives of labor and 
industry and persons with technical qualifications in the fields 
of economics, political science, and sociology. The group was 
slowly expanded until it consisted of more than one hundred 
persons. This advisory committee was subdivided into sub- 
committees and a resident member of the advisory committee 
was appointed in each state to act as the representative of the 
committee in the state. The resident representative, who was 
in direct contact with the governor of his state, was entrusted 
with the responsibility of encouraging state officials and or- 
ganizing private unemployment committees in his state. 

One of the most important subcommittees was that headed 
by Owen Young and had for its purpose the stimulation of 
all state and local agencies concerned with raising funds for 
relief. A second subcommittee, under the direction of Fred 
Croxton, was concerned with problems of administration of 
relief.*" A third subcommittee was instituted to advise on the 
possibilities of increasing employment by such devices as 
“ spread the work,” etc. Still another subcommittee was in- 
terested in problems of co-ordinating the activities of the many 
relief agencies throughout the country. Finally, an important 
subcommittee on the subject of increasing employment through 
public works was instituted under the direction of James R. 
Garfield of Cleveland. 

There was little difference between the Woods and the 
Gifford Committees with respect to the basic problem of the 
proper role to be played by the federal government in alleviat- 
ing unemployment. Both were predicated on the assumption 

39 For an account of the general activitiei of the Giflford Committee, see 
the testimony of Mr. Gifford, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, U. S. Senate, yad Cong., ist Sess., on S. 174 and 
S. 262, Unemployment Relief, January 8, 1932, pp. 309 et seq, 

40 See Rose Porter, The Organisation and Administration of Public Relief 
Agemdes, a " Guidance Report Prepared at the Request of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief ..." (New York: Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1931). 
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that the states and localities were responsible for unemployment 
relief and that direct federal financial assistance was unwise. 
A somewhat different emphasis may be noted, however. The 
Woods Committee came on the scene in the early stages of the 
problem. Unemployment was growing rapidly; the Woods 
Committee directed its main efforts toward increasing employ- 
ment. By the time the Gifford Committee came into existence 
unemployment had been at high levels for some time. Many 
persons who had managed to subsist on their savings for a 
period of time were becoming in need of relief. Localities had 
been under financial strain for some time and were nearing 
the end of their resources. The Gifford Committee, therefore, 
was forced to place its main emphasis on the immediate prob- 
lem of spurring on local efforts to aid large numbers of desti- 
tute persons through the winter of 1931-1932, 

The first major effort of the Gifford organization was to 
throw its support behind a national drive for relief funds in 
the fall of 1931. The Red Cross and Community Chests had 
planned such a campaign as early as the spring of 1931. Backed 
by national publicity supplied through the Gifford group, they 
put on an intensive drive for funds during the period from 
October 19 to November 25. The Gifford Committee empha- 
sized that this was in no sense a drive for national funds for 
relief. The campaign was nation-wide, and supported by the 
national Gifford Committee. The funds raised, however, were 
local funds to be administered and distributed in the localities 
where they were obtained. 

The fall drive, however, was never intended to supply all 
the funds needed during the calendar year 1932. The organizers 
knew that primary reliance would have to be placed on local 
public funds; the private funds raised, however, were to be 
utilized as a useful supplement. The drive for funds from 
October 19 to November 25 was conducted along lines not dis- 
similar from those employed during the wartime drives of 
1917 and 1918. National advertisers were induced to donate 
space in magazines and newspapers and to write copy for the 
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drive. Motion picture theatre owners gave benefit perform- 
ances; college football teams played charity games; and posters 
entitled ‘‘Of Course We Can Do It ” were set up throughout 
the country.*^ 

There can be no question, however, that these campaigns 
did not result in adequate relief being given through the cal- 
endar year 1932. The main local drives were carried on by 
Community Chests, loose local organizations which tied to- 
gether for certain fiscal and administrative purposes many of 
the local welfare agencies, hospitals, homes for the aged, Y. M. 
C. A.'s, orphanages. Boy Scout organizations, etc. Each local 
Community Chest set a figure to be achieved by the drive. In 
the great majority of instances these lelatively modest goals 
were reached and in a few instances substantially exceeded. 

It should be noted, however, that many communities set 
goals which were within the realm of possible attainment rather 
than the sum actually needed to supplement the public funds 
available. Thus the Community Chest drives frequently reached 
their goal, but the sums often were inadequate to meet actual 
need. Other communities set goals which, if attained, would 
permit fairly adequate relief for their relief groups for a 
certain period. By the time the quota was reached, however, 
these communities often found they had many more people 
in need of relief than when the drive had started. This meant 
inadequate relief for all concerned. Furthermore, these Chest 
drives were prevalent only in the larger cities where well- 
organized charities had long been in existence. The reaching 

41 The fall chest drive resulted in the contribution of about $65,000,000. 
Additional drives in the spring of 1032 bi ought the total available for the 
calendar year 1932 to approximately $100,000,000. Of this total only about 
$35,000,000 was allocated to ”home relief”; the remainder was allocated 
to other “chest” activities, such as hospitals, nursing, crime prevention, etc. 
See statement of Allen T. Burns, Executive Director of the Association of 
0 )fflmunity Chests and Councils, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Manufactures, U. S. Senate, y^nd Cong., 1st Sess., on S. X 74 
and S. 262, Unemployment Relief, December 29, 193I1 p. 124* 
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of certain goals in these municipalities did not improve con- 
ditions in the thousands of other cities, towns, and hamlets.*® 

The subcommittee on “ Plans and Suggestions,” headed by 
Harry A. Wheeler, seems to have concentrated primarily on 
a proposal called “ Spread the Work,” *® The plan worked 
roughly as follows. Assume that a given manufacturer who 
is employing one hundred men on a six-day basis finds that 
he now needs only fifty men on a full-time basis. Instead of 
discharging fifty men he is asked to employ one hundred on 
a three-day basis. In essence, half of the men are thus aslced 
to contribute half of their salaries to the support of the other 
men. “ Spread the Work ” was seldom applied to the higher 
paying brackets of private indiistiy; it was usually applied in 
the lower brackets to those who, even on a full-employment 
basis, ordinarily had difficulty in making both ends meet. This 
forced contribution of from to to 50 per cent of a worker’s 
pay envelope for unemployment relief was the subject of 
bitter deniuiciation by numerous labor organizations and wel- 
fare societies who saw the living standards of all workmen 
being dragged lower and lower. 

The Garfield subcommittee on Public Works seems to have 
been in more or less complete agreement with the views on 
the subject expressed' by President Hoover. In this connection, 
the subcommittee was much more conservative than either the 
Woods Committee or Colonel Woods himself. Four major 

42 For a symposium on the question of the need for federal aid for relief, 
see the Stmfcy, Vol. LXVII (February 1932). For federal aid, see articles 
by Favd U. Kellogg', Editor of the Survey, p. 463 ; Frank Bane, Director of 
the American Assodation of Public Welfare Officials, p. 465 ; Walter West, 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of Social Workers, p. 467; 
Linton Swift, Secretary of the Family Welfare Association, p. 46^ For a 
contrary statement, see the article by Walter S, Gifford, “ Cities, Counties, 
States Cta Handle the Situation," on p. 466. 

43 For an account of various methods of "sharing the work" and the 
alleged benefits of the plan, see William J. Barrett, Spreading Work-' 
Methods aud Platis in Use (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1932) • This pamphlet was prepared for the President’s Organization on Un- 
employment Reliel 
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methods of expanding public works appear to have been con- 
sidered by the Garfield subcommittee. The suggestions in- 
cluded the floating of various bond issues for a large scale 
federal public works program; federal appropriations of vary- 
ing sums for grants or loans to states and municipalities for 
stimulation of their public works; additional federal road ap- 
propriations ; and acceleration of federal projects already auth- 
orized by Congress under the federal ten-year program of 
public works, or appropriations for other projects already auth- 
orized or considered desirable by federal departments but for 
which no appropriation had yet been made. In its report of 
December i6, 1931, to Mr. Gifford, the Garfield subcommittee 
reported unfavorably on all these possible measures.'*'* 

The reasons advanced by the subcommittee for its stand need 
not be set out in detail here since they are precisely the same 
reasons so often advanced by President Hoover for rejecting 
similar proposals. The ten-year program was declared to have 
been expedited already and going along smoothly. Speeding it 
up would result in inefficiency on projects. No economic justi- 
fication was seen for authorizing other projects, A large fed- 
eral program would shake federal credit, increase taxation, and 
defeat its own purpose. Federal loans and grants to the states 
and localities were “ unsound.” They strained federal credit 
and would inevitably lead to a weakening of local responsibility. 

In short, the Gifford Committee, taking its cue from Presi- 
dent Hoover, opposed all federal intervention in the relief prob- 
lem and concentrated on stimulation of state and local effort. 
Unfortunately, however, according to estimates prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, unemployment was well 
over 10,500,000 at the end of 1931. Federal financial aid sooner 
or later was inevitable. 

Revolt against the Administration’s views on relief and 
public works continually’ broke out in Congress throughout 
1931 and 1932, but until the passage of the Emergency Relief 


44 Hopkins, oft. cit., p. 58 . 
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and Construction Act in the middle part of 1932 President 
Hoover was able to suppress all legislation not in substantial 
accordance with his views. He was helped in this connection, 
of course, by the attitude of such conservative Democrats as 
John Garner, Carter Glass, etc., who were also opposed to fed- 
eral spending. The main spearheads in the fight for a more 
vigorous federal policy with respect to public works and relief 
were Senators La Follette, Costigan, and Wagner. Thus in 
December 1931 Senator Wagner introduced a bill which pro- 
vided for a two billion dollar public works program. Through- 
out the entire span of the yad Congress Senators La Follette 
and Costigan introduced and supported' bills providing for fed- 
eral grants for unemplo)micnt relief.*® All of these bills either 
died in committee or failed to pass. Likewise Senator Wagner 
constantly sought action on a bill to extend loans and grants to 
states for unemplo)mient relief, but with no success. Bills for 
extended public works programs and for federal assistance, 
either through grants or loans for relief, received more and 
more support in Congress as the situation grew worse, but 
Administration disapproval proved fatal, primarily because 
public opinion had failed to crystallize. 

In this connection. Senate Hearings on two bills for federal 
aid before a subcommittee of the Committee on Manufactures 
were of vital importance.*® The hearings, held in the latter part 
of December 1931, and the early part of January 1932, played 
a vital role in the fight for federal participation. Prior to the 
hearings there had been much uncertainty concerning the extent 
of unemployment, the numbers in need of relief, and the ade- 
quacy of relief measures. People generally knew that condi- 
tions were bad in their own localities. However, there were 
always newspaper reports of jobs opening up in other places, 
motion picture news releases were sure to feature any encourag- 

46 S. 174, S. 262 and S, 4592, jzd Cong., ist Sess., were vigorously sup- 
ported by Senators la Follette and Costigan. The federal funds to be granted 
for relief in these bills rati from ^75,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

^tiearings on S. 174 and S. 262, op. cif. 
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ing items (such as a scene of men punching time clocks), 
charity drives were great successes elsewhere, and relief needs 
were being met in other communities through intelligent local 
activities. All the vehicles of propaganda that can be so effec- 
tively called upon in this country were used to create the im- 
pression that conditions really were not so bad, that an upswing 
was on the way, and that local efforts could solve the problem. 
Under these circumstances public opinion was befogged, at 
least temporarily, and those who asked for federal aid weie 
shouted down as being either scaremongers, soft-headed (albeit 
well-meaning) social workers, or communists. 

The hearings on S. 174 and S. 262 were presided over by 
Senator La Follette and commenced on December 28, 1931. 
When the hearings had been concluded two weeks later, certain 
vital facts had been conclusively demonstrated!. Testimony of 
competent witnesses made clear, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that unemployment was rampant throughout the entire United 
States to an extent never before even approximated. Estimates 
of unemployment were given by leading authorities from all 
the large cities. While no nation-wide estimates were made, the 
local estimates presented indicated that the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s estimates of over 10,500,000 for the coun- 
try as a whole were conservative. The testimony further indi- 
cated that huge numbers of persons were in need of relief in 
every section of the country, and that, by and large, these relief 
needs were not being met adequately. Last but not least, the 
hearings revealed that the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief had very little information concerning the 
relief problem, and that it was incapable of dealing with the 
problem in any event. 

Recognized authorities from all over the United States pre- 
sented evidence of the widespread unemployment and destitu- 
tion then extant. The following testimony was presented to the 
subcommittee by Mr. Hodson, Executive Director of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City: 
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" Now, while we do not have the information to deal with 
this problem comprehensively, the fact remains that we do 
know certain things which we might just as well peg down 
at the outset. We know that we have tremendous unemploy- 
ment, more this year than we had last year. We know that 
there are more persons in need this year than there were last 
year. And, in the third place, we are reasonably certain, I think, 
that the total amount of money which is in sight at the present 
time is not sufficient to care for the families and individuals 
in the country who are going to be in need of help and assist- 
ance during this winter. 

“ We think that in New York City there are not less than 

250.000 families and unattached persons who are either in 
need or are receiving some kind of assistance. The best guess 
possible with regard to that number of 250,000 is that perhaps 

100.000 of them are getting some kind of assistance.” 

Speaking with reference to the situation in Chicago and 

the state of Illinois, Samuel A. Goldsmith, Executive Director 
of tile Jewish Charities of Chicago, asserted that there were 
more than a million persons unemployed in the state. In 
Chicago, he stated, the number of unemployed represented “ 40 
per cent of the people established by the census of 1930 as able 
to be gainfully employed.” Mr. Goldsmith’s testimony was all 
to the point that relief needs had been shooting skyward for 
months, diat these needs were being inadequately met, and that 
even the then existing level of relief standards could not be 
maintained much longer. 

The testimony of J. Prentice Murphy, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Planning Committee on Unemployment, revealed 
that similar conditions were prevalent in Pennsylvania. Re- 
ferring to a report that he had recently helped to draft for 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Mr. Murphy said : 

” The report in question brought out some quite terrible 
facts. The statements were conservative. On the basis of iu- 


iTIbiVt »p, ia-14. 
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formation furnished by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry, one of the best of its kind in the country, it was 
reported that on June 30, 1931, there were not less than 
919,000 unemployed persons in Pennsylvania. This was slightly 
less than one-fourth of the total number of normally employed 
persons in the State. 


"... Since this report was submitted to the governor the 
number of unemployed has increased. ... It would be con- 
servative to say that there are now approximately 1,000,000 
unemployed in the State. 


“ . . . We have, roughly, 250,000 unemployed [in Phila- 
delphia]. We have unemployment in every third house. It is 
almost like the visitation of death to the households of the 
Egyptians at the time of the escape of the Jews from Egypt." 

Speaking generally, but with special reference to certain 
coal-mining areas in Pennsylvania, Mr, Murphy observed : 

"... I am aware in spite of all the written and spoken 
words that there are whole large areas in this country not 
covered by any social work of any kind. There is no one to 
report on their needs and no one is raising money to meet 
their needs.” “ 

Mr. Plodson, Mr, Goldsmith, and Mr. Murphy, all testified 
on December 28, 1931, They were followed from day to day 
by authorities from other cities — ^social workers, Congressmen, 
labor leaders (John L, Lewis, Sidney Hillman, Edward 
McGrady), and such state officials as Governor Pinchot, On 
January 8, 1932, Chairman Gifford of the President’s Organi- 
zation on Unemployment Relief was called upon to testify 
before the Committee. In extenuation of Mr. Gifford’s failure 
to provide the Committee with adequate information concern- 
ing certain basic phases of the relief situation it may be pointed 


i&lbid., pp. 45 et seq. 
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out that statistics were not available on these points for the 
country as a whole. 

Questioned concerning his estimate of total relief needs, Mr. 
GiflEord asserted : 

“ Well, I will not say that I did not make any estimate for 
my own interest and amusement. I did make rough figures, but 
I do not know whether they are right or wrong, and I do not 
believe anybody else would know. You can get at that best, I 
think, by taking the figures of the census, as completed, showing 
the amount of expenditures for relief for the first three months 
of 1931 as compared with the same three months of 1929.” 

The chairman ; “ It shows the expenditures, but it does not 
necessarily show the need.” 

Mr. Gifford: “ It shows the amount they have spent at that 
time. You mean they may have needed more than they spent? ” 

The chairman : ” Precisely.” 

Mr. Gifford : “ I think that would be rather hopeless. I think 
what we need is that everybody go back to work and have full 
pay for all jobs.” ■‘® 

In essence, Mr. Gifford’s testimony, vague as it was, bore 
out many of the contentions of previous witnesses. Unemploy- 
ment was great, relief needs were great. Accurate information 
for the country as a whole was lacking. It was Mr. Gifford’s 
opinion, however, that states and localities were generally meet- 
ing the relief problem adequately, that they would continue to 
do so, and that federal grants for relief would imperil recovery, 
result in states and localities lying down on the job, and in the 
long run be a disservice to the unemployed themselves. 

Mr. Gifford placed great stress on the primary responsibility 
of the locality for unemployment relief — although conceding 
that, as a last resort, federal aid might be desirable. The com- 
munity should finance and administer relief. Advancing up the 
governmental ladder to the county, he asserted, was ^'a bad 
step.” Bringing the state into the relief picture was still worse, 

&lbid., p. 312. 
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and federal aid was virtually unthinkable. Asked by Senator 
Costigan, " What evidence of human need in America would 
be required to satisfy you that the Federal Government should 
make an appropriation? ”, Mr. Gifford replied: 

“ I think if a State government were absolutely broke and 
could not raise any more money by taxes or otherwise, that 
would be pretty satisfactory, assuming now that the local com- 
munities and counties could not do the thing directly and Stale 
aid was asked and the State legislature met and they could not 
sell any bonds and the tax limits had been reached and they 
could not tax anybody. I think that would be pretty good 
evidence.” 

As already indicated, although the hearings on Senate bills 
S. 174 and S. 262 brought out the need for federal aid, these 
bills both failed of passage.®^ Demands for federal aid grew 
ever more insistent through the first quarter of 1932, however, 
and the opening wedge for federal aid was driven on March 7, 
1932, when President Hoover approved a joint resolution auth- 
orizing the Federal Farm Board to give forty million bushels 
of federally-owned wheat to the Red Cross for distribution.®* 

The fight for distribution of the surplus wheat held by the 
Federal Farm Board had been a relatively long one. As early 
as November 12, 1930, Senator William G. McAdoo had 
urged that Congress take the action necessary to make federal 
surplus wheat available to relief persons. This the Administra- 
tion was loath to do, being fearful tliat it would set a prece- 
dent for federal aid which would soon result in federal money 
being appropriated for relief purposes. Finally, however, in 
March 1932 a joint resolution of Congress authorized the dis- 
tribution of not more than forty million bushels of government- 
owned wheat. The disbursing agency was to be the American 
Red Cross or any other organization designated by it. After 

S 076 tU, p. 332. 

61 For statements opposing federal relief by representatives of several 
patriotic societies, see ibid., pp. 349-380. 

62 Public Resolution No. 12, yad Cong., approved March 7, 1932. 
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being processed the wheat was sent to farmers in drought areas 
and to the unemployed in large cities. Section 2 of the reso- 
lution provided that “no part of the expense incident to the 
delivery, receipt, and distribution of such wheat or cotton shall 
be borne by the United States or the Federal Farm Board.” 

With the above precedent, further federal relief “ in kind ” 
was provided under another resolution passed July 5, 1932. 
Under this resolution the Federal Farm Board was author- 
ized to deliver to the American Red Cross, or any other or- 
ganization designated by it, forty-five million bushels of wheat 
of the Grain Stabilization Corporation and five hundred 
thousand bales of cotton of the Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. These were to be available for use “ in providing food, 
cloth and wearing apparel for the needy and distressed people, 
and in providing feed for the livestock in the 1932 crop- failure 
areas after the needs of human consumption have been taken 
care of.” Although these two joint resolutions were the open- 
ing wedge for federal relief, every attempt was made to limit 
the precedent. No cash was supplied, and the aid was admin- 
istered through a private organization. 

Events were leading inexorably, however, to federal partici- 
pation in unemployment relief. The following quotation from 
Edward F. McGrady, representing tlie American Federation of 
Labor, is indicative of the spirit of apprdiension which was 
sweeping the country in June 1932 : 

“ When we first came to the various committees to plead for 
help and for work and for bread, when we first appeared in 
favor of the La Follette-Costigan bill, there were approxi- 
mately 6,200,000 without jobs and conservative national lead- 
ership adopted a policy of ‘Do nothing now; let us wait.’ 
While they have been waiting, the figures have gone up almost 
to 11,000,000 without any jobs at all. Have we any hope that 
the conditions are going to get better? Not at all. 

64 Public Resolution No. 33, yad Cong., approved July 5, 1932, 

mbid. 
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“ . . . We are warning the leaders of the Nation that they 
have got to meet this situation adequately just as soon as they 
can, and certainly they have got to meet the situation before 
this Congress is allowed to adjourn, and if they do not meet 
it adequately and courageously and boldly and intelligently, I 
say to you the cry will not be to save the hungry but the cry 
next winter will be to save this Government of the United 
States.” 

Congress was not yet ready for strong federal action, how- 
ever. As a result, the only bill concerning relief which passed 
in 1932 was a compromise measure. In many respects, never- 
theless, the Emergency Relief and Construction Act®^ broke 
new ground. The date of its approval by the President, July 
21, 1932, may be used as tlie first definite marker along the 
road to federal responsibility for unemployment relief. 

The bill as finally approved contained three major titles and 
attacked the unemployment and relief problems along three 
main lines. Title I of the act (tlie only section dealing directly 
with relief) made available $300,000,000 which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was authorized to advance to 
the states and territories to be used in furnishing relief and 
work relief for destitute persons. These advances were to bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum and were available 
to both states and their political subdivisions. Advances to 
states were to be made upon application by the governor, who 
was required to certify that state resources were inadequate 
to meet the relief problem. These advances were to be reim- 
bursed to the Corporation by making annual deductions, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year 1935, from the regular grants-in- 
aid made by the federal government for highway construction. 
Where governors were unwilling to have the state assume the 
relief burden, however, or where they did not make application 

66 See Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Conunittee on Manufac- 
tures, U. S. Senate, ystl Cong., ist Sess., on S, 4076, Federal Emergency 
Measures to Relieve Unemployinenl, June 20, 1932, pp. it, 12. 

Sf Public No. 302, 72d Cong., approved July 21, 1932. 
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for sufficient funds, a way was left open for political subdivi- 
sions to obtain loans by putting up their own collateral. In 
such cases the governors would make application for loans to 
political subdivisions of their states. The governor was required 
to certify that cities and) counties borrowing in this fashion 
were unable to finance their relief needs. The borrowing polit- 
ical subdivisions entered into agreements with the Corporation 
to repay the sums advanced and to pay interest at 3 per cent. 
Generally, the Corporation took bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness from these borrowers. 

Title II of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
provided for loans to states and their political subdivisions for 
self-liquidating construction projects. This section also pro- 
vided that self-liquidating loans might be made to private cor- 
porations for such purposes as the construction of tunnels, 
bridges, waterworks, markets, etc. Title II was obviously a 
new attempt to stimulate construction, primarily that of states 
and localities. Title II was never a potent factor, total loans to 
states, municipalities, and other public bodies at the end of 
1935 amounting to less than $200,000,000. States and localities 
with good credit ratings and ability to borrow elsewhere did 
not need to resort to this provision of the act, and those whose 
credit ratings were so weak that tihey could get no private loans, 
hesitated to plunge into further debt.®* In addition, the act, in 
ordier to safeguard federal loans, contained a very strict defi- 
nition of self-liquidating projects. States, and more particularly 
cities, found it very difficult to meet the strict legal requirements 
necessary for these self-liquidating loans. 

Title III of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
provided for the expenditure of $322,224,000 for federal public 
works and allocated these funds to various types of projects 
(roads, river and harbor projects, etc.) which Congress desired 
to be prosecuted. The act therefore represents compromise 
action by Congress with respect to all three main proposals of 

58 Many local governments, furthermore, were bound by constitutional 
or statutory Umutations on indebtedness and thus could not torow. 
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those desiring the federal government to take an active hand in 
the relief and unemployment problems. Congress was not yet 
willing to vote outright grants-in-aid to states for relief; it 
was willing to advance some money. Congress was not yet 
willing to make grants to states and localities for construction 
projects ; it was willing to make loans for strictly self-liquidat- 
ing projects. Finally, Congress was beginning to listen to the 
pump primers who wanted billions for a great federal program 
to revive industry, but $322,000,000 of federal funds was all 
it was willing to spend to try to set the pump in motion again. 

President Hoover accepted tlie act reluctantly. He had vetoed 
an almost identical measure the very day it passed Congress 
on July II, 1932. His reasons for vetoing that bill and finally 
approving the Emergency Relief and Construction Act were 
outlined in his campaign speech of October 22, 1932, at Detroit. 
At that time he said ; 

“Various conferences were carried on in an endeavor to 
arrive at an adequate relief bill, expanding activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, but the Democratic lead- 
ers insisted not upon economy but upon inclusion in it of a new 
item of $322,000,000 of further expenditures from the Federal 
Treasury, Ultimately this bill passed Congress, containing not 
only these provisions but also measures putting the Government 
into wholesale pawnbroking with unlimited use of Federal 
Government credit. On July lith I vetoed this bill and again 
protested about the item of $322,000,000 requesting at least 
that such a reservation be made as would hold back the ex- 
penditure until it could be determined if the Budget be bal- 
anced. In order to secure the relief bill at all, with these very 
vital provisions in relief of distress, employment, and agri- 
culture, I was compelled finally to accept it with inadequate 
safeguards to that $322,000,000, and this expenditure has been 
forced upon tlie Government by the Democratic leaders.” 


60 See The New York Timas, October 23, 1932. 
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The three basic proposals incorporated in the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act had been given rather careful con- 
sideration through hearings in June on a similar bill which 
was introduced by Senator Wagner and other Democratic 
Senators but which was subsequently shelved in favor of the 
Emergency Relief and' Construction Act. The then Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, was questioned at length con- 
cerning loans for relief, loans for self-liquidating projects, and 
an expanded federal works program. A resume of the high- 
lights of his testimony will aid in an understanding of the 
Administration’s point of view on the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act which, as indicated, incorporated substan- 
tially the same three main provisions found in the Wagner 
bill. 

Secretary Mills stated in the hearings, which began on June 
2, that he was unalterably opposed to any provision for ex- 
panding federal public works at that time. He was, however, 
not opposed in principle to loans to states and localities both 
for relief and for self-liquidating projects. His main desire in 
this connection was to tighten up provisions so that only abso- 
lutely needy states could obtain loans, and to limit loans for 
construction projects to those undertakings which would be 
clearly self-liquidating. 

Mr. Mills’s testimony made clear that his main objection to 
a further federal program of public works was based on the 
fact that to do so would imbalance the budget. A large-scale 
work program of from two to three billion dollars, he asserted, 
might produce a temporary pick-up in business but would ulti- 
mately lead to the collapse of federal credit or result in taxa- 
tion so excessive as to produce a further recession. A smaller 
federal program of from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000, he 
alleged, could not possibly produce much employment, and 
would have all the evil effects of unbalancing the budget. In 
Mr. Mills’s language : “ But when you attempt to bust this 

60 Bearings before the Committee on Bankingr and Cvirrency, U. S. Senate^ 
yad Cong., ist Sess., on S, 4755. June 1932. 
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depression with a $300,000,000 appropriation for public works 
it is just like asking a lo-year-old boy to go and pick up 
the Washington monument and bring it to this room.” 

Concerning the making of federal loans for self-liquidating 
projects to states and localities, Mr. Mills asserted that he 
favored this plan. His advice in this connection was twofold. 
First, bills providing for this type of loan should be drafted 
with the utmost care and a strict definition of self-liquidating 
should be inserted. In Secretary Mills’s language, “ I do not 
want a loan made on any ‘ may be loans ’ but I want to know 
that they are self-supporting.” Secondly, Mr. Mills urged 
that private industry generally be eligible for these self-liquidat- 
ing construction loans whether the projects were intended for 
a public or a private purpose. Senator Wagner was willing to 
open up the self-liquidating loans to private applicants con- 
structing for a public purpose, but rejected the idea that private 
industry should be able to get loans for any sort of so-called 
self-liquidating project. 

The provision concerning the making of federal advances to 
states and localities for relief purposes is, of course, of primary 
importance here, in that it was a significant step toward federal 
assumption of responsibility for unemployment relief. Secre- 
tary Mills, as he stated at the hearings, built all of his reason- 
ing concerning the relief problem on the theory that all persons 
who needed relief, regardless of the cause, were the responsi- 
bility of the localities or communities in which they resided. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mills was willing to accept the loan pro- 
visions if certain safeguards were attached. 

First, Mr. Mills insisted that the bill must be so drawn as 
to ensure prompt repayment of all advances, and that an 
interest charge must be made. The states and localities were not 
for a single moment to operate under the illusion that the 
federal government was assuming responsibility for relief. 
Because of the extreme emergency, credit facilities were being 

61 Ibid,, p. 106. 

eiibid., p. 36. 
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made available, but the states and localities must be impressed 
with the need for repayment. Mr. Mills and Senator Wagner 
clashed again and again at the hearings because of Mr. Mills’s 
insistence that the Wagner bill be redrafted to make the loan 
provision water-tight. Mr. Mills was not overenthusiastic con- 
cerning repayment of advances through future federal highway 
allotments, anticipating correctly, as subsequent events proved,” 
that Congress might at a later date waive repayment through 
this method and thus turn the advances, to all intents and 
purposes, into outright grants. The Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act had substantially the same repayment clauses 
as the Wagner bill, and as early as April ii, 1933, Senator 
Wagner indicated that he did not believe repayment would 
ever be made. In the House Hearings on the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933 providing for outright grants for relief 
to states, he said ; 

“ Of course, there was a very definite opinion among mem- 
bers of Congress as to the appropriation of $300,000,000 which 
was to be advanced and which was to be repaid by deductions 
from the Federal aid State highway funds, that the repayment 
would never take place, so that in effect, that $300,000,000, if 
we look at it realistically, was a gift to the States, just as this 
would be. This is more realistic than the other.” “ 

63 Technically, it would appear that the advances are still owed to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Public No. 393, 73d Cong,, approved 
June 18, 1934, provided that the states need not repay through deductions 
from future highway grants. It is a moot question whether this act merely 
provided that the states need not repay in the fashion originally intended or 
whether it may be interpreted to mean that the states need never repay 
these advances in any fashion. For all practical purposes, however, the states 
regard the advances as canceled and repayment seems extremely unlikely. 
Advances made to cities and counties have never been canceled, although 
several bills have been introduced to accomplish this result, City and county 
debts are not only uncanceled but actually being collected as the bond falls 
due. Some of the bonds have been sold by the R.F,C. to private investors. 

64 See Hearings before the Committee on Baiiking and Currency, House, 
73d Cong., 1st Sess., on H, R. 4606, Unemployment Relief, April ii, 1933, 
p. 6 . Senator Wagner's views were corroborated in a statement by Senator 
Costigan at the same hearings, p, 24. 
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The Emergency Relief and Consti'uclion Act can therefore 
be regarded as the entrance of the federal government into the 
field of relief.®' It is true that, in order to have the bill passed, 
recourse was had to the subterfuge of dressing up “ grants ” 
as “ loans.” The bill, however, was the last stand of those 
opposed to federal entrance upon the financing of unemploy- 
ment relief. For the next few years emphasis shifted to such 
problems as the amount of administrative authority which 
should be placed in federal hands, the value of work relief 
versus direct relief, the conditions which should attach to fed- 
eral grants for relief, the amount of state matching to be 
required, and the size of federal appropriations. 

Shortly after the passage of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act the hardest-pressed states made applications 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for advances. 
Illinois and' Pennsylvania were particularly in need of funds 
and accounted for more than one-third of the disbursements 
made under the act of 1932. Ultimately, as indicated in Table 
2, funds were made available under the act in forty-two states 
and two territories (Hawaii and Puerto Rico). 

Comparatively little money was disbursed under the act dur- 
ing 1932; only about eighty million dollars was advanced in 
the period! from August 4, 1932, to December 31, 1932. A 
number of reasons serve to explain why the states were slow 
in securing funds under the act Some states were loath to 
incur further debt; indeed six slates never did borrow under 
the act In addition, a certain amount of political haggling 
went on between some governors and the chief executives of 
cities, towns, and counties. This was particularly true in states 
where rural elements controlled the state government and in- 
sisted that the state would not borrow but that cities could 
borrow (by putting up their own bonds as collateral) to relieve 
their relief situation if they chose. Furthermore, legislative 

66 For an account of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act and relief 
advances made through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, see Donald 
S, Watson, “Reconstruction Finance Corporation,” Mmictpal Year Book, 
my, op. cit, pp, 375 et seq. 
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TABLE 2 

Amounts Disbuhsed fob Eeliep and Work Relief Under the Emehqenct 
Relief and Consthuction Act of 1932, as Amended 


State 

Amount 
disbursed 
August 4,1932- 
August 11, 1933 

Stale 

Amount 
disbursed 
August 4, 1932- 
August 11, 1933 

Alabama 

. . S 4.211,688 

North Carolina . 

. . S 5,950,000 

Arizona 

. . 1,448,269 

North Dakota .. . 

592,768 

Arkansas 

.. 4,833,967 

Ohio 

19,257,205 

California 

.. 10,081,631 

Oklahoma 

. . 4,570,597 

Colorado 

. . 3,832,990 

Oregon 

. . 2,798,200 

rionTififitifttiti 
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District of Columbia , 

South Carolina .. 

. . 4,675,270 

Florida 

. . 3,886,612 

South Dakota .. . 

. . 1,803,946 

Georgia 

. . 1,745,692 

Tennessee 

. . 3,375,352 

Idaho 

. . 1,026,666 

Texas 

. . 7,952,391 

lUinoia 

.. 55.443,721 

Utah 

. . 2,923.439 

Indiana 

. . 5,179,031 



Iowa 

. . 2,151,430 

Virgima 

. . 3,496,304 

Kansas 

. . 2,592,934 

Washington 

. . 6,977,430 

Kentucky 

. . 6,728,987 

West Virginia . 

. . 9,655,218 

Louisiana 

. . 8,200,127 

Wisconsin 

.. 12,396,362 

Maine 

252,895 



Maryland 

176^380 



Michigan 

. . 21,808,199 



Minnesota 

.. 2,581,787 

Hawaii 

394,935 

Mississippi 

. . 4,058,919 

Puerto Rico .... 

360,000 

Missouri 

. . 4,616,789 



Montana 

. . 2,368^285 



Nebraska 


Total 

... 299,984,999 

Nevada 

262,632 



New Hampshire .. . . 

. . 1,366,603 



New Jersey 

.. 2,009,291 



New Mexico ....... 

387,903 



New York 

.. 26,600,000 




Source : Statistical and Economic Diviaon, Reconstruction. Finance Cor- 
poration. 
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action was required in some states to set up state relief organi- 
zations to handle funds secured through the R. F. C. ; this 
resulted in further delay."® 

States were by far the largest borrowers under the act. 
State governments themselves borrowed nearly all the sums 
noted in Table 2, which presents the total disbursed in each of 
the states. Advances were made to cities in only three states 
(Michigan, North Dakota, and Ohio), total municipal loans 
amounting to only $3,484,000. Total advances to counties 
approximated $16,000,000, and were confined to counties in 
the five states of Illinois, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
and Washington. By far the largest advance in this class was 
made to Cook County, Illinois, which accounted for 
$12,250,000. 

As will be seen from Table 2, the seven largest borrowers 
(New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and California) stretch from coast to coast and account for 
approximately 60 per cent of the advances. These states contain 
the cities and industrial areas where unemployment was then 
most rampant. It is interesting to note that of the six states in 
which no advances w'ere made, three (Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont) were in New England. This area of the 
United States had a long tradition behind it of local respon- 
sibility for relief, and its system of charities, both public and 
private, compared very favorably with similar organizations 
in other sections of the country. 

The Emergency Relief and Construction Act did not go 
into detail concerning the manner in which the R. F. C. was 
to allocate loans to the various states. The one important specific 
provision of the act touching upon this matter provided that 
“ not more than 15 per centum of such sura ($300,000,000) 
shall be available to any one Stale or Territory." During the 
hearings and debates on bills providing for loans for relief 

66 See Paul V. Betters, J, Kerwin Williams, and Sherwood L. Reeder, 
R 0 cent Federal-City Relatione (Washington; The United States Conference 
of Mayors, I93t5)» P> 
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purposes, Congressmen had sought to perfect some formula 
upon which funds could be allocated to slates without any 
discretion being placed in the lending agency. Thus, many Con- 
gressmen suggested that loans be apportioned according to 
population or some other fixed formula. It was pointed out, 
however, that need for relief funds did not necessarily follow 
population or any other easily measured factor. Under the act 
as passed, therefore, the R. F, C. was left free to allocate its 
loans to states on the basis of need, subject solely to the proviso 
that no single state could receive more than 15 per cent of 
the total. 

Actually, however, this restriction was later relaxed to permit 
one state, Illinois, to receive more than 15 per cent of the 
$300,000,000 provided for under the act. Through March 1933 
Illinois was advanced approximately $44,000,000, within one 
million of exceeding the 15 per cent maximum. The relief sit- 
uation in tlie slate was desperate, however, and Public No. 5, 
73d Congress, passed March 31, 1933, provided that “the 
unexpended and unallotted balance of the sum of $300,000,000 
made available under the terms and conditions of the Act 
approved July 21, 1932, . . . may be made available, or any 
portion thereof, to any State or Territory . . . without regard 
to the limitation of 15 per centum or other limitations as to 
per centum.” Shortly after the passage of this amendment to 
the act, Illinois received a further advance, bringing its loans 
to over $55,000,000, a figure amounting to almost 19 per cent 
of the total sum available under the act. 

Final decision concerning the making of advances rested 
squarely with the Board of Directors of the R. F. C. In some 
instances, the Directors granted the requests for funds for a 
state or political subdivision in entirety. Usually, however, 
requests were pared down after thorough investigation by the 
Corporation.” Thus, shortly after the passage of the act, Gov- 

67 See an article by Gertmde Springer, Associate Editor of the Mid- 
monthly Survey, “How Federal Relief Gets Into Action,’’ Midmonfhly 
Suwey, LXVIIl (October, 1933), 506. 
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ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania applied for an advance for his 
state of $45,000,000, the maximum amount any individual 
state could obtain under the act. In the application Governor 
Pinchot described the size of tlie unemployment and relief 
problems in his state and the future prospects in these fields. 
After examining the application and inquiring into the situa- 
tion, the Board made available approximately $11,300,000. 

In order to be able to pass on the merits of requests for 
advances, the R. F. C. required that certain information be 
sent with each application for funds. The letter which follows 
is Emergency Relief Bulletin No. i issued by the Corporation 
on August 2, 1932. It is quoted at length since it outlines fully 
the position of the R. F. C. with respect to advances and the 
type of information required. 

TO THE GOVERNORS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES I 

The Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, Title I, 
provides that “ The Governor of any State or Territory may from 
time to time make application for funds,” for the purpose of relief 
and work relief. It provides further that he " shall certify the 
necessity for such funds and that the resources of the State or 
Territory including moneys then available and which can be made 
available by the State or Territory, its political subdivisions, and 
private contributions, are inadequate to meet its relief needs.” 

It is plainly the intent of the act that any funds made available 
under this Act shall be, not in lieu of, but merely supplemental to 
local and state funds and private contributions where funds from 
those sources are inadequate. In addition to the certificates re- 
quired under Title I, subsections (c) and (e) of Section i, the 
following information is necessary in support of the application for 
such supplementary funds : 

I, List of the municipalities or other political subdivisions within 
the State or Territory for which such supplementary funds are 
requested under Title I of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1933, and amount requested for each. 

II. Information concerning each of the municipalities or other 
political subdivisions for which funds are requested, as to; 
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1. Estimated total amount needed for direct relief and work 
relief, including cost of administration, from all sources for each 
of the remaining calendar months of 1932. 

2. Estimated amounts available or which can be made avail- 
able for direct relief and work relief during each of the remain- 
ing calendar months of 1932 : 

(a) From local governmental funds, (municipal, county, 

township, etc.) 

(b) From private contributions. 

(c) From Stale governmental funds. 

(d) From funds supplied by national agencies (including 

flour and other relief in kind). 

(e) From any other sources. 

3. Expenditures for direct relief and work relief, including 
cost of administration, during each calendar month of 1932 to 
date of application; 

(a) From local governmental funds, (municipal, county, 

township, etc.) 

(b) From private contributions. 

(c) From State governmental funds. 

(d) From funds supplied by national agencies (including 

flour and other relief in kind). 

( e) From any other sources. 

4. Number of families and number of homeless or non-family 
persons receiving relief during each calendar month of 1932 to 
date and estimated number for each calendar month during the 
remainder of 1932. 

5. Total amount expended for relief, including cost of admin- 
istration, during the calendar year of 1931 in each of the muni- 
cipalities or other political subdivisions for which funds are 
requested : 

(a) From local governmental funds, (municipal, county, 

township, etc.) 

(b) From private contributions. 

(c) From State governmental funds. 

(d) From funds supplied by national agencies (including 

flour and other relief in kind). 

(e) From any other sources. 
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6. Number of families and number of homeless or non-family 
persons receiving relief during each calendar month of 1931. 

7. Statement of any emergency action to provide relief funds, 
which has been taken since January i, 193T, by each municipality 
or other political subdivision for which supplementary relief 
funds are requested : 

Through governmental funds: 

(a) Amount of additional funds from taxation. 

(b) Amount made available by borrowing. 

1. By long term borrowing (bond issues, etc.) 

2. By short term borrowing. 

(c) Amount diverted to relief from funds derived from all 

normal sources of revenue which are usually em- 
ployed for other purposes. 

Through private funds : 

(a) Amount raised through emergency appeals. 

(b) Amount made available by borrowing. 

8. Statement of any local emergency action contemplated or 
which can be taken before December 31, 1932, in each muni- 
cipality or other political subdivision for which supplementary 
funds are requested. 

III. Information concerning State action for relief. 

1. Statement of any emergency action to provide relief funds 
which has been taken since January i, 1931, by the State, and 
which would in any way affect State relief as such as well as that 
of the municipality or other political subdivision for which sup- 
plementary relief funds are being sought. 

2. Statement of any emergency action to provide relief funds 
which is contemplated or which can be taken by the State before 
December 31, 1932, and which would in any way affect State 
relief as such as well as that of the municipalities or other 
political subdivisions for which supplementary relief funds are 
requested. 

Fred C. Choxton, 

Assistant to the Directors, 
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The supporting information required by Bulletin No. i cast 
light upon many aspects of the relief problem which had previ- 
ously been the subject for conjecture. Prior to this time, as 
indicated, only the most fragmentary information had' been 
available at Washington. It is true that information was not 
received from all states, that incomplete information was for- 
warded by others, and that much more complete data were 
soon available under the Federal Emergency Relief Adminisi- 
tration. Nevertheless, the information gathered by the R. F. C. 
in order to judge applications for advances did make available 
to the federal government, for the first time, a fairly accurate 
picture of certain aspects of the relief situation. 

The R. F. C. did not make a serious attempt to supervise 
relief administration in the states. The Corporation conceived 
itself to be a banking and not a social agency. Its main concern 
therefore was to ascertain how much was needed in a particular 
state applying for assistance and how much the state could raise 
by itself. The Corporation’s loan was an attempt to supply at 
least part of the difference. Close examination of the fitness of 
state personnel, adequacy of relief, and the question of work 
relief versus direct relief fell outside the scope of the R. F. C.’s 
activities. Field agents of the R. F. C. did, however, help to 
shape relief agencies, notably in Texas and Los Angeles.®® The 
R. F, C., however, never exercised control at all comparable 
to that later exerted by the F. E. R. A. The looseness of 
federal control was perhaps justified by the fact that at the 
time, in theory at least, the federal government was merely 
acting as a banker in lending funds to states. 

The R. F. C. advances were no doubt of great aid in some 
states and localities. This was particularly true of Chicago. 
The total of $300,000,000 available for relief advances, how- 

68 The five field representatives of the R.F.C. were Rowland Haynes, 
Robert W. Kelso, Pierce Willianrs, Thad Holt and Wayne McMillan. The 
first three mentioned later became field representatives of the F.E.R.A. Thad 
Holt snbseciuently became relief administrator in Alabama and then Assistant 
Administrator of the W.P,A 
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ever, was inadequate to meet the relief problem then existing. 
The section of the act on self-liquidating loans for construction 
likewise failed to accomplish its purpose and resulted in only 
a slight stimulation of local public construction. The provision 
for a $322,000,000 federal public works program could scarcely 
fill the gap left by the tremendous decrease in private and state 
and local construction. 

The rather conservative estimates of unemployment of the 
American Federation of Labor showed slightly over 12,- 
000,000 persons unemployed in February 1933. The estimates 
of the National Industrial Conference Board indicated 14,- 
721,000 unemployed. About tliis time the banking structure 
of the country began to weaken, a tendency which culminated 
in all banks throughout the country being closed in the first 
days of the Roosevelt Administration. Relief stations were 
closing for lack of funds and minor disturbances were reported 
in nearly all sections of the country. Business continued to 
toboggan dizzily downwards throughout February, and fear, 
which had previously been confined primarily to the unemployed 
and those on relief rolls, became prevalent in all branches of 
society. 

On March 4, 1933, a new Administration took control. The 
new President and Congress were forced by circumstances to 
throw the full strength of the national government into the 
fight. On May 12, 1933, therefore, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933 providing $500,000,000 for outright grants 
to the states for relief was approved by President Roosevelt.*® 
Active federal participation in unemployment relief bad become 
a reality. 

69 Public No. IS, 73d Cong., approved May 12, 1933- 



CHAPTER II 

THE GRANT-IN-AID APPLIED 
TO RELIEF 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration was created 
in May 1933, during a period that may be described as one 
of crisis government. As in the case of the other emergency 
agencies which were set up during this period, speed was the 
essence of the problem. There were at that time almost five 
million families and single persons, representing over nineteen 
million people, on relief rolls in the United States.^ State and 
local resources were unable to cope with this problem and the 
need for immediate and substantial federal aid had become 
generally recognized. 

The strong tradition of local responsibility for relief, plus 
the fact that there was no time to build a federal relief agency 
from the ground up, were important reasons for the general 
belief that such financial assistance as might be necessary 
should be given through the device of grants-in-aid. Further, 
it was agreed that the need for federal aid for relief might be 
expected to pass in a short time. The grant method made 
possible the temporary use of many state and local emergency 
relief agencies which were already in existence. The grant 
method was also deemed desirable on grounds of administra- 
tive efficiency. Complete centralization of relief at Washington 
in May 1933 would probably have resulted in " apoplexy at the 
center and anemia at the extremities.” Finally, those who 
accepted reluctantly the need for federal action with respect 
to relief thought the grant method less objectionable than a 
program run entirely from Washington. 

For all the foregoing reasons the F, E. R. A, was set up 
as a grant agency. Despite its broad title, it was not a central- 
ized relief agency with power to administer relief tliroughout 

1 See iitiro, Table 3, p. 82. 

S8 
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the country. The main duties of tlie F. E. R. A. were the allo- 
cation of federal moneys to the various states on the basis of 
total needs, financial resources, etc. ; the promulgation of rul- 
ings to insure certain minimum relief standards in the states 
and the proper use of federal funds; and the maintenance of 
a central clearing-house of information on relief problems and 
procedure in the various states. In other words, the F. E. R. A. 
merely provided another example of the familiar device of 
federalism — the grant-in-aid to the states. 

A brief explanation of the rise and scope of the grant-in-aid 
system and the nature of the controls developed by the federal 
government through this procedure may serve to clarify the 
relationship which came into being between the states and the 
federal government with the creation of the F. E. R. A. The 
inception of the grant-in-aid idea may be seen in the early 
years of the Republic when numerous grants of land were 
made by the federal government to the states.* Many of these 
early grants were made unconditionally, while in others the 
federal government merely stipulated that the lands or funds 
should be used for schools, roads or other purposes. 

The present grant-in-aid system, however, is really a product 
of the twentieth century, although its roots may be traced to 
the Morrill Act of 1862.* Under that act Congress granted 
tracts of land to the various stales, the proceeds from the sale 
of this land to be used for establishing colleges “ where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” The act further forbade the use of any of 
the money for buildings or equipment, thus insuring state par- 
ticipation if a college was to be set up. Annual reports showing 
the progress of the colleges were also required by the act. 
Apparently, however, there was no provision for federal action 

2 Austin F. Macdonald, Federal 4 id (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1928), pp. 19-21. 

3 12 Stat. L. 503. 
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regardless of the state of affairs revealed in these annual 
reports. This situation was remedied in an act of i8go ‘ which 
supplemented the Morrill Act by providing an annual grant 
for the colleges and authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold the annual apportionment of those colleges which 
failed to observe the standards required by the federal law. 
This potential withholding of federal funds has developed into 
one of the more potent means of securing state acquiescence in 
federal requirements, and Congress has used this device in 
many instances in later legislation to enforce federal standards. 
The principle was applied to federal grants in the following 
fields; agricultural experiment stations and extension work in 
agriculture and home economics ; public roads ; vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation ; distribution of nursery stock ; forest 
fire prevention and forest extension work; and maternity and 
infant hygiene,® During the so-called normal years, 1925-26-27, 
federal grants to the states averaged $140,000,000 each year, 
nearly 60 per cent of this aid being for highway construction.® 

The three following conditions in varying forms are usually 
attached to grants-in-aid. First, the state legislature must accept 
the federal act and create a state agency with power adequate 

4 26 Stat, L. 417. 

6 The constitutionality of the grant-in-aid system was raised in two suits 
before the Supreme Court questioning the constitutionality of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act of 1921 providing for grants to the states for maternity and 
infant hygiene, Massachusetts v. M etloit and Protlmgham v, M elloH, 262 U S. 
447 (1923) • The cases were dismissed for want of jurisdiction but the court 
clearly indicated through obiter dicta that the grant-in-aid principle could 
not be considered to be usurpation of state powers. United States v. Butler, 
S 6 Sup. Ct. 312 (1936) is not contra this view and may be distinguished by 
the fact that under the act in question moneys weie granted to individuals 
and not to states. A recent scries of decisions by the Supreme Court concern- 
ing constitutionality of various provisions of the Social Security Act appear 
to accept as beyond question the right of the federal government to make 
grants-in-aid for the general welfare; Chas. C. Steward Machine Co. v. 
Dffuis, 301 U. S. S48 (1937) 1 Helvering v. Davis, 301 U. S. 619 (i 937 ) i 
Carmichael v. Southern Coal and Coke Ca„ Carmichael v. Gulf States Paper 
Corp., 301 U, S. 49 S ( 1937 ). 

6 Macdonald, op. cif„ p. 6. 
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to execute the work involved. Secondly, the state agency must 
draft and submit a plan for carrying on its activities which 
meets with federal approval. The state is responsible for the 
proper execution of the plan, but must conform to minimum 
standards set by the federal supervisory agency. Thus, federal 
officials may require that roads be built under certain specifica- 
tions or that state officials have certain minimum professional 
qualifications. The degree of supervision exerted by the federal 
government has varied widely according to the type of project 
receiving the federal subsidy.^ The third condition found in 
most grant-in-aid statutes has been that of matching funds. 
Usually the state has been required to spend at least one dollar 
of state or local funds for every dollar received from tlie 
federal treasury. Finally, it should be observed that there is no 
legal compulsion present in these grants. Each state is free to 
reject the subsidy and retain entire control over the subject in 
question. Thus the broad federal grant-in-aid principles were 
well established and in wide use prior to the extension of the 
grant method to the relief of destitution.® 

The preamble of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 
clearly stated the co-operative spirit in which federal grants 
were to be offered to the states for relief purposes. 

“ . . . The Congress hereby declares that the present eco- 
nomic depression has created a serious emergency, due to wide- 
spread unemployment and increasing inadequacy of State and 
local relief funds, resulting in the existing or ihreatened depri- 
vation of a considerable number of families and individuals 
of the necessities of life, and making it imperative that the 
Federal Government cooperate more effectively with the several 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia in furnish- 
ing relief to their needy and distressed people.” 

7 V. 0 . Key, Jr., The Administration of Federal Grants to States (Chicago ; 
Public Administration Service, 1937)- 

8 For a discussion of the basic principles of grants-in-aid in England, see 
Sidney Webb, Grants in Aid; A Criticism and a Proposal (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., tgii, revised 1920). 
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Section 3 (a) of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 
created the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and 
vested in the President the power to appoint an Administrator 
subject to the advice and consent of the Senate. The salary of 
the Administrator was to be fixed by the President, but was 
not to exceed ten thousand dollars. This section also provided 
that the F, E. R. A. was to cease to exist upon the expiration of 
two years after the date of enactment of the act, at which time 
any unexpended balances of funds provided under the act were 
to be disposed of as the Congress should decide.® Section 3 (b) 
gave the Administrator authority to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of all employees of the Administration, without 
regard to the Civil Service laws or the Classification Act of 
1923 as amended, but the compensation was in no case to 
exceed eight thousand dollars. 

Section 5 of the act prescribed that “ any State desiring to 
obtain funds under this Act shall through its Governor malce 
application therefor from time to time to the Administrator.” 
The purposes for which the Administrator might make grants 
are set out in section 4 (a) : “ . . . the Administrator is auth- 
orized to malce grants to the several States to aid in meeting 
the costs of furnishing relief and work relief and in relieving 
the hardship and suffering caused by unemployment in the 
form of money, service, materials, and/or commodities to pro- 
vide the necessities of life to persons in need as a result of the 
present emergency, and/or to their dependents, whether resi- 
dent, transient, or homeless.” 

The act made available $500,000,000 to be allocated to the 
states. Section 4 (b) of the act provided that a maximum of 
$250,000,000 was to be granted to the states on the basis of 

9 The life of the Federal Emergency Relief Adniiniatration was subse- 
quently extended by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1933 (Public 
Resolution No. 11, 74th Cong., approved April 8, 1935) which provided for 
the continuation of the Federal Emergency Relief Act as amended, until 
June 30, 1936. See infro, chap, vi, for an account of tlie liquidation of the 
F.E.R.A. 
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one dollar for each three dollars of public moneys, from all 
sources, spent in the state for unemployment relief during the 
preceding three months. Quarterly grants under this section 
were made automatically by the Administrator upon proof of 
state expenditures for the past quarter. The method of allocat- 
ing the balance of the $500,000,000 was provided for under 
section 4 (c). This sum, unlike the funds disbursed under 
section 4 (b), was a discretionary fund from which grants 
might be made by the Administrator to those states whose 
financial resources were so inadequate that they could not meet 
their relief needs under the matching provisions of section 4 
(b). Section 4 (f) further provided that “ the amount available 
to any one state under subsections (b) and (c) of this section 
shall not exceed 15 per centum of the total amount made avail- 
able by such subsections.” Part of the original relief grants, 
therefore, were to be distributed among the states in accordance 
with a prescribed statutory formula ; the remainder were to be 
allotted on a discretionary basis by the F, E. R. A.‘“ 

Realizing that little was known concerning many important 
aspects of the relief problem, Congress provided in section 
3 (c) that “ in executing any of the provisions of this Act, 
the Administrator, and any person duly authorized or desig- 
nated by him, may conduct any investigation pertinent or 
material to the furtherance of the purposes of this Act and, 
at the request of the President, shall make such further in- 
vestigations and studies as the President may deem necessary 
in dealing with the problems of unemployment relief.” Under 
authority of this section the F. E. R. A. research sections 
studied many of the uncharted areas of the relief problem. 

The powers granted to the Administrator under sections S 
and 6 of the act were of considerable importance from the 
point of view of intergovernmental relationships. Section 5 
provided that the following information, in a form to be deter- 
mined by the Administrator, must accompany each state appU- 

10 For the methods used by the F.E.R.A. in allocating funds, see infra, 
chap. V. 
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cation for funds : “ ( i ) The amounts necessary to meet relief 
needs in the State during the period covered by such application 
and the amounts available from public or private sources within 
the State, its political subdivisions, and from private agencies, 
to meet the relief needs of the State, (2) the provision made 
to assure adequate administrative supervision, (3) the provi- 
sion made for suitable standards of relief, and (4) the purposes 
for which the funds requested will be used.” Section 6 provided 
that "... the Governor of each State receiving grants under 
this Act shall file monthly with the Administrator, and in the 
form required by him, a report of the disbursements made 
under such grants.” In a later chapter outlining the bases for, 
and mechanics of, making grants, these reporting features will 
be treated at greater length. 

The Congress also provided for a reporting system to keep 
the Congress and President informed on the activities of the 
F, E. R. A. Section 3 (d) provided that “ the Administrator 
shall print monthly, and shall submit to the President and to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives (or to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
if those bodies are not in session), a report of his activities 
and expenditures under this Act. Such reports shall, when sub- 
mitted, be printed as public documents.” In conformity with 
this provision a Monthly Report of the F. E. R. A. was pub- 
lished each month from the inception of the federal relief 
agency through June 1936 and the combined documents form 
a valuable source of information concerning the activities of 
the organization. 

Section 7 of the act provided that the term " State ” as used 
in the act was to be interpreted to include the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, 
thus enabling the Administrator to make grants to these gov- 
ernmental units as well as to the forty-eight states. 

A reading of the main provisions of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933, which have just been outlined, gives some 
indication of the general relationship which was to exist be- 
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tween the new federal agency and the state and local relief 
administrations. Statutory provisions alone, however, do not 
always give a complete or accurate picture of actual procedures. 
True, the statute indicates that the F. E. R. A. was to be a 
grant agency; actually, however, the F. E. R. A. was distin- 
guished from the usual grant agency by the far greater degree 
of control that it exerted over the governmental agencies receiv- 
ing its grants. 

The functions of the F. E. R. A. were normally limited to 
allocation of funds and promulgation of rules concerning their 
expenditure; actual administration was not assumed by the 
federal government. Because the utmost confusion has prevailed 
on the point, it may be well to emphasize again the fact that 
since the F. E. R. A. was a grant agency relief applicants did 
not receive their food orders or relief checks from officials of 
the F. E. R. A.^^ In all three main types of F. E. R, A, activi- 
ties (direct relief, work relief^* and special programs), the 
making of actual contacts with relief persons was a function 
of the local relief agencies. All applicants for relief had their 
eligibility determined by the social service divisions of the 
local relief agencies, the main activities of which may be sum- 
marized as follows: initial interview of the applicant for 
relief; investigation of the eligibility of the applicant; deter- 
mination of the budgetary requirements of the family or 
individual requesting assistance; certification to the work divi- 
sion of employable heads of families or the supplying of direct 
relief to the applicant; and periodic visits to all recipients of 
relief to see that needs were being met. Special visits were also 
made for the purpose of rechecking eligibility and pruning the 

11 Exceptions to this general rule are noted infra, in chap, iv, in the dis- 
cussion beginning on p. 17 s. 

12 The Civil Works Administration should not be confused with work 
relief programs financed by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
The principles which governed the Gvil Works Administration, a federal 
program, are indicated infra, in chap. in. 
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relief rolls. Thus, the basic and actual administration of relief 
was left where it had always been — in the localities.^* 

The function of the F. E. R. A., on the other hand, in addi- 
tion to granting funds to the governors of the states, consisted 
in issuing regulations that were designed to promote uniform 
minimum relief standards and the proper use of federal frmds. 
The federal agency had no direct contact with the local relief 
agencies. The regulations for which it required observance if 
federal funds were to be provided were sent to the state relief 
organizations, manned by state officials. It was the duty of the 
state organizations to keep local agencies functioning efficiently 
and in conformity with the broad rules issued by the F. E. R. A, 
The federal agency relied in large part upon the reports of state 
relief administrators regarding local coniiiliance with these fed- 
eral regulations. As a further check, extensive use was made of 
federal field agents, each of whom was charged with reporting 
on relief activities in a particular group of states. Through 
these and other devices the F. E. R. A. exerted a high degree 
of control over the activities of state and local relief agencies.^* 

The central point of the new triadic relief system (federal, 
state and local) was the F. E. R. A. at Washington. This 
agency began operations when Harry L. Hopkins assumed 
office on May 22.^* The personnel of the division of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which had been charged with the 
function of making advances for relief tmder the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act served as a skeleton staff for the 
new organization. The F. E. R. A. however, was to enter upon 
many activities not performed by the Emergency Relief Divi- 

13 See an article by Josephine C. Brown, "Social Service Division," 
Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., March 1936, pp. i et seq, 

1 ft See infra, chap, iv, for an account of the F.E.E..A. control devices. 

15 During the very early period of the F.E.R.A., Laiigdon W, Post served 
as Assistant Administrator. See Gertrude Springer, “ The New Deal and the 
Old Dole,” Survey Graphic, XXII (July 1933), 347 et seq,, for an account 
of the first few hectic weeks during which tire F.E.RA. staff at Wash- 
ington was assembled. 
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sion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ; as work was 
begun in new fieldSj the Administrator built up his staff. 

One of the first major moves in building up the new organ- 
ization was the creation of a Division of Research and Statis- 
tics.^® The division was to have many important functions, in- 
cluding the collection of information in comparable form from 
each state “ concerning the number of families given relief 
from public funds, the amount of public relief expenditures, 
types of relief given, and the sources of public funds for unem- 
ployment relief.” ” In addition to collecting this material, the 
division was to interpret the information “ in relation to 
national and local economic conditions.” Another function of 
the research group was to analyze local employment and pay 
roll figures, agricultural conditions, and other major factors 
influencing need for relief. The Municipal Finance Section of 
this division analyzed state and local contributions for relief 
and the possibilities of these governmental units securing rev- 
enite for relief under various tax and borrowing devices. In 
general, the Municipal Finance Section was intended to keep 
the Administrator informed concerning the amount that he 
could reasonably expect each state to contribute.^® Finally, the 
Division of Research and Statistics as a whole was to serve as 
a national clearing house for information concerning relief 
problems. 

The administrative staff at Washington developed rapidly, 
and divisions and sections were created and replaced, all in a 
short period of time. For this reason one cannot merely describe 
the administrative organization of the F. E. R. A. ; the descrip- 
tion must be of the F. E. R. A. at some definite date. In 
November 1934, a period when the organization was fully 
developed, the functions of the F, E. R. A. were distributed 

16 Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., May 22 tljrough June 30, 1933, p, & 

17 md. 

IS Ibid. 

19 See infra, chap. v. 
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among four major divisions, each under an Assistant Admin- 
istrator. One of tliese major divisions was that of Research, 
Statistics and Finance. This division grew out of the original 
Division of Research and Statistics. 

The institution of work relief programs for the greatest pos- 
sible number of the employable persons on relief was always 
one of the major objectives of the Administrator. For this 
reason a special Work Division was created to encourage states 
and localities to institute useful work programs. The work pro- 
grams were of course under the immediate direction of the 
work division of the state and local emergency relief adminis- 
tration which had charge of the planning of work projects, of 
assigning eligible employees to work, and of managing activi- 
ties necessary to the completion of the projects. The role of 
the federal relief agency was to supply funds to the states and 
to improve the quality of state work programs through the 
issuance of orders concerning the manner in which federal 
funds might be spent. Thus, one section of the Federal Work 
Division offered advice to states concerning engineering prob- 
lems. Still another section of the Federal Work Division drafted 
regulations with respect to state and local relief projects. 
Other sections framed detailed procedures concerning problems 
of safety of work relief employees and such problems of labor 
relations as hours and wages and working conditions. The 
F. E. R. A. exerted considerable control over slate and local 
work programs through rules and regulations and orders issued 
by the Work Division concerning the above matters.®® 

A third major division of the F. E. R. A. was that of Rural 
Rehabilitation. Before the program under the general guidance 
of this division began to function in the second quarter of 1934, 
relief had been extended in rural areas under the general relief 
program of work and direct relief. The rural rehabilitation pro- 

20 In chap, lii the reader will find an account of the work relief objectives 
of the F.E.R.A, and the regulations which it issued in an attempt to reach 
iliese objectives. 
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gram was based upon one fundamental assumption. This tenet 
was that a distinction could be drawn between the plight of 
many rural destitute persons and tlie unemployed workers in 
the cities. The city worker is completely dependent upon his 
job; if this be taken away he has nothing to fall back upon, 
and barring unusual circumstances he will be completely de- 
pendent upon public assistance in a relatively short period. 
The rural dweller, on the other hand, can nearly always wrest 
most of the necessities of life from the soil if only he has a 
minimum of stock, tillable land, equipment, some knowledge of 
farming, and a little credit. It followed as a corollary thesis, 
therefore, that by striking at a few major factors causing desti- 
tution, many rural relief families could be rehabilitated and an 
end made to small but continuous outlays to them for direct 
relief and work relief. Rehabilitation was to be achieved 
through three main devices : 

(a) Rehabilitation in place — ^supplying destitute farm fami- 
lies with working capital such as cattle, horses, farm equip- 
ment, etc., and adjusting their debts, 

(b) Removal of farm families from submarginal land. 

(c) Establishment of stranded populations on profitable land. 

The Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F. E. R. A. was 

charged with the duty of assisting the states in drafting plans 
to carry out these objectives, and the general supervision of 
the state programs as they were put into active operation. From 
the outset, the F. E. R. A. maintained close contact with the 
Department of Agriculture and with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, and the general objectives and plans were worked out 
jointly with them. The Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture was particularly helpful through its advice to 
the F. E. R. A. on technical aspects of the rural economy. 

Actual administration of the programs was a responsibility 
of state rural rehabilitation divisions which were organized 

21 For a brief account of the objectives of tbe Kural Kebabilitatiou Division 
see infra, chap, iii, pp, 138-142. 
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under the state emergency relief administrations. These divi- 
sions were under a state director of rural rehabilitation. In 
order to avoid duplication of administrative machinery, certain 
functions were carried out through previously established units 
of the state emergency relief administrations. Thus the state 
social service divisions which antedated the rehabilitation units 
worked out budgets which were used by the rural rehabilitation 
divisions in advancing subsistence goods. 

Generally speaking, the states found it desirable to set up 
permanent legal entities (Rural Rehabilitation Coiporations) 
to perform the fiscal functions of the rehabilitation divisions. 
The corporations were given full powers in their charters of 
incorporation to engage in buying, selling, or leasing of real 
property, and other business activities necessary to tlie attain- 
ment of the objectives of the program. These corporations held 
title or lien against all real property, served as payee and cus- 
todian of all notes covering advances to rehabilitation cases, 
and received payment on all obligations due the corporation. 
The board of directors was usually made up of the regional 
field representative of the F. E. R. A., the state relief director, 
the director of the state’s agricultural extension service, the 
regional director of the Land Policy Section of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, and three citizens selected 
by these persons. No grants were made by the F. E. R. A. to 
the respective governors for rehabilitation work except upon 
approval by the federal agency of a program outlined by the 
state rehabilitation division. As an added precaution, however, 
the certificates of stock of the rehabilitation corporations were 
pledged to the Federal Administrator to ensure conformity 
with the program as outlined. 

The fourth major division of the F. E. R. A. was that of 
Relations with States, One of the major functions of the divi- 
sion was to supervise the direct relief programs of the states.®® 

23l.<icated in this division was the important social service unit which 
helped to draft many of the basic regulations governing State and local 
Sodal Service Division procedure. In addition, one section of this division 
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As indicated by its title, the division was the focal point of 
contact with the states concerning major points of policy. 
Liaison with the states was maintained in large part through 
the field men of the division stationed throughout the country. 

Certain basic facts led the F. E. R. A. to delegate consid- 
erable powers to the field representatives. The emergency relief 
problem had come to a crisis suddenly. State and local 
organizations were in a constant slate of flux, the grant-in- 
aid relationship for relief was new, and no definite routine for 
federal-state contacts had been established. Concentration of 
all control at Washington in this period would not have been 
successful, for questions were continually arising concerning 
the interpretation of federal rules, and stales far removed 
from Washington could not wait for authority from the Capital 
before proceeding to deal wdth problems that cried for im- 
mediate solution. 

Had the F. E. R. A. been dealing with a less pressing and 
dynamic problem such as grants for vocational rehabilitation, 
had the funds spent been small and the numbers aided few, 
had there been time to plan prior to the creation of the federal 
relief agency, or if there had been well organized state and 
local agencies in operation at tlie time of its creation and tlie 
problem been not so urgent as emergency relief, it is possible 
that the field representatives would not have been given the 
powers which were ultimately conferred upon them. In view 
of the situation facing the F. E. R. A., however, it was inevit- 
able that strong field offices should be built up.®'' 

was charged with formulating federal policy on transients and attaching 
federal rules to grants made to states for the purpose of transient relief; 
another section performed the same function with respect to the state edu- 
cational programs for which federal relief funds were made available. Both 
of these special programs receive further attention infra, in chap. ill. 

23 The work of the field representatives and their staffs was not limited to 
interpreting federal regulations to the states. In addition, members of the field 
staff performed wliat may be classified as inspectional services, that is, they 
reported to the F.K.R.A. concerning the manner in which states and localities 
were carrying on their programs. For a discussion of the role of the field 
representatives in enforcing federal icgulations, see infra, chap, iv. 
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It should be stressed that the field representatives acquired 
their great influence by degrees. At the outset there was a 
pronounced tendency, common in the early stages of practically 
all grant agencies, for the Washington office to hold as tightly 
to its powers as it could. Thus, during the first year of opera- 
tions of the F. E, R. A., all members of the division concerned 
with relations with the states were centrally located at Wash- 
ington. Field representatives made trips from time to time, 
but their headquarters were at Washington, and there they 
returned upon the completion of an assignment. Under this 
system, many of the less important problems were ironed out 
through correspondence from Washington; field trips were 
made only to settle the more important and pressing problems. 

The field representatives in the early days had no definite 
group of states for which they were responsible. Except in 
emergency, however, their activities were generally confined to 
a particular section of the country, such as the South, the 
Mid-West, the New England states, etc. Between assignments 
they returned to Washington. 

Generally speaking, it was not considered the function of 
the field representative to pass upon the merits of the issue at 
stake. His duty was rather to give the Washington office a 
complete picture of the situation. True, he often indicated the 
steps which he thought should be followed, and his advice was 
taken seriously. In the last analysis, however, it was the Wash- 
ington office that made the decision. Thus, it was not at all 
unusual for a field representative to proceed with considerable 
caution and to telephone to Washington for instructions three 
or four times a day during this period. 

A ^ift of additional power to the field began to occur, 
however, shortly after the reorganization of the field service 
which took place upon the issuance of an order by the Ad- 
ministrator in the early part of May 1934. Under this order 
the United States was divided into regions and a field repre- 


24 F. S. I, issued May 3, 1934. 
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sentative was stationed in the field in charge of each region. 
Regional offices were set up and provision was made for secre- 
tarial help and all incidental expenses. To each region was 
assigned a field examiner, social worker, engineer, and in 
regions requiring such services, a rural rehabilitation expert. 
Research advisors were subsequently added as members of 
these regional staffs, all members of which were, at least nom- 
inally, under the direction and supervision of the field 
representatives.*' 

Prior to this reorganization, the engineers, field examiners, 
and other specialized field officers who were sent out by the 
various divisions of the central office had moved in more or 
less independent orbits. Co-ordination was difficult while they 
remained responsible only to their respective division heads in 
Washington, This situation was particularly distasteful to the 
field representatives, who had general responsibility on policy 
matters but could exert no control over the special field men. 
Furthermore, the lines of authority were not clearly drawn 
among the functional field men. It was not uncommon for states 
which desired quick action to consult whichever field man 
could be reached at the time. Contradictory advice and con- 
fusion was sometimes the result so far as the stale relief 
administrations were concerned; for the various field men the 
system was sometimes productive of bickering over encroach- 
ments upon one another’s authority. The institution of fixed 
field offices, with a field representative in general diarge of all 
the federal officials performing special functional services in 
his region, was therefore a landmark in the development of 
F. E, R. A. administrative practices. 

The number of regional offices, each under a field represen- 
tative, varied from eight to ten during the period of F. E. 

25 The members of the field staff were appointed by the appropriate 
division heads, subject to final approval by the Administrator. 

26 Thus, in November 1934 , there were nine regional offices, each under a 
field representative. The regions were made up of the following states: (i> 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont ; 
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R. A. grants. The five members of each field representative’s 
staff represented corresponding divisions in the staff at Wash- 
ington. The social worker advised the state relief organizations 
concerning such questions as the method of determining eligi- 
bility for relief and the establishment of relief budgets. The 
regional engineer offered technical engineering advice with 
reference to the work relief programs of the states. The 
regional examiner represented the financial and statistical 
staff in the field. This official did not actually audit state 
relief accounts nor collect state relief statistics. His function 
was rather to make certain that the states were using proper 
auditing and statistical methods and employing competent per- 
sonnel in performing these tasks. The rural rehabilitation ad- 
visor offered advice concerning the formulation and prosecution 
of state rehabilitation programs and the research advisor con- 
sulted on state and local research programs. 

Although, as stated above, the field representatives were 
placed in authority in their respective regions, they never 
exerted more than broad supervisory powers over the federal 
field examiners, engineers, social workers, and other specialists 
of their staffs. In one or two regions, strong administrators 
succeeded from the beginning in exerting considerable author- 
ity, but ordinarily the staff members, appointed by the central 
office, looked primarily to the heads of their respective divisions 
at Washington. A concrete illustration of where the regional 
staff members considered the center of gravity to be was the 
fact that they often communicated directly with the Wash- 
ington office regarding their plans and activities, and merely 
furnished the chief of the regional office with carbon copies, 

(2) Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania; (3) Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Virgin Islands; (4) Kentucky, Ohio, West 
Virginia; ( 5 ) Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Wyoming; (6) Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin; (7) 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas; (8) Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah; (9) Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington. 
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As time went on, however, the field representatives gradually 
achieved a much greater degree of authority over their staffs. 
The climax of this steady development was reached in the 
summer of 1935 as the active life of the F. E. R. A. began 
to draw to a close."^ 

The F. E. R. A. found certain obvious advantages in the 
existence of the regional offices. The field staff, with a fixed 
headquarters, became more fully acquainted with the problems 
of a group of states, and they were always on hand to render 
advice and to interpret federal orders.'® It was recognized, how- 
ever, that unless proper steps were taken, the field representa- 
tives might lose touch with developments at Washington. Tlie 
ultimate result might be that policies would tend to diverge in 
the various regions and field representatives might even issue 
orders clearly contrary to those emanating from Washington. 
For this reason the heads of all field offices were called back to 
Washington at intervals for conferences in which the Admin- 
istrator, the head of the Division of Relations with States, 
and other major officials of tlie staff at Washington also 
participated. 

In an effort to co-ordinate the field system with the staff at 
Washington, the Administrator ordered on May 3, 1934, that 
" all general orders [from Washington to the states] having 
to do either with administration or policy are to be routed 
through tlie Field Representatives and the regional offices. These 
orders and communications arc to be cleared through the office 
of Aubrey Williams and to be signed by the Administrator. 
Correspondence having to do with specific situations, wherever 
possible, is to be routed through the Field Representatives and 
the regional offices.” The Administrator took further action 
at the same time to co-ordinate all federal activities in a region 

27 It is interesting to note that the field representatives of the VV.P.A, 
came to exert much greater authority over their staffs than did the field 
representatives of the F.E.RA, 

2SKey, op. cit,, chap. iii. 

29 F. S. I. 
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and to avoid duplication of effort, by providing that “ all 
special field people [from Washington] going into regions from 
such services as the Educational, Transient, Research Depart- 
ments, etc., will report to the Field Representatives so that the 
regional offices may be informed at all times as to work being 
done or contemplated in their region.” 

It is not an easy task to describe accurately the actual and 
very considerable devolution of authority that came about 
slowly but surely after the creation of the field offices in May 
1934. Certain broad statements can be made, however. The 
powers of the field representatives were at their highest in 
the period from the spring of 1935 until the end of the active 
existence of the F. E. R. A. in December of that year. This 
development, like the increased control which the field repre- 
sentatives finally gained over their regional staffs, was due in 
part to the fact that during 1935 Washington relief officials 
of the F. E. R. A. were busy planning and administering the 
new W. P. A. program. 

Even during 193S, of course, the Washington office con- 
tinued to formulate major policies, although relying to a con- 
siderable extent upon the advice of the field men. There was 
continual need, however, for the application of these broad 
rules to specific situations. Here the field representatives exerted 
great influence. This is not to say that a major operating 
decision, such as the question of whether a particular state was 
putting up a sufficient share for relief, would not ultimately 
be subject to the attention and disposition of the Washington 
staff. Even on such major questions, however, the recommenda- 
tion of the field representative bore great weight. Moreover, it 
was necessary for the field representatives to make frequent 
decisions endorsing or disapproving contemplated state or local 
action on relatively minor matters. The interpretation of the 
federal rule by the field representative might be overruled on 
appeal to Washington; in most cases, however, he was able to 
make his ruling ” stick.” 

30 /6R 
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In short, the field representative did not originate major 
policy rulings; these came from the Washington office. His 
duty was to interpret the Washington orders and apply these 
rulings to specific situations. This power of interpreting rulings 
was in itself, of course, a broad grant of authority to the field 
representative. Many of the orders framed by the Washington 
office were purposely vague in detail, to permit their adaptation 
to local circumstances and local sentiment. Thus, the federal 
rule that persons should be removed from relief rolls only in 
the event of a “ genuine ” labor shortage left much to the 
discretion of the respective field men.'*^ 

The ability of the field representatives to set the tone in 
interpreting federal orders within their region naturally varied 
in accordance with the personality of the field man, the type of 
state administrators within his region, and the distance from 
Washington. A strong field representative, particularly if his 
ability was well-known to the Federal Administrator, could 
usually assume considerable authority. The extent of his influ- 
ence was partially dependent, however, upon the personalities 
of the state administrators in his region and the relationships 
which those state officials bore to the Federal Administrator. 
If the state administrators w'ere strong personalities also, they 
sometimes went “ over the head ” of the field representative 
and appealed directly to Washington, Geographical location was 
a third important factor which affected the field representatives’ 
scope of authority. The field representatives on the West Coast, 
because of their remoteness from the capital, had mucli more 
opportunity to use their own discretion and initiative than did 
their fellow field men in regions closer to Washington, Where 
lengthy telephone calls between the regional and central offices 
could be made only at considerable expense, only major matters 
were referred to Washington. On the other hand, telephonic 
consultation was quite frequent between the F. E. R. A, at 
Washington and its field representatives in the New England 


3t See infra, chap, iv, pp. 
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and Middle Atlantic areas. The good train service between 
those points also served to keep those field representatives to 
a much greater degree under the supervision of the central 
office. The same ease of communication frequently prompted 
state relief administrators in nearby regions to deal directly 
with the Washington officials on numerous occasions, thus pre- 
venting their regional offices from developing the degree of 
authority exercised in regions farther from Washington. 

Even in regions where the field representative was strong, 
state administrators sometimes appealed to Washington against 
his rulings. Generally speaking, however, the Washington office 
was not inclined to override its field men. Specific illustrations 
of the wide powers and influence wielded by the field repre- 
sentatives are given later in chapter 4 when the field men are 
discussed as one of several “ controls ” utilized by the F. E. 
R. A. in enforcing its rules uxion the states. 

The administrative set-up of the state relief administrations 
was not dissimilar from that of the F. E. R. A. Few of the 
existing state relief organizations had been in existence for 
more than seven or eight months at the time of the creation of 
the F. E. R. A. in May 1933. Most of them had been created 
in the second half of 1932 as a result of the passage of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act. Prior to July 1932, 
only six states had created relief administrations. Five more 
state organizations were established in July and August, 
eighteen in September and eight in October. During the follow- 
ing months state organizations were established in other states, 
and all but six states had organizations at the time of the 
creation of the F. E. R. A. State organizations were estab- 
lished in these states shortly after the federal relief agency 
began to function.®® On the whole, therefore, the state agencies 
which were called upon to cope with the most serious relief 

32 Marietta Stevenson and Lucy Brown, Unemployment Relief Legislation 
•-Federal and State, 1933 (Chicago: Public Administration Service, No. 34, 

1933). 
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problem the country had ever faced were organizations with 
little practical experience. 

Furthermore, most of these state agencies soon found that 
they were perched upon insecure foundations. With notable 
exceptions in the New England states, New York, and a few 
other states, the state relief organizations found that their first 
and most pressing problem was to build up adequate local relief 
organizations. Relief had always been considered to be a local 
problem, but few of the old city, county or town poor law 
organizations had been set up on a basis whicli made them 
adequate instruments for dealing with a large scale relief prob- 
lem, the core of which consisted of the millions of perfectly 
normal and employable persons who could not be treated under 
the old poor law principles. These local agencies (mainly in the 
more industrialized communities) could sometimes be utilized 
as nuclei, particularly in such areas as New York, the New 
England states, and Georgia. Even in these states, however, 
the local agencies often had to be expanded and modernized.” 
In a great many cities and counties, local emergency relief 
agencies had been set up ; often, however, these also had to be 
expanded and improved. Further, in a great many cases, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, no local public relief agencies were in 
existence. In such southern or southwestern states as Alabama, 
Arizona, and Texas, county or town boards might occasionally 
devote some time to relief problems, but no distinct relief 
agencies had been created. 

The inevitable result was that during the first few months 
of federal relief grants there was a wide divergence in the 
standards of state and local relief administration throughout 
the country,” The F, E. R. A,, however, armed with the power 
of withholding federal relief grants, set out to remedy the 
situation. The most defective state organizations were naturally 
dealt with first. In some cases it was merely insisted that key 

33 This need for reorganization was most evident in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

34 See an article by Donald Stone, "Reorganizing for Relief,” Pubtie 
Mamgewent, September rp34, pp. 259-sdi. 
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personnel in the state organizations be improved ; in other cases 
more or less complete scrapping and reorganization was re- 
quired.“° Further, the F. E. R. A. demanded that stale organi- 
zations improve the administration in their political subdivi- 
sions. Here, as in the case of the state organizations, the main 
point insisted upon was that suitable personnel be employed. 
In many places untrained personnel were making haphazard 
decisions concerning eligibility for relief of applicants and 
assigning budgets which were not based on a proper considera- 
tion of the factors going to make up need.®* Pressure also had 
to be exerted upon some state administrations to secure the 
institution of proper financing and accounting practices and a 
comprehensive system of reports. Obviously the states could not 
make adequate reports on expenditures, numbers aided, etc., 
until they in turn were receiving this information from all 
their local agencies. 

In this connection the classic case is often cited of a local 
Middle West relief office which kept its case records and ac- 
counts on a white painted wall. Such extreme cases were rare 
but there were not a few localities in which bills were often 
paid three or four months after due, and moneys were ac- 
counted for whenever the local officials thought it desirable 
to report. Pressure from the federal relief agency resulted in 
the improvement of local accounting methods. After financial 
reports had been made to the state by the local relief agencies, 
expenditures were checked and finally audited either by the 
regular auditing department of the state government or by a 
special auditing division within the state relief administration.®^ 
The audited reports were then forwarded to the F. E, R. A. 
Likewise the states were soon receiving reports on the numbers 
aided, and the age, sex, and occupational characteristics of those 
on relief rolls, and transmitting state totals to the F. E. R. A. 
on a monthly basis. 

36 Sec infra, chap, iv, pp. 154-158. 

Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., March 1936, p. 2. 

37 See Expenditure of Pimdt, P.B.R.A., Senate Document No. 56, 74th 
Cong., 1st Sess. (1935), Exhibit S, p. 646- 
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Thus, during the period of F. E. R. A. grants, emergency 
relief administration consisted of tliree layers : the F. E. R, A, 
at Washington, the state emergency relief administrations, and 
the local relief adminisitrations. As indicated above, the F. E. 
R, A. did not have direct contacts with relief applicants; the 
actual administration of relief to the needy was a local function. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that while relief was 
handled locally, the Administrator controlled to a very con- 
siderable degree the way in which relief was administered in 
the localities. 

As the next chapter will indicate in detail, the primary pur- 
pose of the F. E. R. A. was to make certain that all needy 
unemployed persons and their dependents received adequate 
relief. The second objective of the federal relief agency was to 
encourage states and localities to set up work relief projects 
for as many employable persons as possible, since it was the 
view of the F. E. R. A. that direct relief for able-bodied work- 
ers led to the loss of skills, work habits and morale. Diversi- 
fication of the relief program was a third objective. The emer- 
gency relief group was made up of men and women, aged and 
young, resident and transient, farm owner and agricultural 
laborer, white collar worker and manual worker. States were 
therefore encouraged to set up special programs to meet the 
special needs of these groups. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of F. E. R. A. objectives, 
it is desirable to sketch briefly at this point the size of the relief 
problem during the period of active operation of the federal 
relief agency. Table 3 shows the trend in the numbers receiving 
emergency relief during the period from January 1933 through 
December 1935. As previously indicated, the first federal relief 
grants were made in the latter part of May 1933. The last 
major F. E. R. A, grants were made in December 1935,*® 

38 The F.B.R.A, itself was not liquidated as of this date and the final 
grants were spent subject to its regulations and supervision. See infra, chap, 
vi, for the gradual liquidatioti of the F.E,R.A. 
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TABLE 3 

NuMBBn OP Families, Single Pbh&ons, Cases, Total Peesons, and Per 
Cent op Population RECEiviNa Emeroency Relief Under the 
General Relief and Special Programs 

CONTINENT tt UNITED STATES 

January 1933 through December 1035 


Total resident 



Resident cases 

peisons 

Per cent 

Tran- 

sient 


Single 

of popu- 

per- 

Month 

Families persons Total 

Number lation “ 

sons'’ 


1033 

January 

3,850,000'! 

440,000'! 

4,290,000® 

17,380,000® 

14 

e 

February 

4,140,000'! 

470,000'! 

4,610,000® 

18,600,000® 

15 

e 

Match 

4,560,000'! 

620,000® 

5,080,000® 

20,500,000® 

17 

e 

Apiil 

4,422,675'! 

491,0004 

4,913,6754 

19,900,0004 

16 

e 

May 

4,247,4504 

476,0004 

4,723,4604 

19,100,0004 

16 

e 

June 

3,754,290'! 

437,0004 

4,191,2904 

16,900,0004 

14 

e 

July 

3,455,414 

452,654 

3,908,068 

16,385,2764 

13 

e 

August 

3,352,201 

408,453 

3,760,654 

16,086,1834 

12 

e 

September 

3,005,850 

398,071 

3,404,821 

13,402,5814 

11 

e 

Octobei 

3,010,510 

434,870 

3,446,380 

13,609,816 

11 

e 

November 

3,366,102 

463,296 

3,829,398 

15,081,642 

12 

e 

December 

2,631,080 

447,019 

3,078,099 

11,671,639 

10 

e 

1934 

January 

2,481,287 

473,166 

2,954,453 

11,083,868 

9 

e 

February 

2,603,318 

669,184 

3,162,502 

11,636,036 

9 

126,873 

March 

3,053,816 

642,766 

3,606,582 

13,763,650 

11 

145,119 

April 

3,791,210 

653,698 

4,444,908 

16,842,325 

14 

164,244 

May 

3,803,455 

631,473 

4,434,928 

17,181,692 

14 

174,138 

June 

3,753,467 

577,332 

4,330,799 

16,829,316 

14 

187282 

July 

3,837,578 

657,259 

4,394,837 

17,203,083 

14 

105,051 

August 

4,033,727 

686,322 

4,620,049 

18,116,683 

16 

206,173 

September 

4,068,930 

673,172 

4,742,102 

18,300,876 

16 

221,734 

October 

4,074.866 

739,537 

4,814,893 

18,328,647 

16 

235,903 

November 

4,213,063 

700,265 

6,004,218 

18,947,688 

16 

266,790 

December 

4,459,263 

821,672 

6,280,835 

20,068,149 

16 

288,966 
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TABLE 3 iContimied) 


Total 1 evident 


Month 

Resident cases 

Single 

Families persons Total 

pcisond 

Per cent 
of popu- 
Number laliona 

Tran- 

sient 

pet- 

sons 

1035 

January 

4,617,038 

873,383 

5,490,423 

20,685.803 

17 

297,058 

February 

4,685,401 

887,721 

5,473,182 

20,611,525 

17 

300,460 

March 

4,688,921 

001,610 

6,493,561 

20,680,178 

17 

299,500 

April 

4,468,011 

902,098 

6,371,309 

20,041,831 

16 

293,676 

May 

4,304,097 

883,437 

6,188,431 

19,279,305 

16 

273,821 

June 

4,026,163 

796,508 

4,821,671 

17,000,602 

15 

203,668 

July 

3,081,828 

715,521 

4,397,052 

16.101,517 

13 

353,310 

AurusI. 

3,563,903 

605,805 

4,219,708 

15,632,062 

13 

215,266 

September 

3,263,631 

609,892 

3,933,423 

14,231,178 

12 

218,722 

Oclober 

3,084,946 

656,128 

3,741,074 

13,433,000 

11 

157,634 

No\ ember 

2,853,100 

625,871 

3,478,971 

12,383,778 

10 

112277 

December 

2,084.141 

531,868 

2,616,000 

8,014,617 

7 

64,409 


“Baspd on the 1030 Census of Population. 

•> As leportcd by the Mid-Monthly Getisus of Tiansients under oaie. 

0 Estimated (incomplete reports fiom all states to the R.P.C ) 

* Partially estimated (complete reports from some states but only paitial 
reports from others). 

e Data not available 

Source: FMJRA., DivHon of Research, Statistics and Records. 

A bare statement of the numbers receiving emergency relief 
during the period of F. E. R. A. grants will give some idea of 
the problem before the Administrator. The total number of 
relief cases (families and single persons) on emergency relief 
rolls in May 1933 was approximately 4,720,000, representing 
with their dependents more than 19,000,000 people or 16 per 
cent of the total population of the United States, Numbers on 
relief rolls dropped rather sliarply through the summer and 
fall of 1933. A rise in numbers took place in November 1933, 
There can be no question that the numbers on relief rolls would 
have jumped sharply throughout the winter of 1933-34 had 
it not been for the institution of the Civil Works Program by 
the Civil Works Administration.®* That organkation, which 

39 A brief account of the avil Works Administration is given, infra, in 
dmp. iii. 
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inaugurated a federal work program in the latter part of 
November, was, within a few weeks, furnishing unemployment 
to over four million persons, about half of whom were taken 
directly from relief rolls. Chiefly as a result of the operations 
of this Civil Works Program, the number of families and 
single persons receiving emergency relief declined to 2,954,000 
in January 1934. 

Following the termination of the Civil Works Program in 
the spring of 1934, the number of cases on relief rolls increased 
rapidly to 4,445,000 in April 1934. During the summer of that 
year serious drought conditions prevailed throughout most of 
the agricultural sections of the country, and a steady rise in 
numbers requiring assistance in the latter part of 1934 was due 
in large part to this drought situation. The all-time peak of 
emergency relief was reached in the early part of 1935 when 
almost 5,500,000 cases, representing about 20,700,000 people, 
received emergency relief. These figures meant that about 17 
per cent of the population were receiving emergency relief at 
the time. 

After the peak reached in the early part of 1935, there was a 
steady decline through December 1935 in the number receiving 
emergency relief. This decline was made possible chiefly by 
careful reinvestigation of the needs of families on relief rolls, 
increased employment in industry and agriculture, and the in- 
auguration of the new Works Program in July. The Works 
Program was a particularly potent factor in November and 
December, many employable persons being transferred from 
relief rolls to the new program in these two months. 

The amount of obligations incurred for emergency relief 
should also be noted in picturing the problem before the Ad- 
ministrator. Table 4 indicates the obligations incurred from 
January 1933 through December 1935. It will be noted that 
total expenditures for 1934 rose sharply over those for 1933 
and that 1935 expenditures were slightly higher than those in- 
curred in 1934. Each year botli states and local political sub- 
divisions put up more money than they had done the previous 
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year, but supplied a smaller proportion of total expenditures. 
Thus, during 1933 fedeial grants accounted for 60.6 per cent 
of all obligations incurred, the stales and localities providing 
14.3 and 25.1 per cent respectively. By 1935 the federal gov- 
ernment was meeting 74.4 per cent of total expenditures. 

These general percentages for the country as a whole natur- 
ally do not indicate the importance of F. E. R. A. grants to any 
individual state. Thus, to give the two extremes, the federal 
government supplied only 39.3 per cent of the emergency relief 
funds disbursed by Rhode Island during the years 1933-193S, 
whereas the federal government supplied g8 per cent of the 
funds disbursed by South Carolina during the same period. 

Suffice it here to point out that the F. E. R. A. was face to 
face with a dynamic problem of unprecedented magnitude which 
was subject to wide fluctuations for reasons entirely beyond 
the control of the grant agency. Fundamentally, of course, the 
amounts states could be induced to contribute to relief purposes 
were limited by general economic conditions. The size of relief 
rolls naturally bore relationship to gains or losses in employ- 
ment. In addition, such factors as drought and flood, the in- 
creasing relief needs in areas where long-term unemployment 
was slowly destroying savings and other personal resources, and 
such seasonal factors as increased need for fuel and clothing 
in winter had to be considered. These changing factors and 
the constant tendency of Congress to place the F. E. R. A. on 
almost a month-to-month basis with respect to funds, make 
clear why the federal relief agency had to pursue an opportun- 
istic policy. Its rules and its procedures changed — often rapidly 
' — in order to meet the ever-changing relief problem. These 
changes of method, however, were all designed to further the 
achievement o-f three primary objectives. A description of the 
objectives, as revealed in the rules and policies which the fed- 
eral agency imposed upon state and local relief administrations, 
is contained in the following chapter. 

40 See llonihly Report of the F.ER,A., June 1936, p. 57. Some of tlie 
reasons which may be advanced in support of these wide variations in state 
contributions are explained injra, in chap. v. 



CHAPTER III 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE F.E.R.A. 

The three primary objectives of the F. E. R. A. were ade- 
quacy of relief, use of the work principle for employables, and 
diversification of the relief program. These three goals were 
not set forth specifically In the relief statute of 1933. The act 
did not define with any exactness the group of people to whom 
states receiving federal aid could give assistance nor did it out- 
line what kind of relief was to be offered. No preference was 
expressed either for direct or work relief; the act contained no 
statement about differentiating programs to meet special relief 
needs. Administrator Hopkins and the key men of his staff, 
however, had definite ideas concerning the manner in which 
relief should be administered. The Administrator therefore 
determined to use the power conferred upon him by the act^ 
to bring states and localities in line with what he conceived to 
be the best relief practices. 

The hearings on the Federal Emergency Relief Act and 
the debates in Congress on the act would seem to indicate tliat 
Congress, insofar as it gave thought to the problem, more or 
less assumed that the details of relief administration would be 
left in the hands of the states and localities. Many of the details 
were worked out by state and local officials. The F. E. R. A., 
however, had a good deal to say concerning general objectives, 
and in many cases insisted upon prescribing fairly minute regu- 
lations designed to insure accomplishment of these broad objec- 
tives. Section 4 (a) of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933 had merely provided that grants should be made to the 
several stales " to aid in meeting the costs of furnishing relief 
and work relief and in relieving the hardship and suffering 
caused by unemployment in tlie form of money, services, 

1 The following chapter, " Control Devices and Sanctions,” discusses the 
methods used by the Administrator to secure compliance with federal 
regulations. 
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materials and/or commodities to provide the necessities of life 
to persons in need as a result of the present emergency and/or 
to their dependents, whether resident, transient or homeless.” 
Thus it devolved upon the Administrator to pour further 
meaning into the phraseology of the statute and to indicate 
more clearly to the states the purposes for which federal moneys 
could be expended. 

The pages that follow will discuss the objectives which were 
sought. The written rules issued by the federal agency will be 
described in detail in order to clarify these objectives. It should 
be remembered, of course, that the F, E. R. A. did not rely 
solely upon the written word in conducting its relationships 
with states. Field representatives played a great part through 
personal contacts with state officials, and many important 
matters were ironed out by Washington officials by telephone 
or field trips. Generally speaking, however, it may be said that 
the important compulsory rulings of the federal agency found 
their way into the printed rules and regulations of the F. E. 
R. A.* 

Shortly after the creation of the F. E. R. A., Rules and 
Regulations Nos. i, 2, and 3 were promulgated by the Admin- 
istrator.® These regulations were considered basic to the opera- 
tion of an adequate program of relief. Rule No. i, promulgated 
on June 23, 1933, prescribed that all federal moneys must be 
administered by public agencies. "... The unemployed must 
apply to a public agency for relief, and this relief must be 
furnished direct to the applicant by a public agent." August i, 
1933, was set as the deadline for terminating any agreements 
which states might have entered into with private agencies. In 

2 The reader interested in a compilation and digest of important rules issued 
by the F.E.R.A. will find of great value the publication compiled by Doris 
Carothers, Chronology of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
May 12, rpjfj to December 21, jpj5, Research Monograph No. VI (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing OfSce, 1937). 

3 These three important regulations are printed in full in the Monthly 
Report of the P,E.R,A., May 22 through June 30, 1933, pp. 7-i6. 
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order that experienced relief workers in those agencies might 
be utilized in the new set-up, however, it was suggested that 
some of these workers be made public officials working under 
public authority. As a general rule, therefore, all federal relief 
funds were distributed to relief clients through public agencies 
after August 1933. A notable exception was in the case of 
Chicago, where Catholic charity organizations, despite the F. 
E. R. A. edict, were utilized for some time after August 1933 
in distributing relief funds. 

On the whole, there were good reasons for instituting the 
public agency rule and the results achieved appear to justify 
the promulgation. Much of tire money advanced to states and 
localities through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under the Emergency Relief and Construction Act had subse- 
quently been given to private charities for actual disbursal to 
relief persons. When outright federal grants were made, how- 
ever, it was thought that this matter could not be left properly 
to state discretion. Many private agencies were primarily insti- 
tuted to aid particular groups (Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish charities, etc.) and discrimination in disbursal of fed- 
eral funds might have resulted had they been entrusted with the 
expenditure of federal funds. 

Some confusion arose in the states concerning the terms 
“ public agency ” and “ public agent ” and a section was there- 
fore inserted in a later rule to define these terms more closely* 
The relevant section of this rule stated: 

(a) Public Agency. — ^A public welfare department, supported by 
tax funds and controlled by local government, if approved by the 
State emergency relief administration to administer unemployment 
relief, is a “ public agency.” Where a public welfare department 
does not exist and a local unemployment relief administration is 
responsible for unemployment relief this local unemployment relief 
administration, in order to be recognized as a " public agency ” in 
the meaning of that term as used in Rules and Regulations No, i, 
must have the following factors: 
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(1) II must have the full sanction and recognition of the State 
emergency relief administration. 

(2) It must be vested with full authority and control in the ex- 
penditure of State and Federal public funds appropriated for relief 
purposes. 

(3) It must conform to the rulings of the State emergency re- 
lief administration. 

(4) It must keep such records and forms as are required by the 
State emergency relief administration. 

Note — This interpretation recognizes as a “ public agency ” an 
agency created and sustained by Executive action in the absence 
of creative local legislation. 

(b) Public official or public agent. — “ Public official ” or “ public 
agent ” in the meaning of the term as used in Rules and Regula- 
tions No. I, includes every person who is engaged in carrying out 
the purposes of the public agency, and so must be : 

(1) A member of the official staff of the public agency respon- 
sible to the chief executive employed by the public agency to ad- 
minister the entire organization of unemployment relief. This 
relationship must be made official by definite appointment and 
acceptance of such appointment. 

(2) The compensation of the “ public official ” or “ public 
agent ” may or may not be paid from public funds. Such official 
may be loaned by a private agency, but when so loaned must be- 
come a member of the official stafif of the public agency.* 

Where such loans of personnel were made, the F. E. R. A. 
insisted it be made clear that these officials were not function- 
ing in their private capacity. The name of the public agency 
had to be on the door, receipts and order forms had to be 
made out in the name of the public agency, and all direct relief 
payments, relief wages, and other expenditures were to be made 
directly by tlie public agency. 

Rule No. 2 was issued July i, 1933, and provided that 

Grants of Federal relief funds cannot be made on tlie basis 
of expenditures for rental of buildings used for relief opera- 


4 Rule No. 3, issued July n, 1933. 
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tion; salaries of regularly employed public employees other 
than those employed full time in connection with emergency 
unemployment relief and under the supervision of the unem- 
ployment relief authority; salaries of relief workers not work- 
ing directly under the supervision of the unemployment relief 
authority; and the purchase of automobiles and other equip- 
ment used in connection with relief administration.” 

The primary object of the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
undoubtedly was to help states provide assistance for the able- 
bodied needy and their dependents, those whose distress was 
occasioned by the great rise in unemployment following 1929. 
The act did not specifically exclude tincraployables, however. 
The federal agency was therefore faced with the task of pre- 
scribing the circumstances that would justify state expenditure 
of federal funds to provide relief for such persons. Rule No. 
3, issued on July ii. 1933, indicated that federal funds could 
be spent to assist “ all needy unemployed persons and/ or their 
dependents. Those whose employment or available resources 
arc inadequate to provide the necessities of life for themselves 
and/or their dependents are included.” In an effort to limit 
federal responsibility ® this same rule stated that direct relief 
could not be given out of federal funds ”... where provision 
is already made under existing laws — for widows or their 
dependents, and/or aged persons.” The federal agency was 
committed to the proposition that no one should starve in the 
emergency, however. Thus, from tlie outset it permitted un- 
employable persons to be placed on state emergency relief rolls 
when the localities tvere utterly unable to finance their relief.® 

6 Rule No. I had limited federal responsibility to some extent by the 
provision that federal moneys weie not to be used "...fur the boarding out 
of children, either in institutions or in private homes, or for provicUng general 
institutional care. These necessary services to the destitute should he made 
available through State or local funris,” Sec J. Prentice Murphy, “ Children 
in the New Deal,” The Anmls, CLXXVI (1934), iai-130. 

5 The natural tendency of states to shift as many unemployable persons as 
possible to state emergency relief rolls is discussed infra, in chap. vl. 
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In order to conserve federal funds for those in genuine dis- 
tress, certain minimum standards of investigation and service 
were prescribed for all local relief agencies expending federal 
funds. Rule No. 3 therefore further provided that each local 
relief administration should liave at least one trained and ex- 
perienced investigator on its staff, and that the larger public 
welfare districts should have at least one supervisor, trained 
in case work and relief administration, to supervise not more 
than twenty investigating staff members. Central registration 
of all relief clients was also required, in order to avoid dupli- 
cation of relief benefits. Relief was to be given “ only to persons 
in need of relief, and on the basis of budgetary deficiency 
established after careful investigation.” Minimum investiga- 
tion of applicants for relief, and of those potential relief cases 
which were reported to the office, was to include “a prompt 
visit to the home; inquiry as to real property, bank accounts, 
and other financial resources of the family; an interview with 
at least one recent employer ; and determination of the ability 
and agreement of family, relatives, friends, and churches and 
other organizations to assist; also the liability under public 
welfare laws of the several states, of members of a family, 
or relatives, to assume such support in order to prevent such 
member becommg a public charge.” Reinvestigation of relief 
cases was also to be carried on at regular intervals to establish 
continued need. 

With regard to adequacy of relief. Rule No. 3 stated that, 
insofar as possible, the states must ”... see to it that all 
such needy unemployed persons and/or their dependents shall 
receive sufficient relief to prevent physical suffering and to 
maintain minimum living standards.” In interpreting this state- 
ment the ruling states the amount of relief to be given must 
be based on the following: 

(i) An estimate of the weekly needs of the individual or family 
including an allowance for food sufficient to maintain physical well- 
being, for shelter, the provision of fuel for cooking and for warmth 
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when necessary, medical care and other necessities. Taxes may be 
allowed in lieu of allowances for shelter, and not to exceed the 
normal rent allowance — providing such tax allowance is necessary 
in order to maintain the shelter or home of the relief recipient. 

(2) An estimate of the weekly income of the family, including 
wages or other cash income, produce of farm or garden, and all 
other resources. 

(3) The relief granted should be sufficient to provide the esti- 
mated weekly needs to the extent that the family is unable to do 
so from its own resources. 

Thus, in essence, the F. E. R. A. set up the budgetary defi- 
ciency standard with respect to adequacy of relief. Relief needs 
of each family were to be appraised in the light of their need 
for food, shelter, fuel, etc. The income of the family was then 
to be ascertained. The relief agency was to supply the differ- 
ence between “ needs ” and income. 

Rule No. 3 provided that any or all of the following types 
of relief, or the equivalent in cash, could be granted : 

(1) Food orders in an amount determined by the number, ages 
and needs of the members of each family in general accordance 
with standard food schedules. 

(2) Orders for the payment of current rent or its equivalent 
whenever necessary. 

C3) Orders for light, gas, fuel, and water for current needs. 

(4) Necessary household supplies. 

(5) Clothing or orders for clothing sufficient for emergency 
needs. 

(6) Orders for medicine, medical supplies, and/ or medical 
attendance to be furnished in the home. 

One further major rule and regulation outlining federal 
policy on adequacy of relief remains to be described. Rule No. 
I had briefly indicated that federal funds might be used to 
pay for medical attention or medical supplies for those on relief 
rolls. Rule No. 7, issued on September 10, 1933, covered this 
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question in much greater detail."' The desire not to supplant 
existing facilities in the states and localities is evidenced by 
several important sections of this rule. An agreement on med- 
ical care, instituting a uniform policy which would preserve 
as far as possible the “ traditional relationships ” between med- 
ical practitioners and their patients, was to be entered into by 
the relief administration and the state and/or local organized 
medical, nursing, and dental professions. It was expressly stip- 
ulated that the federal emergency funds were to augment but 
not to replace clinics, hospitals and other medical, nursing and 
dental services, already established in the community. 

Fairly complete provisions governing the types of medical, 
nursing and dental care which might be paid for out of fed- 
erally-granted funds also appeared in Rule No. 7, though 
details might differ from state to state according to the agree- 
ments made between relief officials and physicians. A check on 
conformance was provided by requiring that itemized bills for 
each patient be submitted monthly by the doctors to the local 
relief administration. The state relief administration was held 
responsible by the federal agency for seeing that all local pro- 
grams were in accord with the federal regulations. 

The rules and regulations which have just been outlined were 
mandatory upon the states, and as indicated in chapter 4 the 
F. E. R. A. did not hesitate to enforce these general provisions 
tlirough threats of withholding federal funds. It was recog- 
nized, however, that state administrations should be allowed 
considerable leeway in applying federal standards to local prob- 
lems which varied widely in their nature from state to state. 
For this reason many of the rules subsequently issued were 
permissive, rather than mandatory in character, and even the 
mandatory rules were often drafted in a sufficiently genera] 
fashion to make possible considerable local variation. The very 
section of the mandatory Rule No. 3 which set out the objects 

7 For complete text of this rule, see Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., 
August ip33, p. 17, 
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for which relief moneys might be expended contains the follow- 
ing declaration; 

“ A broad interpretation of direct relief may be followed by 
the State relief administration where such is called for in 
meeting tire immediate needs of individuals or families, or in 
aiding such needy persons in providing the necessities of life 
for themselves and/or their dependents.’* 

Thus the regulation points out that “ feed for livestock can- 
not be allowed as a relief expenditure except feed for domestic 
livestock may be allowed as a relief expenditure where such 
allowance makes it possible for tlie distressed family to produce 
additional food for the immediate family need.” The rule 
further points out that seed for gardens would likewi.se be 
allowed under the same reasoning. Actually, the matter was 
finally adjusted on a case basis. From time to time states sought 
the advice of the F. E. R. A. concerning expenditures for 
various objectives. Over the first year of relief grants, a great 
body of precedent was built up. 

In conformity with its annomiced objective of adequacy of 
relief the F. E. R. A. attempted to spread its grant funds so 
as to permit a gradual rise in relief benefits in those states 
where relief was inadequate.* During the period of federal 
relief grants, there was a fairly steady increase in the average 
relief benefits from the low levels of the spring of 1933. The 
extent to which the increase differed in various sections de- 
pended in part upon whether allowances at the beginning had 
been reasonably adequate, and in part upon relief policies in 
each state. Sectional differences in relief benefits may be attrib- 
uted to variations in the proportion of the population that 
was partially or wholly dependent upon relief, to differences 
in the amount of state and local relief contributions, and to 
diversities in wage levels and standards of living. Average 
relief benefits for the country as a whole climbed upward from 

8 For an article attacking the adequacy of relief benefila during the early 
period of F.E.R.A, grants, sec "Twenty Million On Relief,” The Nation, 
August 22, 1934, pp. 200 et seq. 
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$15.15 per month in May 1933 to a peak of $30.45 in January 

ipss-” 

The Administrator accepted as elementary that all needy 
persons and their dependents should receive sufficient relief to 
prevent physical suffering and to maintain a minimum standard 
of living. That this objective of the federal relief agency was 
only partially achieved is indicated by the following excerpt 
from a report to Congress by the F. E. R. A. “ Generally 
speaking, actual physical suffering was prevented. It was never 
possible, however, to achieve living standards of minimum 
decency for the entire unemployed population in need of relief. 
Adequacy of relief was more nearly achieved in those localities 
where the state or its subdivisions made a liberal contribution 
to relief funds.” “ 

The relief budget may be broken down into such broad 
categories as food, shelter, medical attention, light and heat, 
wearing apparel, and essential household articles. While it is 
difficult to generalize, it may be said that most states and locali- 
ties placed primary emphasis on food and this item of the 
budget was covered more adequately than any of the others.^ 
During the early period of F. E. R. A. grants, state and 
local rent policies varied widely.^^ In a great many localities 
rent was allowed in the budget only as a last resort to stave 
off eviction; in others no funds were available for rent until 

9 Such averages as the above always understate the actual amount received 
during a month by a family wholly dependent on relief since the average is 
affected by the inclusion of families receiving relief during only part of the 
month and by those receiving only supplementary relief. 

10 See Hearings before the Subcommittee of House Committee on Appro- 
priations, ?4th Cong., 2d Sess., on H. R. 12624, Pirst Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill for 1536, April 8, 1936, Appendix E, p. 359. See also an article by 
Josephine Brown, “Social Service Division," Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., 
March 1936, pp. i ef seq. 

HThe surplus commodities distributed by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation were of importance in this connection. See mfra, pp. 142-144. 

12 See Marietta Stevenson, "Standards of Public Aid," The Annals, 
CLXXVI ( 1934 ), P- 63. 
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after eviction.^® As relief allowances were raised in 1934 and 
1935 tlie great majority of states came to include a small 
regular rent allowance in the budget. The latter period of 
federal relief grants likewise saw a considerable improvement 
with respect to the furnishing of other budgetary items. At 
no time, however (throughout the country generally), was 
sufficient allowance made in relief budgets for light and heat, 
clothing, medical attention, and household supplies.** 

The emergency relief which was given by states and localities 
during the period of F. E. R. A. grants was of two types — 
that afforded under the so-called " maintenance ” principle and 
that given under the “ work '* principle. It has been estimated 
that during this period of relief grants roughly three-fourths 
of the heads of families of all emergency relief cases were 
employable in the sense that they were capable of doing useful 
work,*® Not all of these heads of families were fully employable 
in the sense in which the term is used in private industry. Some 
were too old to expect private employment except in periods of 
great industrial activity and labor shortage. The great majority 
of the employable group, however, had been employed in 
private industry, possessed qualifications which during such so- 
called normal years as 1920-1929 would have given them rea- 
sonable assurance of employment, and were waiting for jobs 
to become available in private industry. The F. E. R. A. was 
anxious to give useful work to as many of these people as 
possible.*® 

13 The common procedure after an eviction was to pay one month’s rent 
for the evicted family in a new domicile. No further rent uas paid until 
eviction bad occurred again. 

14 See Mary Aylett Nlcol, "Family Relief Budgets,” Monthly Report 
of the F.E.R.A., June 1936, pp. 140 ct seq. 

16 See Arthur E Bums, Director of the Economic Analysis Section of 
the F.ER.A., "The Federal Emergency Relief Administration,” Municipal 
Yeat Book, 1937 (Clileago: IntematitHial City Managers’ Association, 1937), 
P. 393 . 

16 This objective is clearly outlined in Hopldns, op, cit., dap. v. 
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The type of work which states and localities were encour- 
aged to provide for their employables was definitely not a form 
of “ work test.” The idea of a work test, which had often been 
used in connection with the administration of the old poor 
laws, did not appear to the F. E. R. A, to provide any of the 
benefits commonly associated with work relief. In essence, 
under a work test, relief applicants are required to perform 
some hard manual labor, such as work on the woodpile, in 
order to receive any relief whatsoever. The amount of labor 
required bears little relationship to the relief received. There 
are no regular hours and wages, nor is there any attempt to 
place the workers at useful employment. The idea is to place 
workers at any form of labor — ^useless or otherwise, the more 
disagreeable the better, and to scare off all applicants who are 
work shy. Work relief, on the other hand, springs from an 
entirely different philosophy and the methods employed are 
diametrically opposed to those used in connection with tlie work 
test. The main idea lying behind work relief is to maintain 
the morale, skills, and physical condition of employables forced 
to accept relief. 

When the F. E. R. A, was initiated in 1933, not only was 
direct relief being utilized by the states and localities to meet 
the emergency relief problem, but approximately 1,900,000 
people were receiving some form of work relief. In some com- 
munities, however, the so-called work program was little better 
than a work test. The projects were makeshift, and workers’ 
pay was in no way commensurate with their hours of labor or 
skills.^^ Even in those localities attempting to run real work 
relief programs, early attempts were by no means uniformly 
successful.’'* Lack of experience in initiating projects and lim- 
ited funds were the major causes for the doubtful value of 

17 For an account of some of these work-for-relief programs, see an article 
by Arthur E. Burns, "Work Relief Wage Policies, 1930-1936,’’ Monthly 
Report of the F.E.R,A., June 1936, pp. 23-29. 

18 See an article by Henrietta Liebman, “Work Relief in Ceitain States, 
1930-1933," Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A , May 1936, pp. 34 et 
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many of the early local work programs. The chief kinds of 
work relief were light construction, road building and main- 
tenance jobs.^® 

The unsatisfactory nature of many of the work programs 
antedating the F, E. R. A. brought out the need for formu- 
lating a clear-cut policy of genuine work relief. Properly 
administered, a good work program can offer much to both 
the unemployed and the communities in which they ai'e em- 
ployed on work projects ; a poorly planned work program, how- 
ever, is merely an expensive and slipshod method o£ meeting 
relief needs. Eaily in the history of the F. E. R. A., federal 
relief officials took the position tliat at least three major rules 
must be observed if a work relief program were to achieve 
maximum economic and social values. First, the projects on 
which relief workers are to be employed must be useful and 
they must be carried out in workmanlike fashion. Ill-conceived 
projects, it was felt, would merely result in the squandering of 
relief funds for materials, a sapping of the morale of the 
workers, and a general public reaction against the entire relief 
program. 

Secondly, according to F. E. R. A. theory, a successful work 
program must be sufficiently diversified to give relief w'orkers 
emplojTnent in line with their previous job experiences. Natur- 
ally, these jobs cannot usually be at precisely the same type 
of work which the relief worker has been performing in 
previous years. One reason for this is the feeling tliat a work 
program should not furnish employment in industries which 
would compete with private industry. There must be some 
relationship, however, between die worker’s previous occupa- 
tion and his work relief assignment. The Administrator be- 
lieved it obvious that little was to be gained by offering a 
lawyer or violinist the chance to use a pick and shovel. 

19 For an excellent account of early local work relief programs in the 
United States in 1930-1O31, see Joanna C. Colcord, Emergency ff'ork ReHef 
(New York; Russell Sage Foundation, i93g>. 
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A third factor of importance in administering a program 
of work relief was considered to be the problem of wage and 
hour policies. If the morale of a relief worker is to be main- 
tained, his hours, wages and working conditions must bear 
some relationship to conditions in private industry. If workers 
on the same type of job in private industry are receiving two 
or three times the hourly rate paid to the relief worker, the 
latter comes to the obvious conclusion that he is on a made- 
work job and being thrown a sop for his efforts. This does not 
mean that the federal relief agency took the position that total 
monthly or weekly wages of relief workers should correspond 
to those prevalent in private industry. If relief workers are to 
have the incentive to return to private industry, their total 
weekly or monthly earnings must be less than those afforded 
by private employment. Total earnings of relief workers must 
therefore be limited by some such device as the budgetary 
deficiency arrangement of the F. E. R. A, or the present wage 
policies of the Works Progress Administration.®* Prevailing 
hourly rates are thus paid to relief workers for the time they 
put in, but total earnings are limited by restricting the hours 
which the relief client may work.®^ 

During the first few weeks of its existence the F. E. R. A. 
was too occupied with details to concern itself with encourag- 
ing stales and localities to improve their work programs in 

20 For a discussion of W.P.A. wage policies see m/ro, diap. vi, p. 254. 

21 For statements by Administrator Hopkins and Corrington Gill, Assistant 
Administrator of the F.E.R.A., dealing with this aspect of the wage problem, 
see Hearings before the Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 74th 
Cong., 1st Sess., on H. J. Res. 117, Emergency Relief Appropriation Bill for 
193s, January 31, 1935, p, 106, and Supplemental Hearings, op cit , February 
1 1, 193s, p* g, respectively. Further statements by the Administrator on the 
same Question may be found in Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 74th Cong., ad Sess., on H. R. 
13624, First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1936, May 13, 1936, P. So; 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, 
ibid,, April S, 1936, p. 193; and Hearings before the Subcommittee of House 
Committee on Appropriations, 7Sth Cong., ist Sess., on H. R. 3S87, First 
Defiaency Appropriation Bill iat 1937, January 13, 1937, pp. 78 et seq. 
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accordance with the principles discussed above. The first at- 
tempt to mold local work relief programs is to be found em- 
bodied in Rules and Regulations No, 3 issued by the F. E. R. 
A. on July ii, 1933. The relevant section covered a few im- 
portant policy considerations in general fashion; it was not 
intended to be a final statement of policy even on the questions 
discussed, but was rather in the nature of a provisional list of 
principles hastily drafted to cover certain major points until a 
more definite and complete set of policies could be formulated. 

In an effort to raise the standards of work projects, the rule 
provided that “ all local work-relief projects must be submitted 
for approval to the State emergency relief administrations." 
With respect to the eligibility of projects two general principles 
were outlined. First, “ Work relief projects must be projects 
undertaken on Federal, State, or local public properties." Work 
projects for private institutions or agencies, non-profit or 
otherwise, were expressly forbidden “ except as such projects, 
undertaken by governmental units, may benefit the public 
health or welfare as, for example, the prosecution of a drain- 
age project which may benefit private interests but is withal 
of definite benefit to the public health of the community.” 

Secondly, the rule provided that “ work relief projects under 
this act must be for work undertaken by a State or local ad- 
ministration independent of work under a contract or for which 
an annual appropriation has been made. It must be, in general, 
apart from normal governmental enterprise and not such as 
would have been carried out in due course regardless of an 
emergency." The object of this policy was to prevent work 
relief from becoming a substitute for the normal construction 
activities of the state and local governments. As time went on, 
however, it became clear that slates and localities, because of 
extreme shortage of funds, were postponing construction pro- 
jects which would have been performed in normal years. These 
were useful projects and federal work relief policy slowly 
relaxed in the latter part of 1933 and the early part of 1934 
to the extent of approving normal construction projects as 
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relief projects, provided these projects would not otherwise 
have been constructed.-^ 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 was silent con- 
cerning the question of wage policies and gave no indication 
of the will of Congress in this respect. The provisions set out 
in Rule No. 3 were a tentative attempt at introducing some 
measure of uniformity throughout the country with respect to 
work relief hours and wages. As has been indicated, state and 
local wage and hour policies varied widely in the period prior 
to ^933. Furthermore, these policies gyrated wildly from time 
to time within a given community. These variations may be 
partially attributed to the desire of administrators to change 
policies on the basis of experience. The primary cause for fluc- 
tuation, however, was the chronic shortage of funds in most 
localities, a shortage which led inevitably to erratic variations 
in wage policy in order to conserve funds.'® The federal relief 
agency therefore attempted to introduce some order into this 
situation. Recognizing the need for allowing considerable local 
leeway, however, as well as the need for further experience 
before promulgating too definite a set of policies, the first 
federal rules were couched in extremely general terms : “ All 

22 Whether a given construction job would or would not have been per- 
formed if F.E,R.A. funds had not ntadc possible the performance of the work 
as a relief project, is seldom an open and shut question. There is no doubt 
that in some cases cities did take advantage of relief projects to shift this 
normal burden— partly at any rale — to the federal government. Work Relief 
in the Slate of New York, a report issued by tlie Governor’s Commission on 
Unemployment Relief in 1936, pp. 61-88, indicates that this practice existed 
to some extent in New York. 

Arthur E. Burns, " Federal Emergency Relief Administration,” Municipal 
Year Booh, 1937, op. cit, p. 393, states: "...There is little question that in 
some cases municipalities merely shifted their burden to the work relief 
program. ... It is apparent, of course, that this practice led to a loss of jobs 
by regular municipal employees and thus partially defeated the purpose of 
work relief. It is imiiossible to estimate the amount of this shifting of local 
responsibility. In some areas it was undoubtedly extensive, but for the coun- 
try as a whole the probable amount of displacement was relatively small.” 

23 Arthur E. Burns, "Work Relief Wage PoHcies,” op. cit,, p. 24. 
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work-relief wages shall be based upon the relief need of the 
individual and/or his dependents. 

“ The rate of wages should be a fair rate of pay for the 
work performed. Total compensation should meet the budgetary 
requirement of the relief recipient. 

“ Payment shall be b}' check, in cash, or in kind. 

“ Allowance should be on the basis of days’ wages, or the 
equivalent, for the hours worked. 

“ Where skilled personnel is required, skilled wages for 
skilled work must be paid. . . .” 

The F. E. R. A. thus accepted as a basic principle that the 
total monthly earning.s of the relief worker were to be limited 
strictly to need as ascertained by a case worker. The “fair 
wage ’’ proviso was clearly intended to put a stop to the work 
test tactics of some localities of paying five or ten cents an 
hour for relief labor. Likewise, tlie provision calling for a daily 
wage, “ or the equivalent, for the hours worked,” was intended 
to force localities to cease paying work relief benefits -without 
regard to the hours worked. The requirement of “ skilled wages 
for skilled work ” was aimed at the rather widespread practice 
of many localities of paying flat rates regardless of skills. 
While this provision and the " fair wage ” proviso Avere not 
specific, the general intent was to set the ball in motion toward 
the goal of prevailing wage rates.*" 

Unfortunately for the intentions of the F. E. R. A., however, 
the localities paying depressed wages and requiring excessive 
hours of work were not inclined to regard their wage policies 
as “ unfair.” For this reason Rule No. 4 was issued on July 

24 In addition, tlie section of Rule 3 concerning work relief stressed the 
fact that only employable persons were to be given jobs and “ there shall be 
no discnminatlon because of race, religion, color, citizenship, political afftlia- 
tion, or because of membersliip in any special or selected group.” 

26 The desire of F.E.R.A. officials to move toward prevailing wages may 
also be explained in part by their acceptance of the generally held view that 
the payment of less than prevmling rates to relief workers had a depressing 
influencB on the private wage rate structure. 
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21, to be effective August i, 1933.®“ The crux of this ruling 
lies in the paragraph which states that “ on and after August 

I 933 > grants made under the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
of 1933 can be used in paying work relief wages only at or 
above 30 cents an hour. The local prevailing rate of pay for the 
type of work performed should be paid if it is in excess of 30 
cents an hour.” 

In addition to forbidding state and local relief administra- 
tions to employ any persons under sixteen years of age on 
work projects, Rule No. 4 also included a limitation on hours 
of labor. 

“ On and after August 1, 1933, no one employed on a work 
relief project shall be allowed to work more than 8 hours in 
any i day, nor more than 35 hours in any i week (or 150 in 
any i month) if the work involved is physical labor. If the 
work relief project is in an office (involving the use of clerical 
employees, et cetera) no one shall be allowed to work more 
than 8 hours in any i day nor more than 40 hours in any i 
week. The number of hours of work-relief given per week or 
per month should be only enough to provide for the budgetary 
needs of the family.” 

The principles outlined in Rule 4 did not increase the total 
earnings of relief workers, since the budgetary deficiency was 
still operative as the measure of total benefits. The creation of 
a prevailing wage policy buttressed by a thirty cent minimum 
clause, and the limitation of hours to be worked, did operate, 

26 A complete text of the rule may be foimd in the Monthly Report of 
the F.E.R.A., July 1933, p. ii. 

27 No machinery was set up by tlie F.E.R,A. to detemine prevailing wages 
in the localities. This was a function of the local relief administrations. 

2 S The wage and hour policies for administrative etnployees were set forth 
in Rules and Regulations No. 5, effective as of August i, 1933. This ruling 
forbade the employment of any persons under 16 years of age and specified 
that no persons (except executives) should be employed for more than forty 
hours in any one week, In addition, minimum weekly rates of pay, ranging 
from fifteen to twelve dollars according to degree of urbanization of the 
locality where the worker was employed, were set. 
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however, to smooth out many previously existing inequities. 
Since the localities themselves determined the budgetary defi- 
ciency of their relief cases, and this principle had long been 
used by them, there was little criticism by them of this aspect 
of tlie federal policy, A number of protests were made, how- 
ever, concerning the ruling requiring prevailing wages to be 
paid. The complaints came, in the main, from employers who 
asserted that the payment of these rates resulted in labor short- 
ages from time to lime since there was alleged to be no incentive 
for relief persons lo leave relief rolls for private employment.*® 
The answer to these charges was that although prevailing rates 
were paid, total relief benefits were limited to a budgetary 
deficiency, and that relief workers were only too willing to take 
decent offers of private employment. 

The requirement of a thirty cent minimum was productive 
of considerable criticism, particularly in the South*" where 
this rate appears to have been considerably above the prevailing 
rate for certain types of labor in some areas. Critics of the 
thirty cent miniravun clause asserted that persons would rather 
go on relief than take private employment at less than thirty 
cents an hour. Thus the F. E. R. A. was occasionally charged 
not only with creating labor shortages, but with attempting, 
under the cover of relief regulations, to establish what were in 
effect minimum hourly wages for the cotmtry as a whole. The 
position taken by the Administrator was again, of course, that 
total benefits were strictly limited and therefore neither a thirty 

29 For an article asserting that federal work relief wage policies from the 
outset were so generous a$ to encourage large scale voluntary unemploy- 
ment, see Kendall K. Hoyt, “Costlier Employment Burden Net Result of 
Retreat From Expensive F,E.R.A.,” The Annalist, January i93d» pp. i<Ss- 
iPd). For an article contra, bitterly attacking work relief benefits paid under 
the F,E,R,A. work program as inadequate to provide even a minimura 
standard of living, see James Rorty, “America on the Work Dole," The 
Nation, June 37, I934* 

30 See Walter Wilbur, " Special Problems of the South," The Annals, 
CLXXVI ( 1934)1 49 
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cent minimum nor payment of prevailing wages offered any 
threat to the labor supply of businessmen offering decent jobs.®^ 

The great weight of evidence points to the conclusion that 
labor shortages were greatly exaggerated in some quarters “ 
and that there were very few unjustified job refusals by relief 
persons during the years 1933 through 1935.““' Most complaints 
of labor shortages came from tliose seeking cheap agricultural 
labor (chiefly seasonal) and tliose desiring domestics.’* Com- 
plaints of shortages in these fields have been prevalent for 
decades. The plain fact is that seasonal agricultural employ- 
ment and domestic service, with tiieir long hours of hard labor 
at poor wages, have long been unattractive to workers. There is 
no evidence, however, of serious shortages in these fields during 
1934 and i935-'‘“ Press stories of crops rotting in the ground 

31 See statements by the Administrator in Hearings on H. J. Res. 117, 
o/>. cit, January 31, 1935, p. 106, and Hearings on H. R. 3587, op. cif., 
January 13, 1937, pp. 78 el seq. 

32 It must be remembered tlat, throughout the entire period of F.E.R.A., 
there were millions of unemployed persons not on relief who were seeking 
work. 

33 The F.E.R.A. from time to time investigated charges of alleged refusals 
by relief clients to accept suitable private employment. A series of such studies 
were conducted in 1935. The results of a study in Baltimore are to be found 
in the Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., April 1933, pp. 6 et seq. The Monthly 
Report for June 1933, pp. i et seq., contains the results of studies in Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Alleghany and Frederick Counties, Virginia ; and Hammonton, 
New Jersey. The Monthly Report for November 193S, pp. 6 et seq., contains 
a summary of these four studies and of two otliers undertaken in Memphis 
and Buffalo, The concluding sentence of this last article states: “These 
studies have shown conclusively that job refusals do not constitute a problem 
of major importance in the administration of relief.” 

84 During 1935 a few complaints began to be heard of shortages in skilled 
manufacturing and skilled construction. The F.ER.A. had very few such 
skilled workmen on its projects and does not appear to have been a serious 
factor in the situation. The primary cause behind these shortages (which 
became more serious in 193d and 1937) appears to have been the almost 
complete abandonment of apprentice training in these fields since the de- 
pression of 1929. This question is tJ-oated in an unpublished study of the 
W.P.A, by John B. Parrish, " The Work Program and Shortages of Labor 
in the United States," 

36 See B. Mitchell and L. P. Mitchell, Practical Problems in Economies 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938), chap. vi. 
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for lack of labor were seldom founded in fact and there is no 
evidence that work relief wage policies were a serious factor 
in the situation. True, much of the seasonal employment offered 
small incentive to relief woikers to renounce their relief status. 
In the last analysis, however, the local relief administrations 
determined the eligibility of applicants for relief. In practically 
every case these local organizations simply cut off relief until 
the seasonal work was accomplished.®” 

In addition to making efforts to place work relief on a higher 
plane through the utilization of the principle of payment of a 
fair wage for work performed, tlie F. E. R. A. set about to 
improve the quality of the work projects and to diversify them 
to meet the varied job qualifications of those on relief rolls. 
The task before the federal relief agency in this connection 
was stupendous, and it may be said that the early work relief ' 
program (from the inception of the F. E. R. A. through the 
beginning of the C. W. A. program in November 1933) fell 
far short of reaching its objectives. 

In the first place, many of the states and localities had had 
little experience in operating work relief programs. A major 
defect was that relief funds were scarce and tlrere was a general 
tendency for the local relief organizations to skimp on money 
for materials.®^ This form of economy naturally resulted in 
the institution of many projects which required little outlay for 
materials, but which when completed offered no substantial or 
lasting benefit to the community. Still another major defect 
was the failure of localities to plan a diversified program. The 
failure to provide suitable work for white-collar workers and 
women was most notable. 

Attempts in the summer and fall of 1933 to swerve localities 
from steadfast adherence to precedent concerning types of work 

36 Sec an article by Daniel M. Kidney, “ Harvest and Relief,” Survey 
Graphic, XXIV (September 1935)1 421 el scq. 

37 Arthur E. Bums, "The Federal Emergency Relief Administration," 
Mmicipal Year Booh, 1937, op. eit., 9. 393. 
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projects wei'e largely fruitless.®® A few of these efforts, how- 
ever, deserve special mention. Thus, in a letter of August i, 
1933, the Administrator informed governors and state relief 
organizations that work relief labor might be employed on 
federal property or under the direction of federal departments. 
This attempt to diversify programs and to gain expert direc- 
tion for projects was followed up by two Administrative 
Orders issued on September 22 elaborating upon the scheme 
of federally supervised work projects and giving details con- 
cerning the initiation, approval, conduct, and financing of such 
projects. 

The states and localities, however, were not quick to co- 
operate by accepting federal projects.'*® Simple inertia was 
enough in most cases to explain the failure of states and locali- 
ties to carry forward these projects; the additional fact that 
localities preferred to institute projects which were of purely 

38 In some respects of course, as indicated in chap, ii, the primary task of 
the F.E.RA. in the first few months of its existence was to help build up 
adequate state and local relief organizations. Little could be done to improve 
the various work relief programs in some states until a general house cleaning 
had been effected which would permit efficient operabon of a program. 

39 A-s and A-S-i — Generally speaking, these federal projects were to be 
planned by various federal departments, and regardless of the agency origin- 
ating the plans, etc., final approval was to rest with the state relief agency. 
Upon approval by the state agency full data were to be forwarded to the 
F.E.R.A. concerning “ the location of the project, the number of men to be 
used on it, the nature of the work to be done, and the Federal Department 
under whose auspices it is to be carried out.” These federal projects were 
to be carried out under the supervision of the federal agency planning the 
project. No federal relief fvinds were to be allocated specifically for these 
projects; thus expenses were to be met by the state and local relief 
organizations. 

40 An Administrative Order, A- 24 , of October 30 , ip33, sent to the states 
to stimulate their interest, indicates some of the types of federal projects 
which the F.E.R.A. had worked out with various federal departments. These 
included possible projects for “Malaria Control,” "Rural Sanitation,” and 
“ Control of Rats as Carriers of Disease,” under the direction of the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department, and “ Mosquito Control " pro- 
jects to be supervised by the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture. Many of these and similar projects were later Carried into exe- 
cution under the C.W.A. program. 
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local interest and benefit also militated against the choice of 
“ federal ” projects. The preference for purely local undertak- 
ings persisted despite the admonition contained in an Admin- 
istrative Order of September 22 that " in deciding whether to 
carry out these projects, when it is a choice between them 
[federal projects] and purely local projects, it should be re- 
membered that Federal Relief Funds are being used to pay a 
considerable portion of the entire relief bills of all the States." 

Other early federal efforts to persuade states to diversify 
their work relief programs likewise met with failure. Little 
progress was made prior to the C. W. A. in establishing pro- 
grams providing useful work for such classes on relief rolls 
as the white-collar group, the professional group, unemployed 
teachers and unemployed women." 

The F. E. R. A. itself recognized the faults which made the 
early work program only a partial success. The following com- 
ment by Corrington Gill (Assistant Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, and Works Progress Administration) illustrates this 
view. Writing with reference to this early F. E. R. A. period, 
he states : " Moreover, the local w'ork relief activities, financed 
by F. E. R. A., state, and local funds, left much to be desired. 
The projects were frequently of little value, the work provided 
was almost entirely unskilled manual work, supervisory per- 
sonnel and materials were inadequate, earnings were meagre, 
and efficiency was generally low." As similarly stated by 

41 In August 1933 the Adnunistrator x>artidpated in a series of conferences 
with State Superintendents of Education and representatives of educational 
associations. It was not with OcttAcr, however, that a few unetnplc^ed 
teachers from relief rolls were given employment on work relief projects 
specially designed for them. The emergency education program was subse- 
quently expanded greatly and is discussed later in this chapter, 

42 As late as October 10, ictss, the Administrator stated in an Adminis- 
trative Order, A-21, to the states that "very little has been done to develop 
a program, of work relief for women." Subsequent efforts to develop work 
projects for women are treated later in this chapter. 

43 Corrington Gill, "The avil Works Adnunistratiou," Munkipal Year 
Book, 1937, op. C(f., p. 480. 
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Arthur E. Burns, economist of the F. E, R. A. and the W. P. 
A. : “ The superior features of an efficient and diversified work 
relief program are evident. However, both efficiency and diver- 
sification were generally lacking in the work relief programs 
of the localities prior to the C. W. A. era. This work relief, 
which employed approximately 2,000,000 persons in March, 
1933, and 1,500,000 in November, was largely abandoned when 
the C. W. A. was initiated in the latter month. Indeed, this 
latter program was established partly to replace the haphazard 
local work relief projects which had been financed largely by 
F. E. R. A. grants.” 

Unlike the F. E. R. A., the Civil Works Program was not 
built upon a grant-in-aid structure ; it was a federally operated 
work program.'*'* The general objectives of tlic Civil Works 
Program are outlined here, however, because the program 
was an important link in the evolution of federal policies 
on work relief. The Civil Works Program was of short dura- 
tion, and as it drew to a close in April 1934, the joint work 
relief program of the states and the F. E. R. A. (operated 
under a grant relationship) was renewed in an expanded form. 
This new work relief program, known as the Emergency Work 
Relief Program, utilized many of the principles worked out in 
the laboratory of the Civil Works Program, and was greatly 
superior to the work programs conducted in the early F. E. 
R. A. period. A brief discussion of the manner in which the 

44 See Arthur E. Burns, " The Federal Emergency Relief Administration," 
Mmicipal Year Book, 1937, op. cif., pp. 39s et seq. 

45 The decision to run the C.W.A. as a federal program was based in part 
on the belief that direct federal action would contribute to the much-desired 
speed. Inducing the states to come into line would have been a slow process, 
particularly since the relatively high wages to be paid C.W.A. workers might 
have constituted a major point of disagreement. A federally run program was 
also thought to help dilferentiate civil works from the work relief programs 
of the states and localities, and to facilitate the return to work relief wages 
when the C.W.A. program ended. Tliirdly, it was felt that under a brief 
federally operated program, project standards could be raised and a good 
example given to states and localities of an adequate work program. 
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states and localities co-operated with the C. W. A.'® in advanc- 
ing the work program is also given in the hope that it will 
serve, by contrast, further to clarify the intergovernmental 
relationships under the F. E, R. A. 

Dissatisfaction with the early work relief program of the 
summer and fall of 1933 was only one of the major reasons 
which led to the institution of the Civil Works Program in 
November. A second reason was to provide much-needed em- 
ployment during the winter. The rather sharp upturn in busi- 
ness in the summer of 1933 had been followed by a period of 
recession, and both unemployment figures and relief rolls began 
to turn upward again in the fall. It had been thought that the 
construction program of the Public Works Administration 
would offer considerable employment by the winter of 1933-34. 
Unfortunately, however, planning and reviewing of public 
works projects had taken considerable time, and the Public 
Works Program had become snarled in many unforeseen tech- 
nical and legal difficulties associated with the passage of needed 
state and local enabling legislation, with debt limits, bond 
elections, advertising for bids and letting of contracts, etc.*'^ 
As it became obvious that the Public Works Program could 
not be counted upon to provide any great surge of employment 
throughout the winter of 1933-34, it was decided to institute 
a short-term program for that specific purpose. A third major 
reason for its creation was a desire to inject a great quantity 
of purchasing power into the economic system in a short period 
of time. 

46 See Corrington Gill, "The Civil Works Administration," Mumcif'al 
Year Booh, 1937, ap. cit, pp. 419 et seq. For a general account of the creation 
of the C.W.A. and its objectives and early accomplishments, see the testimony 
of the Administrator, Hearings before the Subcommittee of House Committee 
on Appropriations, 73d Cong., 2d Scss., on H. K. 7527, Federal Emergency 
ReUef and Civil Works Program, January 30, 1934, pp. 19 et seq. 

47 See J. K. Williams, " The Status of Cities Under Recent Federal Legis- 
lation," American Political Science Review, XXX (1936), Ii 07 -iii 4 « A 
monograph by the same author, treating in detail the administration of the 
public works non-fedetal program, and entitled Granis-in-Atd Under the 
Publie Works Adminislralian, is soon to be published. 
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The Civil Works Program was inaugurated with no more 
than a week’s notice. On November 8, 1933, Mr. Hopkins sent 
telegrams to the state relief administrators announcing that the 
President would soon create the Civil Works Administration.'*® 
On November 9, acting under authority of Title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the President through 
Executive Order declared : “ I hereby establish a Federal 
Civil Works Administration, and appoint as Administrator 
thereof the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator as an 
agency to administer a program of public works as a part of, 
and to be included in, the comprehensive program under prepa- 
ration by the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, which program shall be approved by the Federal Emer- 
gency Administrator of Public Works and shall be known as 
the ‘ civil works program.’ ” While this order would appear to 
indicate a close tie-up between the Civil Works Program and 
that of the Public Works Administration, in actuality, when 
the Civil Works Program got under way it did not function 
under the direction or approval of the Public Works Adminis- 
trator. This official was concerned primarily with speeding up 
his laggard long-term program of public works ; ®“ control of 
the Civil Works Program rested exclusively with the Civil 
Works Administrator. The Executive Order also allocated to 
the newly created agency $400,000,000 of funds out of the 

48 Telegram of November 8 in the files of the F.E.R.A. The telegram 
went on to explain that "the purpose of this agency is to provide employ- 
ment to 4 million persons able and willing to work, now unemployed. The 
first task of this agency will be to provide regular work at regular wages 
for the 2 million now on so-called work relief. The Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration will name its State and local emergency relief administrations 
as Stale and local Civil Works Administrations.’’ 

49 Exeentive Order No. 6420-B. 

60 See a pamphlet, Proceedings of the General Meeting and Executive 
Meeting, Federal Ciwl Works Administration, Washington, D, C., November 
ISi 1933> PP> 37 et seq^ for a brief statement by the Public Works Adminis- 
trator covering the many difficulties experienced in attempting to speed 
up the program. 
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appropriation of $3,300,000,000 authorized by section 220 of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

On November 10, 1933, ^ telegram from the Administrator 
informed state emergency relief administrators of their ap- 
pointment as state civil works administrators. On November 
1 5 an important conference of governors, mayors and state 
and local civil works administrators was held in Washington. 
The Federal Civil Works Administrator explained the purpose 
of the program and answered questions. Transfers of workers 
from the early F. E. R. A. work program began the next day 
and the Civil Works Program was officially under way.'® 

The immediate objective of the Civil Works Administration 
was to provide work for 4,000,000 unemployed men and 
women on socially and economically desirable projects. The 
speed with which the program was placed in operation was 
little short of miraculous. Civil Works employment for the 
week ending November 23 was slightly more than 800,000 
persons. For the week ending Decmber 7 nearly 2,000,000 
persons were employed. Nearly all of these persons were trans- 
ferees from the early F. E. R. A. program. One week later 
approximately 2,700,000 persons were at work, and the peak 
of the program was reached the week ending January 18, 1934, 
when 4,260,0000 persons received employment. Generally 
spealdng, this peak total was composed of about 2,000,000 
employable persons transferred from the relief rolls; the re- 
mainder were unemployed persons without relief status.'® 

The work relief activities of the state and local relief agencies 
were greatly curtailed during the period of active operation of 
the Civil Works Program (November 1933 through March 
1934) and nearly all of the personnel which had been operat- 

51 Ibid. 

52 For a photographic record oE the Civil Works Program, see Henry G. 
Alsberg, America Fights the DepresAon (New York; Coward-McCann, 
IP34). 

65 For a brief account of the CW.A., see the Monthly Heport of the 
RE.R.A., December 1933, pp. 13 et seq. 
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ing these programs in the states were sworn in as federal 
officials to staff the state and local civil works administrations.®* 
Indeed, without the wholesale swearing in of state and local 
officials which occurred it is doubtful whether the program 
could have been placed in operation with the requisite swiftness. 
These factors, however, tended to confuse the programs in the 
public mind. It was not generally understood that, technically, 
the C. W. A. was entirely distinct from the F. E. R. A., 
although operating simultaneously and with much the same 
personnel.” 

For purposes of this study, the major point of distinction 
between the F. E. R. A. program and that of the C. W. A. 
lies in the federal nature of the Civil Works Program. Complete 
authority for the proper prosecution of the Civil Works Pro- 
gram was vested in the Civil Works Administration at Wash- 
ington and was exercised through its subdivisions — the state 
and local civil works administrations. All state and local civil 
works administrators were appointed by the Federal Civil 
Works Administrator, and their administrative staffs were 
composed of sworn federal officials. Unlike the grant program, 
federal funds were not made available to the states for expen- 
diture, but rather were disbursed in the states by federal dis^ 
bursing agents upon the order of the state and local subofficers 
of the federal civil works administration. Sponsors forwarded 
lists of those working on projects, and these people were paid 
by federal checlcs. Materials necessary to completion of projects 
were purchased federally and then turned over to sponsors.”® 

64 Federal Civil Works Adininistration Rules and Regulations No. i, 
issued November is, 1933. states : •' It is the intention of the Federal Civil 
Works Administrator to use, insofar as is practicable, existing work divisions 
of the Federal, State and local emergency relief administrations. Additional 
technical personnel, if found necessary, will be appointed by the Federal 
Civil Works Administrator." 

65 For a general desadption of tlie federal-state relationships under the 
various relief programs, see an article by the writer; "Intergovernmental 
Relationships Under the Emergency Relief Program,” Monthly Report of 
the F,E.R,A., May 1936, pp. i et seq. 

66 As stated in the Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., December 1933, p. iS : 
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The distinction Ijetwcen the F. E. R. A. and the C. W. A, 
was further blurred in the public mind by the simultaneous 
existence of the Civil Works Service Program — work relief 
program specially designed for white-collar people and OfEir- 
ated by the F. E. R. A. through the making of grants to the 
states. The Civil Works Service Program of the F. E. R. A. 
was instituted because the first allocation of funds to the C. 
W. A. came from section 220 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and could thu.s be used only for construction pur- 
poses. Actually, the C. W. A. program ultimately succeeded in 
operating many projects which afforded white-collar employ- 
ment, but which also could he tied up with some form of 
construction activity. However, in order to make possible the 
operation of white-collar projects which bore no relationship 
whatsoever to con.struction, the F. E. R. A. made grants to 
the states for purely white-collar projects. Although employ- 
ment on these projects was restricted to relief clients, the 
undertakings were operated under practically the same rules 
(hours, wages, etc.) as the projects of the C. W. A, They 
were, however, under the direction of the state emergency relief 
administrations, subject to the rules of the F. E. R, A. The 
funds provided through the Act of February 15, 1934, to con- 
tinue the C. W. A. program were not restricted to construe- 

“ The problem o£ paying of wages to 4,000,000 men every week, purchasing 
of material and the proper accounting for these expenditures would have been, 
insurmountable had it not been for the unemployment relief organization that 
was in existence in every State previous to the inauguration of the Gvit 
Works Program. 

" The Veterans' Administration, with the largest disbursing system in the 
Federal Government, was called upon to cooperate by acting as the disburs- 
ing agency for the Federal Civil Works Administration. Their special dis- 
bursing officer in each State was utilized as the nucleus of a disbursing 
system which was extended within 2 weeks into every county in tlie country ; 
approximately 4,000 assistant disbursing officers were bonded to the Federal 
Government and authoiized to disburse United States Treasury checks to 
meet local pay rolls. Payment for Uic purchase of equipment and materials 
rests solely with the Veterans’ Administration's special disbursing officer in 
each state so that the purchasing of these items is kept ceiftralized and meets 
tlw rigid requirements of the Federal Government’s procedure.” 
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tion purposes. The C. W. A. therefore began to operate its 
own white-collar projects, and grants by the F. E. R. A. to 
the states for the Civil Works Service Program were 
discontinued. 

While the Civil Works Program was a federal program, 
the states and localities played an important part in the actual 
administration of the program. Indeed, in some respects, the 
degree of control exerted by the C. W. A. over its so-called 
purely federal program was no greater than that achieved by 
the F. E. R. A. over subsequent federal-state work relief 
programs through the grant-in-aid device. A brief statement 
concerning projects will indicate the role of stale and local 
governments under the C. W. A. The projects operated under 
the Civil Works Program were sponsored by localities, states, 
and various federal departments and agencies. Local sponsors 
(cities, counties, etc.) submitted their proposals for undertak- 
ings to the various civil works administrations. If approved, 
they were forwarded to the office of the civil works admin- 
istration in their state. Final approval rested with this body, 
and when secured, work was begun almost immediately. Pro- 
jects sponsored by various departments of the respective state 
governments required approval solely by the state civil works 
administration.®'^ State and local participation did not stop, 
however, with the planning of projects. It is true that in a 
few instances the state or local branch of the civil works ad- 
ministration itself supervised the actual carrying on of the 
projects. Generally speaking, however, the governmental unit 
sponsoring the project was charged with the responsibility for 
supervising the working force, paying the supervisory expenses 
and supplying tools, equipment, and whatever share of the 
material costs it could provide. 

These state projects, and more particularly the local projects, 
formed the bulk of the Civil Works Program. Although it was 

67 The vesting of powears of final approval for state and local projects in 
the state civil wcgks administration is explained in large part by the desire 
of the Federal Civil Works Administration to place large numbers of 
projects in operation as soon as possible. 
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originally planned to place 1,000,000 persons on federal pro- 
jects, the full quota was never attained."'® The projects which 
were carried out under the various federal departments, how- 
ever, were among the most useful undertaken and provided 
the greatest number of positions for non-manual and pro- 
fessional workers. Among the outstanding federal white-collar 
projects were the Public Works of Art Project under the 
Treasury Department which employed about three thousand 
artists, painters and sculptors ; and the Rural I'a.K Delinquency 
Survey under the Department of Agriculture w'hich employed 
about eleven thousand persons in securing data on tax delin- 
quency, farm mortgage foreclosures and land values. In addi- 
tion, many projects benefiting the public health, such as " Rural 
Sanitation ” and “ Malaria Control ” projects were carried 
on.°® 

Federal projects were sponsored by federal agencies at 
Washington and were forwarded to the Federal Projects 
Division of the C. W. A. for approval. The projects were put 
into actual operation by sending orders to the various state 
civil works administrations to furnish the federal agency with 
a designated number of workers at prescribed rates of pay and 
to honor vouchers for material costs, etc. Thus, in carrying on 
federal projects, no money was actually given to the federal 
sponsoring agencies except such small suras as might be neces- 
sary to cover supervisory personnel and cost of travel. 

Only brief reference can be made to the types of projects 
prosecuted under the Civil Works Program.*® As has been 

6S It is imposuble to secure an estimate of numbers working on federal 
projects since the Civil Works Administration’s reporting system on numbers 
employed made no distinction between federal and non^fcdcral projects. 

56 The federal projects may be grouped as follows: projects benefiting the 
public health ; projects to control or eliminate pests ; projects which improve 
public property; projects having to do with statistical research and surveys; 
projects which improve, picserve. or survey natural resources; projects for 
the improvement or the preservation of public records and documents ; and 
projects not properly classifiable utKier the preceding types. 

60 Broadly speaking, the C.W.A. adopted the two general principles of the 
F.E.R.A, work relief program: that work must be done on public property 
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indicated, the greatest number of projects were originated by 
local political subdivisions. These local undertakings may be 
loosely grouped into the following classes: streets, roads and 
highways; schools; parks and playgrounds; public buildings; 
improvement to public lands; pest control; sanitation, water- 
ways and water supply; utilities; and administrative, profes- 
sional and clerical. While it is true that manual labor was 
mainly employed (projects involving road repair or construc- 
tion alone accounting for almost 35 per cent of total expen- 
ditures under the Civil Works Program), the various con- 
struction projects were much more diversified than they had 
been under the early F. E. R. A. work relief program. In 
addition, both state and local and federal projects provided 
numerous opportunities for ■white-collar workers. 

The problem of determining how many Civil Works jobs 
were to be allotted to each state was handled through the use 
of a simple formula based on two factors.”^ In making up the 
employment quotas for each state, population was weighted 75 
per cent and number of cases on state relief rolls was weighted 
25 per cent."- This formula was not rigidly adhered to. however. 
In a number of cases the states which were quick to offer 

and that the projects undertaken should not be tirose normally performed 
by states and localities. As had been the case in the early F.E.R.A. program 
(see supra, pp. 101-102), however, the latter rule was soon relaxed to 
allow the institution of work normally done by the sponsors themselves — but 
which, for hnancial reasons, was being indefinitely postponed. Here again, 
there is no doubt that some cities which were contemplating instituting 
certain activities in the near future, had them performed as C.W.A. projects, 
largely at federal expense. However, such shifting of burden does not appear 
to have been great. 

Proceedings of the General Meeting and Executive Meeting, op, cit,, 
p. 42. 

62 The same general formula was used by the state agencies in making 
allotments to political subdivisions within the state. The states were in- 
structed by telegram from the Administrator on November i8 that three- 
fourths of the employees and dollar allotments should be distributed among 
the cities and counties in accordance with their population and one-fourth 
in accordance -with their respective proportion of the total case load of 
the state. 
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useful projects were allowed to exceed their original quotas 
when a definite need for further employment could he shown.®* 

The C. W. A. received its funds for allocation from three 
main sources. The first funds received by tlie C. W. A. were 
provided by diverting to it $400,000,000 from P. W. A. 
baiance.s under tlie National Industrial Recovery Act. As these 
funds dwindled, the C. W. A. obtained $88,960,000 from the 
F. E. R. A. These fun<ls were granted by the F. E. R, A. to 
the states with the understanding that the re.spective governors 
would endorse the checks and return them to the Federal 
Trea.sury for a Civil Works working account. The last funds 
were provided under the .A.ct of February 15, 1934; after 
various transfers the C. W. A. received $345,000,000 from 
this source. 

Total expenditures for both the Civil Works and the Civil 
Works Service programs were $931,103,000. This sum in- 
cludes $31,000,000 granted by the F. E. R. A. for Civil Works 
Service projects. The federal government provided $844.- 
000,000 of the total cost, local governments through sponsors’ 
contributions provided somewhat over $80,000,000, and the 
balance was contributed from state funds. Thus, federal con- 
tributions amounted to about 90 per cent of the total.'*^ At 
the inception of the pi'Ogram it had been hoped by Federal 
Civil Works officials that state and local sponsors would con- 
tribute all the expenses of materials and possibly some of the 
labor costs. In actual practice, some sponsors made fairly liberal 

63 The great stress which the C. IV, A. formula placed on population does 
not appear to have been wjirranted. Generally speaking, the use of un- 
employment figures, bad they been available, would have been more desir- 
able. Extensive reliance upon the papulation factor can only be fustihed on 
the assnmption that unemployment and need for relief are related rather 
closely to populatiun, an assumption open to grave doubts. The desire to 
speed up the Civil Works Program, however, precluded the adoption of a 
complicated formula. The F.E.R.A. nwthtxl of allocating funds to the states 
is given extended treatment infro, in chap. v. 

W Arthur E. Bums and Edward A. 'Williams, .?! Sunvy of Relief aiuf 
Security Program fWorks Progress Administration, May 1938), pp. 
ad el seq. 
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contributions; others undoubtedly managed to evade contribut- 
ing their just share. The C. W. A. had no hard and fast rule 
concerning sponsors’ contributions.*® Only when the C. W. A. 
was firmly convinced that a given sponsor was shirking would 
projects be disapproved. 

The C. W. A. rules governing employment of workers offer 
sharp contrast to those prevailing under the early F. E. R. A. 
work relief program. The C. W. A. did not employ the " bud- 
getary deficiency ” concept and half of its workers, although 
unemployed, were without relief status. Since the first alloca- 
tion of funds to the C. W. A. came from Public Works Admin- 
istration moneys made available under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, it was necessary to spend them in conformity 
with the niininnun wage rates and maximum working hour 
regulations established by the P. W. A. for public works em- 
ployment. Briefly stated, these rules classified the states into 
three zones and set up minimum hourly rates as follows : *“ 

Southern Zone Central Zone Northern Zone 


Skilled Si 00 SI .10 $ 1.20 

Unskilled .40 .45 50 


On November 23, Rules and Regulations No. 6 of the 
Federal C. W. A. ordered that where either prevailing rates or 
union rates exceeded these minimum zone rates, the higher rate 
should be paid. 

The zone rates did not make provision for rates for semi- 
skilled workers or clerical and general white-collar workers. 
Rates for these workers were established under Rules and 
Regulations No. 10 of the Federal C. W. A. Under this regu- 
lation it was ordered, in effect, that semi-skilled workers be 
paid the local hourly prevailing rate. A “ prevailing wedcly 

$5 See Hearings before the Comnattec on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 
73d Cong., ad Sess„ on H. R. 7527, Federal Emergency Relief and Civil 
Works Program, February 3, 1934, p. ii. 

$9 The wage rates fixed by the various state highway departments were 
uaed on C.W,A. road projects. In many instances, therefore, unskilled rates 
for road work were below the 40, 45 and 50 cent minima. 
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wage ” was ordered for clerical and white collar work, but in 
no case were weekly rates to be set below $i8, $15, and $12 
respectively in the Northern, Central, and Southern Zones. 

The early regulations of the C. W. A. provided for a maxi- 
mum 30-hour week and 8-hour day for manual labor,®’ and a 
maximum working week for clerical employees of 39 hours.®* 
On January 18, 1934, in an attempt to reduce federal expen- 
ditures, hours were drastically reduced to a maximum of 24 
in urban areas and to 15 in open country and towns of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants. Total wages of course suffered a sharp 
decline, droiipiug from an average of $15.04 for the week of 
January 18 to $11.52 for the following week.*® As a result, 
many Civil Works employees were forced to ask for direct 
relief to supplement their inadequate earnings. 

The original zone system of hourly wage rates was dropped 
on March 2, This action was taken partly to reduce expenditures 
and partly because of the vigorous protests from employers 
(chiefly of agricultural labor) that the zone rates were well 
above prevailing rates. The new policy provided for the pay- 
ment of prevailing wages, with a thirty cent minimum. Thus, 
as the C. W. A. drew to a close it returned to the same hourly 
wage policy which characterized the early work relief program 
of the F. E. R. A. 

Liquidation of the Civil Works Program began in February. 
Early reductions in employment were achieved by discharging 
those least in need of work and by making major reductions in 
areas where seasonal or other employment opportunities were 
developing. Employment dropped from almost four million on 
the first of February to about two million at the end of March, 
nearly all these cases having relief status. Effective April i, 
a new work relief program, known as tire Emergency Work 
Relief Program, was placed in operation. To this joint pro- 

ffiT Rules and Regulations No. r, November rs, r!>33. 

b8 Rules and Regulations No. to, December 13, 1933. 

89 Monthly Rtpori of the F.E.R,A« June t936, p. 37. 
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gram of the stales and the F. E. R. A, (characterized by a 
grant-in-aid relationship) were transferred many of the incom- 
pleted i)rojects of the Civil Works Program, and nearly all 
their relief workers.'" 

It is not easy to appraise the Civil Works Program; in many 
respects this first federal mass employment program has been 
the most praised and most damned of all federal activities in 
the field of relief. Criticism came primarily from those who 
objected to its cost and from those employers who objected to 
its high hourly wage rates.''^ Many persons also rpie-stioned the 
usefulness of nmeh of the work done under C. W. A.” In 
some localities the non-relief C. W. A. jobs were handed out, 
in part at least, on a patronage basis by politicians and this 
kindled resentment. 

On the other hand, the program won wide favor with local 
merchants and retailers, particularly those dealing in foodstuffs 
and otlier necessities. This group has ever since been a potent 
factor in urging a liberal relief policy upon Congress. Another 
powerful adherent was won in the vast majority of state and 
local public officials.'" C. W. A. workers were naturally pleased 
by the program — ^and their disapproval of its discontinuation 

70 Chit Works employment for the week of .^pril 5 stood at 1,179,000; 
for April i;;, at only 104,300. The program was .slowly liquidated thereafter, 
provision being made for the retention of sufficient workers to complete a 
few federal projects and to wind up accounts, etc. The last pay roll for 
work relief employee.* was for the period July 13-14; the last administrative 
pay roll was for the period from December 15-Deceniber 31, 1934. 

71 Criticism, particularly in the South, that the zone rates w'ere consider- 
ably in excess of those usu.stly ptud in the locality appears to have been 
Justifitd. The rates were sometimes avoided by classifying workers in lower 
skill groups. 

72 Sec Roger F. Evans, “Unemployment in Urban Centers," The Annals, 
CLXXVf (I034>, PP. 

73 Tn Congressiunat debate on the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1936, Senator Schwellcnbach made the following statement; “In a letter of 
April 17, 193.1, to President Roosevelt, Governor Landon said: ‘This civil- 
works program is one of the soundest, must cunstructivc policies of your 
administration, and i cannot urge too strongly its continuance.’ " See Cmi- 
^tssloml Record, 74tli Cong., ad Sess., LXXX, Part VIII, 8513. 
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was evidenced by many local demonstrations and letters of 
protest to Washington. 

In any evaluation, it must be emphasized that the Civil 
Works Program was an emergency and temporary program; 
it was never conceived of as having even the relative “ perman- 
ency ” of the F. E. R. A. The primary objectives were to carry 
a large number of employable relief persons and unemployed 
through the winter of 1933-34, and to give business a powerful 
stimulus. This, the program accomplished. However, those who 
assumed the responsibility for placing four million men at work 
within a few short weeks were bound to make errors, and some 
glaring mistakes were marie. Taking into account the speed 
with w'hich the program was inauguratetl and its emergency 
character, however, the Civil Works Program needs no 
apology ; from the point of view of intergovernmental relation- 
ships it stands out as the most amazing example of federal and 
state-local co-operation ever witnessed in this country. Only in 
time of war has this nation ever experienced the will to action, 
the federal-state co-operation, and the cutting of red tape which 
prevailed throughout the C. W. A. era.” 

Undoubtedly the quality of some of the projects instituted 
iinder the program could have been much improved had there 
been time for more advance planning. The adverse weather 
conditions under which the program was prosecuted further 

74 The intcrfriivcrnmenlal relationships under the C.W.A. may be further 
illustrated by the itrublem of suppressing malfeasance and misuse of federal 
funds. All irregularities (whether reported by outsiders or hy those holding 
CW.A. positions) were referred to the Division of Investigation of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works during the early period when 
the CW.A. was financed by Public Works funds. Under the later appro- 
priation iFebruary 13, 1934). however, such cases were handled by the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice. Becau-iC, under the 
C.W.A., the funds were federal and tlie olHciats were national officers, neces- 
sary proserutiims were conducted by federal prosecutors in federal courts 
tinder fedeial law. Sec Uearinys before the Subcommittee uE House Coni- 
mittee on Appropriations, 74th Cung., .»d Sess., on H. R. 126.14, First 
Deficiency ^ippropyintinn Bill for 1936, April 8, 1936, pp, igo ef scq., for an 
accoiuit of the legal differences in prosecuting under a grant-in-aid pre^ratn 
as opiiosed to a federal relief program. 
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hampered the projects. A number of projects of extremely 
questionable value were carried on in some areas. In other 
regions, where local officials used ingenuity in planning and 
proposing projects, work of considerable value to the com- 
munity resulted. The Civil Works Program (with the exception 
of the federal projects) of necessity could rise no higher than 
the level of the projects submitted by the stale and local 
officials.’ It may be said, however, that scarcely a community 
in the United States was not richer for some useful project, 
after the C. W. A. had passed on.’“ 

The stup[)ing of the Civil Works Ihogiam did not spring 
from a change of heart on the part of the President or federal 
relief officijils concerning the value of the " work principle.” 
As the Civil Wf)rks Program drew to a close, it was promptly 
replaced by the Emergency Work Relief Program of the F. 
E, R. A. which began operations on April i, 1934, and con- 
tinued in force through the latter part of 1935, at which time 
it was in turn replaced by the federally operated Works Pro- 
gram. Diversification of work relief also continued to be a 
major objective, as shown by the following excerpt from the 
Wiite House Press Release of February 28, 1934, annmmcing 
tlie objectives of the Emergency Work Relief Program: 

. . . Every effort will be made to continue opportunities for 
work for the professional groups in need — ^teachers, engineers, 
architects, artists, nurses, and others. 

The Emergency Work Relief Program was operated under 
the same co-operative grant-in-aid relationships which charac- 
terized the early F. E. R, A. work program. Two further im- 

75 Further, the brevity of the program precluded the institution of any 
but relatively stort term projects, and ultimately resulted in the failure of 
some projects to be completed. Most of these unfinished projects, however, 
were completed under the subsequent Emergency Work Relief Program, 

76 See Paul V. Betters, J. Kerwin Williams and Sherwood L. Reeder, 
Xeemt Federal~Ciiy Relatiws, tit., pp. 80 et stq. See also Paul V. 
Betters, "Washington and the Cities: 1934," Koiional Mmitlpd Fevim, 
XXm (1934). 41S. 
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portant distinctions between the Civil Works Program and the 
Emergency Work Relief Program should be noted. One im- 
portant distinction concerns the economic status of the people 
employed under the respective programs. While the C. W. A. 
gave certain preferences in filling its quota of four million 
workers to persons coming from relief rolls, the program was 
primarily an employment program and over two million self- 
sustaining unemployed were given work on the program at its 
peak. The Emergency Work Relief Program, on the other 
hand, had for its objective the furnishing of work to employ- 
ables on relief rolls. Generally speaking, destitution as shown 
by relief status was a prerequisite to a position on the 
program. 

Wages also furnish an important point of difference between 
the two programs. While all employees under the C. W. A. 
were allowed to work the same number of hours during any 
given week, employees under the Emergency Work Relief 
Program were definitely limited in the number of hours they 
could work by the budgetary allowance of the person in ques- 
tion.” The Emergency Work Relief Program, however, re- 
tained the hourly wage policy which was in effect at the close 
of the Civil Works Program. This wage policy provided for 
the payment of a prevailing hourly rate, but in no case was the 

77 The F.E.R.A. permitted certain exceptions to the requirement that 
employment be limited strictly to relief persons. Since it was often impos- 
sible to carry on complicated projects solely with relief labor, the F.E.R,A. 
allowed the employment of a limited number of persons who were not 
eligible for relief but whose special qualifications made them necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the projects. The number of such non-relief 
persons, however, was kept at a minimum, and during a typical week ending 
September m , 1934, they numbered ]e.ss tlian 5 per cent of the total of all 
persons working under the program. In addition, emergency work program 
employment (unlike that furnished by C.W.A.) could continue only on the 
basis of continued need as established periodically through investigation hy 
the soda! service division of the local relief agencies. 

78 See WD-i, issued March 6, 1934, the first of a series of regulations 
issued by the Work Division of the F,E.R.A. concerning the Emergency 
Work Relief Program. 
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hourlj' rate to fall below 30 cents.^® Strong opposition to the 
30 cent minimum continued to manifest itself, however, and 
the minimum wage policy was dropped on November 19, 
1934.®“ From then on, until the end of the program, wages 
were based solely on the “ prevailing ” rate criteria. Total earn- 
ings, of course, were governed by tlic “ budgetary deficiency ” 
principle.*^ 

In order to facilitate the determination of prevailing rates, 
the F. E. R. A. urged that, whenever feasible, local wage rate 
committees be set up. These committees were to consist of 
“ one icprescntalive each from organized labor, and the local 
relief administration, and a third member from local business 
or pi'ofessinn .selected by the first two.” In determining the 
prevailing w'agc the local committees were to be bound by 
the following factors: 

If there are wage agreements or understandings between local 
labor organizations and employers in the locality, such rates will 
be recognizefl as the prevailing rates. If there are no wage agree- 
ments in existence in the locality, the prevailing rate will be 
determined by the commission by acting on information concern- 
ing governmental— Federal, State, and city — rates, local payroll 
data, and so on. Whenever the prevailing wage rate changes up- 
■wards or downwards, the change shall be recognized by the wage 

79 Ibid. 

80 As pre\tously stated, many employers, particularly those in the South, 
had protested immediately against the 30 cent minimum, wlien it was first 
introduced under the early RE.R.A. program. Hourly wage rates were 
immediately reduced in the South upon abolition of the minimum clause — 
some lates falling as low as ten cents per hour. Pressure to reduce rates 
below ten cents was resisted by state and federal officials. 

81 Maiwimum hours were 30 per week and 128 per month, with a few 
exceptions for special groups. The average lutmber of hours actually worked 
was about 60 per month. (See a table on p. n of the Monthly Report of the 
F.K R.A,, February 1P35.) Average monthly earnings for the typical months 
of October, November, and December 1934, were ^27.01, $a9.i3> and $26.95 
respectively. (See a table on p. 43 of the Monthly Report of the F.E.H.A., 
June ipafi-) 

S2F.ER.A., Manual 0} IVark Dkition Procedure, November 15, 1934, 
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rate committee. In each ca.se the committee has as its primary- 
function the discovery of rates now in effect and not the task of 
setting a new late. . , . “ 

The local wage committees had no power to enforce their 
“ findings ” ; the local relief administrations accepted or re- 
jected the findings as they chose.®* The importance of the com- 
mittees and the degree to which they functioned cannot be as- 
certained. In some sections, the committees appear to have per- 
formed elTiciently; in others they appear to have been mere 
window dressing.” Indeed, in many areas, committees were 
never set up. Thus, during the prevalence of the 30 cent 
minimum clause, they appear to have been regarded as super- 
fluous in the .South, since prevailing rate.s for unskilled labor 
were below this standard. 

Generally speaking, in the determination of the hourly wage 
policy, the federal organization was torn between two desires. 
First, it was desired that the morale of relief workers be sus- 
tained by payment to them of the prevailing hourly rate. On 
the other hand, the F. E. R. A. realized that it would be 
administratively impossible for it to attempt to set prevailing 
rates for all the localities throitghout the country. Further, 
the placing of autliority for determining prevailing rates in 
the state and local relief organizations was advisable in order 
to avoid charges of federal usurpation and to secure local co- 
operation in furthering the work program. During the early 
period of the Emergency Work Relief Program, however, the 
federal relief agency was unwilling to give full autonomy on 
the question of determining rates, and therefore set a 30 cent 
rock bottom. To the extent that prevailing wages were below 
this minimum in certain areas, local autonomy on the question 
was denied. As has been stated, constant bickering resulted 
between businessmen and many local officials and the P". E. 

S3 Ibid. 

S4In some states (iiutabty Arkansas and Mntnusuta) rates were cen- 
traUy established by state ufHdals. 

S£ Monthly Report of the F.E.ILA., Itine i$ 36 , p. 41 . 
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R, A. at Washington concerning the 30 cent minimum, a 
dissension which was ended only with the abolition of the 
clause. 

The Work Division of the F. E. R. A. had primary respon- 
sibility for improving the quality and diversity of work projects 
and keeping states and localities in line generally with federal 
work policy. Shortly before the beginning of the Emergency 
Work Relief Program, the federal agency required the slate 
and local relief organizations to set up work divisions.®* These 
state and local work divisions, of course, were responsible for 
the actual conduct of the work program — subject to rules 
emanating from Washington. 

Thus, the work divisions of the states and localities planned 
the projects (often with the assistance of the field engineer of 
the F. E. R. A.) and assigned workers to projects. Each project 
undertaken had a sponsor under whose jurisdiction and super- 
vision the project was carried to completion. The state work 
division sometimes acted as sponsor for undertakings under its 
own supervision; in most cases, however, the projects were 
carried forward under the sponsorship of other divisions of 
the relief administration or other public bodies. The federal 
agency specifically ruled that all work was to be carried on by 
force account (day labor) rather than by contractors. 

While, as in the case of hourly wage policies, the F. E. R. A. 
often exerted strong pressure to secure its objectives, the work 
division was not infrequently able to secure results through 
advice and consultation rather than through mandatory rulings. 
This may be illustrated by the work of the safety organization. 
In order to minimize accidents, it was ruled that an adequate 
safety organization must be maintained in each state, with an 
experienced state safety director approved by the F. E. R. A, 
and a staff varying in size according to the number of workers 
and the hazards Inherent in the projects being carried forward 
in the state. The Safety Division at Washington issued only a 
few mandatory regulations, and confined itself almost exclu- 


sewD-i. 
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sively to offering information and advice on safety problems 
to state safety organizations.®^ Numerous advisory bulletins 
on all t3rpes of hazards were forwarded to the state organi- 
zations.®® 

There was a steady improvement in the quality of the pro- 
jects throughout the period of the Emergency Work Relief 
Program. Also, the projects as a whole were definitely superior 
to those prosecuted under the earlier grant program and the 
Civil Works Program.®® In part, this improvement was accom- 

87 See an article by W. O. Wheary, " Safely Policies on Federal Work 
Relief Programs,” Monthly Report of the F.E.RA., March 1936, pp. 18 
et seq. 

88 Incidentally, the closely allied problem of compensation for workers 
killed or injured on relief projects provides an excellent illustration of the 
different intergovernmental relationships prevailing under the Civil Works 
Program and the Emergency Work Relief Program. Workers under the 
former program were clearly not state employees. Through February 15, 
1934, therefore, workers injured in performance of duty on Civil Works 
projects were granted federal benefits under a modification of the Federal 
Compensation Act of 1916. Later, however, an act of Congress (Public 
No. 93, 48 Stat. 3Si) restricted drastically the benefits payable to Civil 
Works employees. Persons employed on the Emergency Work Relief 
Program by the states were not regarded as federal employees, despite 
the fact that the program was largely financed by federal funds. The problem 
of providing compensation for workers killed or injured on relief projects 
was thus placed squarely upon the states and localities. Injured work relief 
employees in a number of states were held to be eligible for benefits under 
state compensation laws, but in other states they were not regarded as fall- 
ing properly within the term ” public employees ’’ as defined in the various 
state compensation acts. See an article by W. M. Aicher, "Workmen’s 
Compensation on Work Relief Programs,” Monthly Report of the F.E.RA., 
July 193s, pp. I et seq. 

89 The files of the F.E.R.A. contain thousands of letters from local officials 
and interested citizens commenting approvingly on the value to the com- 
munities of the work projects. The United States Conference of Mayors has 
warmly endorsed the projects. The report to the Governor of New York 
on "Work Relief in the State of New York” (1935) concludes that "the 
products of work relief have been of substantial value to the communities of 
the State ajtd tlie benefit of the larger share of them will be evident for 
many years to come.” A number of projects were poorly selected and poorly 
executed; these projects would appear to have been given undue publicity 
by the newspaiiers of the country. 
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pushed by adding to each state relief organization a statf of 
engineers having supervision over the progress of work 
projects. These state engineers were aided, and controlled to 
some extent, by the regional engineers of the F. E. R. A. whose 
duty it was to supervise generally tlie engineering activities in 
various sections of the country. 

The program grew from 1,088,421 persons employed in 
April 1934 to a peak of 2,446,266 in January 1935 — declining 
steadily from that point throughout the rest of the year. Wliile 
the percentage varied from state to state, at no time did the 
numbers employed exceed 47 per cent of the total numbers 
(direct and work relief) receiving assistance during the period 
of the program. This does not mean that the program could or 
should have expanded to cover all the cases receiving direct 
relief benefits. 

In the first place, many of the persons receiving direct relief 
during the period were not capable of performing useful work 
on work projects. Valid reasons may also be assigned for the 
failure to provide work relief for all the truly employable per- 
sons on relief rolls. Under the budgetary deficiency set-up, each 
woi'ker was necessarily limited to the number of hours which 
would permit him to earn his budgetary deficiency. This made 
for numerous shifts of workers, and on occasion seriously 
impaired the development of the projects. Those employable 
persons with extremely low budgetary deficiencies were there- 
fore excluded from the work program. It was also impossible 
to set up work projects in many sparsely populated areas merely 
because a few employable persons were present on relief rolls. 
Also, only those types of work projects which did not compete 
with private industry could be instituted. Many employable 
persons (chiefly with factory employment backgrounds) could 
therefore not be given work in line with their past job experi- 
ences. In addition, of course, the F. E, R. A. never had sufifi- 
cient funds to finance a work program for all employable 
persons on relief rolls. These factors make clear why the theo- 
retical objective of work for all employables was never achieved. 
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The attempt to diversify the Emergency Work Relief Pro- 
gram sufficiently to provide jobs fitting the wide range of skills 
and experience of persons on relief rolls met with mixed 
results. As has been indicated, the fact that relief projects 
could not compete with private industry meant that many work- 
ers had to be given work which was but distantly related to 
their previous occupations. Most of the projects were of the 
public construction and maintenance types, including such pro- 
jects as work on roads, parks, playgrounds and sewers, sani- 
tation projects, and construction and improvement of public 
buildings.®" Work on projects of this sort provided about 78 
per cent of the employment furnished under the program. The 
jobs furnished under these construction projects were mainly 
for unskilled labor.®*- 

Recognizing that the type of employment offered by public 
construction projects was not suitable for large numbers of 
employable persons receiving relief, determined efforts were 
made to have states and localities institute appropriate projects 
for women and white-collar workers. A minute description of 
the projects is, of course, beyond the scope of this study, but 
a brief outline of these special projects is given in order to 
illustrate tlie goal of diversification of the work program. 

Very few efforts were made prior to the F. E. R. A. to 
institute special projects for women. This meant that most 
women were unable to secure -work relief since the usual type 
of project was of a construction nature. The determination of 
the Administrator to change this situation was evidenced by 

90 As the Eniergeiicy Woik Relief Program drew to a close, the slate 
relief organizations were ordered by the F.E.R.A. to send in complete reports 
concerning the work program in their state. Many of these state reports 
were well written and profusely illustrated and, taken as a whole, the reports 
offer a most useful source of information concerning the program. These 
repot ts were the source of much of the material to be found in '* The Emer- 
gency Work Relief Program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion,” a report submitted by the Work Division of the federal agency to the 
Administrator, and presenting a complete account of the program. 

91 Arthur E. Burns, "The Federal Emergency Relief Administration," 
Municipal Year Book, I937i op, at., p. 396 . 
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the appointment on October lo, 1933, of a director of a newly 
created Women’s Division. On that date it was also ordered 
that each state relief organization appoint a qualified woman, 
subject to F. E. R. A. approval, to serve as the head of a 
women’s division in each state agency.®® It was the function 
of these divisions to plan special projects for women, and to 
exert pressure upon other divisions of the relief agencies in 
order that women might obtain equal consideration on projects 
where suitable work opportunities existed. Little was accom- 
plished in this respect under the early F. E. R. A. work pro- 
gram; of the peak total of 4,000,000 persons working under 
the combined Civil Works Service and Civil Works Program, 
however, approximately 216,700 were women.®® The Women’s 
Division continued in active operation throughout the Emer- 
gency Work Relief Program and in March 1935 a peak total 
of nearly 300,000 women were employed under the program.®® 
Among the projects providing work for women were sewing 
room projects in which clothing, bedding, towels, etc., were 
fabricated for distribution to persons on relief rolls ; food can- 
ning projects; nursing and teaching projects; and various 
research and statistical surveys. 

Federal encouragement of white-collar projects has been pro- 
ductive of more bitter criticism than any other single activity 
of the various federal relief agencies. Even those critics who 
have held their peace with respect to the concept of providing 

92 Administrative Order A-21. 

93 Monthly Report of the F.E R.A., July 1935, p. 44. 

94 No great enthusiasm was displayed in some areas for the development 
of work projects for women and it was necessary for the Administrator to 
exert continued pressure to secure their institution. Thus, the Administrator 
wrote (W-33) on May 14, 1934; “Information has come to this Adminis- 
tration that in certain States the position of Director of Women’s Work 
is being discontinued under the new program. This is contrary to the desire 
of this Administration. In tlte new program we expect that women wtU 
receive their full share of the jobs among those persons you are employing 
and it is highly desirable that this work be directed by some competent 
person on your staff," 

^Monthly Report of the F.EJi.A., July 1935, p. 44. 
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useful construction work for manual workers, have balked at 
applying the principle to furnishing white-collar workers with 
jobs utilizing their special skills. Much of the criticism which 
has been heaped upon relief agencies with respect to white- 
collar projects has arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
importance of the white-collar group in the United States and 
the peculiar problems which beset the relief agencies in attempt- 
ing to meet adequately the relief needs of those white-collar 
workers who were forced to apply for relief.®® 

Various definitions have been given of the term “ white- 
collar worker ” ; the definition adopted by the F. E. R. A. was 
broad and included : ( i ) professional and technical workers ; 
(2) managers, proprietors, and officials; (3) office workers; 
(4) salesmen and related workers. Using this definition there 
were about 560,000 white-collar workers between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty-four on the relief rolls in March 1935.*' This 
white-collar group therefore constituted about ii per cent of 
all employable persons on relief rolls at this time; in many 
urban areas, of course, they formed a much larger proportion 
of the total able-bodied relief clients.®® 

00 In order to express their contempt for white-collar projects, critics 
coined the phrase “boondoggling" projects. For a defense of the principle 
behind white-collar projects by Harry L. Hopkins, see Hearings before the 
Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, 74th Cong,, 2d Sess., 
on H. R. 12624, First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1936, April 8, 
1936, pp. 102 et seq. On p. 103 of the Hearings the reader will find Exhibit B, 
the report of an impartial committee reporting favorably on an investigation 
of a group of Works Progress Administration white-collar projects in New 
York City. On p. iii there appears a defense (Exhibit C) of a few of the 
W.P.A. projects (both white-collar and construction) which were subjected 
to considerable criticism in the press of the country. Exhibit C absolves the 
projects, and makes abundantly clear that a large segment of the press did 
not inquire into the facts before throwing open their pages to charges of 
" boondoggling.” 

97 Workers on Relief in the United States in March 1935— A Census of 
Usual Occupations, Division of Sodal Research, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, January 1937 - 

98 As a group, however, white-collar workers were under-represented on 
relief rolls. Applying the F.EJI.A. definition of white-collar workers to 1930 
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The failure of the early work relief program of the F. E. 
R. A. to provide suitable emplo3unent for white-collar workers 
may be explained in large part by the fact that states and 
localities had had little experience in furnishing work relief for 
this group. Further, funds were limited and the usual tendency 
of local officials was to proceed along established lines and to 
furnish work solely for manual labor. Thus, it was not until 
the establishment of the C. W. A. that special programs for 
white-collar workers were instituted."® 

The Emergency Work Relief Program, instituted at the 
close of the Civil Works Program, made provision for three 
special classes of projects for white-collar workers; (i) plan- 
ning; (2) public healtli, welfare and recreation; (3) educa- 
tion, arts and research. These undertakings were slow in get- 
ting under way, but for the period from August 1934 through 
April 1935 employment on these special projects averaged 
between 8 and 10 per cent of all persons on work relief. In 
the spring of 1935 there were approximately 200,000 white- 
collar persons working on these special projects.^®" 

census figures, white-collar workers were 30 per cent of the total gainful 
workers of the United States. The relatively small proportion of white- 
collar workers on relief rolls (11.2 per cent of those able to work) may be 
explained, in large part, by two main factors : First, as a general rule, white- 
collar workers have greater resources than manual workers and thus tend 
to he able to avoid relief for a longer period after loss of employment. 
Secondly, white-collar workers, as a class, have accepted relief only as the 
last possible resort. This latter factor was one of the reasons that the F.E.R.A. 
sought to provide work relief for this group — in order to avoid, insofar as 
possible, the stigma which white-collar workers have always felt was at- 
tached to the acceptance of ifirect relief. 

See the discussion earlier in this chapter of the Civil Works Program 
and the attempt of federal officials to diversify the program. 

100 These three special types of undertakings did not, of course, provide 
all the employment which was available to white-collar workers. Many of 
the construction projects also utilized the skills of engineering, professional 
and clerical workers. For a more complete account of the white-collar 
program, see an article in the Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., December 

PP. 59 ^ seq. 
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Planning projects were few in number, giving work to only 
about I per cent of all work relief employees/"^ These under- 
takings employed engineers, statisticians, economists, etc., in 
devising projects for w’hite-collar workers and in furnishing 
data on the desirability of projects in other fields of work relief 
activity. The second group of the three types of projects spec- 
ially instituted for white-collar workers (public health, welfare 
and recreation) was of considerable importance from the point 
of view of numbers employed, approximately 75,000 doctors, 
nurses, dietitians and welfare and clerical workers being em- 
ployed on these projects in the spring of 1935.^°® The third 
group of projects (education, arts and research) provided the 
greatest white-collar employment. These projects provided 
research and clerical work ; library work, including the cleaning, 
repairing and cataloging of books; and suitable work for 
musicians, artists and actors. 

The emergency education program must also be considered 
in any discussion of the efforts made by the F. E. R. A. to 
achieve a diversified work program for white-collar workers.^”® 
This program was begun in October 1933 and had for its 
purpose the furnishing of work relief to unemployed teachers 
who had lost their positions as a result of economy moves by 
state and local governments. In March 193S, at the peak of the 
program, more than 44,000 persons were employed and the 
number of pupils was slightly in excess of 1,724,000,^®* 

Plans for die emergency education program were drafted in 
each state by the State Department of Education. These plans 
had to be approved both by the state relief administrator and 
the F. E. R, A, before a program could be placed in opera- 

101 Jfeirf., p. 63. 

102 Ibid., p. 64. 

103 The emergency education program was not a part of the Lmergcncy 
Work Relief Program of the Work Division and its employment figures, etc., 
were not combined with those of the Emergency Work Relief Program. 

104 Sea the Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., June 1933, for a more com- 
plete analysis of the program. See also Beulah Amidon, “ Emergency Edu- 
cation,” Survey Graphic, XXIII (September 1934)1 4iS- 
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tion.*®” Each state was free to develop or emphasize any or all 
of the following categories, depending upon stale decisions 
based on local conditions ; 

(1) General adult education. 

(2) Literary classes for adults. 

(3) Vocational education. 

(4) Vocational rehabilitation. 

(5) Nursery schools for pre-school children from under- 
privileged homes. 

Federal grants for emergency education were available only 
for salaries, with the exception that S per cent of a federal 
allotment could be spent for supplies in those communities 
unable to afford them. Federal regulations required that teach- 
ers be qualified persons on relief. The need for relief and the 
qualifications for teaching, however, were determined by the 
local relief offices and local school officials, respectively. Per- 
haps because education is generally admitted to be necessary, 
the emergency education program was widely approved, and 
never provoked the criticism directed against the art, music 
and drama projects. 

In like mamier, the college student aid program received but 
little criticism.^’ The program was instituted to provide part- 

105 Submissiou of plans by the state was a prerequisite to the operation 
of all special programs of the F.E.R.A. For a discussion of this "control 
device" see chap. iv. 

106 Education has long been regarded as a state function to be carried on 
through its political subdivisions. For this reason federal relief funds were 
not advanced for the regular city imhlic school systems, since federal aid 
miglit have tended to break down local initiative in supporting schools and 
to cause employed instructors to be replaced by teachers at relief wages. 
An exception was made to this general principle, however, under the rural 
school continuation program of 1934 and 1935 in the case of rural schools for 
which state and local funds were completely exhausted. See the Monthly 
Report of the‘F.E.Il.A., October 1935, pp. 21 et seq., for a discussion of the 
rural school continuation program. 

107 This special program was operated under the supervision of the same 
section of the division (Relations with States) which operated the emergency 
education program and was therefore not a part of the Emergency Work 
Relief Program. 
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time employment for those college students who would other- 
wise have been unable to continue their education. State and 
local relief agencies were responsible for the actual conduct of 
the student aid program, subject to the regulations accom- 
panying federal grants for the purpose. Actually, the projects 
for the students were planned and supervised in large part by 
the college authorities, with the local work divisions offering 
advice and supervision where necessary. 

In making grants for the purpose, the F. E. R. A. provided 
that each state could receive federal aid at the rate of fifteen 
dollars per month for each student actually receiving part-time 
employment under the program. The number of students thus 
aided could be as high as 12 per cent of the total enrollment 
of the colleges within the state as of October 1934.^®® In 
choosing students for emplo3mient, the colleges were required 
to place primary emphasis upon the need of the student for 
assistance, although character and scholarship were also to be 
considered. At the peak of the program in March 193 5 over 
104,000 students were receiving part-time employment.^®® 

At the outset of this chapter it was indicated that adequacy 
of relief and development of the work principle were two of 
the major objectives of the federal relief agency. In an attempt 
to reach these objectives numerous regulations were attached 
to grants of funds to the states. The major regulations issued 

108 When the program first began in February 1934, the F.E.R.A. pro- 
vided that aid might be extended up to 10 per cent of the enrolled students 
at $is per student aided. The immediate success of the program caused the 
Administrator to expand the authorization to 12 per cent. 

109 Generally speaking, federal funds could not be used to replace college 
funds previously available for student aid nor for routine activities that would 
be normally paid for by the institution itself. The work performed under the 
program included clerical, library, museum and research work, as well as 
considerable construction work in publicly owned institutions.* Rates of pay 
were those commonly paid by the institutions for the type of service ren- 
dered, with a thirty cent minimum per hour. Students earned up to twenty 
dollars per month, the average student receiving thirteen dollars per month. 
For a more complete analysis of the program see an article in the Monthly 
Report of the F.E.R.A., July 193S, pp. 39 
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have been outlined, both to clarify the F. E. R. A. objectives 
and to indicate the extent of attempted control.^'® The third 
major objective was to diversify tlie relief program in each 
state to the end that suitable and differentiated treatment be 
accorded to the many different types of persons on relief rolls. 
Much of this diversification, as we have seen, was achieved 
through the development of a work program. Indeed, the work 
principle is based on the concept that employable persons should 
be given a different type of relief from that afforded to unem- 
ployable persons. Further, the F. E. R. A. attempted to obtain 
diversification of the work program itself — in order that per- 
sons be given suitable emplo)mient. The special projects for 
women and the white-collar program sprang from the insist- 
ence upon diversification. Likewise, the emergency education 
program and the college student aid program were instituted to 
meet the special problems of teachers and students. 

There remain to be treated briefly four other special pro- 
grams which were designed to provide diversified treatment 
for special problems and groups of persons in need. These are 
the Rural Rehabilitation program, the work of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation, the Self-Help Co-operative pro- 
gram, and the Transient program. 

As indicated in chapter 2, the rural rehabilitation program 
was instituted on the assumption that tlie rural relief problem 
could be differentiated from the urban relief problem. The 
objectives of the program and file intergovernmental relation- 
ships under which it operated were also discussed in the last 
chapter By far the most important work under the program, 
from the point of view of numbers assisted, was accomplished 
through the “ rehabilitation in place ” activities of the various 

110 See infra, chap, iv, for a discussion of the devices and sanctions utilized 
by the Adnunistrator to secure compliance with F.E.R,A. regulations. 

111 For an article covering the Rural Rehabilitation program in detail, see 
the Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., August 1935, pp. 14 et seq. See also 
Lawrence Westbrook, " Rehabilitation of Stranded Families,” The Annals, 

CLXXVI (1934). 74-79. 
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State Rural Rehabilitation Corporations.^^® Rehabilitation in 
place was accomplished primarily through the making o£ ad- 
vances (loans) by the corporations to farm families for sucli 
essential capital goods as seed, fertilizer, equipment, livestock, 
etc. Only those families which were adjudged capable of self- 
sustaining effort (if given assistance through loans) were given 
advances, and the loans were covered by notes payable to the 
corporations, secured by first liens on property and/or crops.^^’ 
Generally speaking, the need for the program was greatest in 
the South, and since the structure of the agricultural economy 
in these states made rehabilitation there more easy than in 
other areas, most advances were made in these states. 

In a number of cases, the Rural Rehabilitation Division 
sought to accomplish its work of rehabilitation through the 
creation of rural communities. Some of these communities 
were primarily, if not exclusively, agricultural, that is, the 
persons who were rehabilitated through sale of land therein by 
the Rural Rehabilitation Corporations were expected to derive 
nearly all their income from the land. In other cases, communi- 
ties were located at points to which it was hoped to attract 
various private industries. These latter communities were thus 
often predicated upon a decentralization of industry which 
would afford the rehabilitants some industrial employment. 
Members of all these communities were also afforded loans for 
equipment, livestock, etc., through the corporations, and in 
some cases work centers were set up. These work centers, which 
were financed initially through the corporations, were put on a 

112 See Hopldns, ap. df., chap. viL 

113 Amortization was provided for according to the type of advance made. 
Payments on land were amortized over a thirty-five year period; payments 
for buildings and equipment over a period not to exceed the lease or useful 
life of the goods ; livestock repayments were to be made within three years ; 
subtistence advances were required to be paid within a year. Repayments 
were to be made primarily through private employment and sale of crops. 
In some cases, however, payment was facilitated by giving employment to 
rehabilitation cases on Emergency Work Relief Program projects connected 
with the rehabilitation program— such as erosion control projects. 
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self-liquidating basis through the exaction of fees from rehab- 
ilitants using the centers, and afforded facilities for canning, 
repairing tools, etc. 

As has been indicated, one of the objectives of the Rural 
Rehabilitation Division was to assist “ stranded ” populations. 
Some of the above communities, notably that of Matanuska, 
Alaska, were utilized in this connection.^^* When the rehabili- 
tation program was transferred to Resettlement, these com- 
munities, nearly all in process of construction, were transferred 
to that agency.’^'® 

The first advances to families for rehabilitation were made 
in April 1934 when 325 families received loans. The number 
receiving advances grew steadily and in the month of June 
1935, the period immediately preceding the transfer of the 
program from the F. E. R. A. to the newly created Resettle- 
ment Administration, approximately 200,000 families received 
advances. At the time of transfer, approximately 364,000 cases 
were “ under care,” that is, they had received loans which had 
not yet been repaid in entirety. During the period when the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division functioned as a part of the F. 
E. R. A., a total of $60,000,000 was expended under the 
rehabilitation program.^^® 

114 The approximately 200 families, representing 900 persons who were 
selected as rehabilitants for this colony were relief persons selected from the 
Lake States cut-over regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The 
rehabilitants would have been hopelessly trapped in these areas ; the soil was 
poor, and abandoned copper and coal mines and cut-over land were the only 
signs remaining to indicate that employment had once flourished in these 
areas. For an article dealing with the Matanuska Valley project, see Monthly 
Report of the F.E.R.A., April 1936, pp. 30 et seq. 

115 The communities at Red House, West Virginia, and Woodlake, Texas, 
were completed at time of transfer. Four other communities were left under 
the jurisdiction of the F.RR.A. These were the completed communities of 
Cherry Lake Farms, Florida; Pine Mountain Valley, Georgia; Dyess, 
Arkansas; and Matanuska, Alaska. The first three now receive the advice 
and counsel of the W.P,A. ; the Matanuska Community was placed under 
th 4 Department of the Interior in September 1P38. 

116 Of the total of $60,000,000, about $49,000,000 represented advances to 
families for subsistence goods ($14,000,000) and capital goods, such as 
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The attainment of another major objective of the rural 
rehabilitation program was entrusted to the land program 
section which was created as part of the Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Division on June i8, 1934. This second objective was to 
purchase the unproductive or “ submarginal ” land of rural 
relief cases in certain areas, and in co-operation with other 
federal agencies,"® to convert the land to such uses as grazing, 
forestry, and recreation. No families were forced to sell their 
land to the government, and it was recognized that those who 
did should receive government assistance in securing suitable 
land elsewhere where they might become self-supporting. The 
duty of planning rehabilitation measures for farmers displaced 
by the land program was entrusted to other sections of the 
division. 

The land program section of the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division was transferred to the Resettlement Administration 
on April 30, 1935. During tlie short period of its existence as 
a part of the F. E. R. A. the section had investigated land use 
problems in 45 states ; 18,869,000 acres had been proposed for 
purchase; 14,278,000 acres had been appraised; and 6,243,000 
acres optioned. Final approval had been given 82 projects, 
involving 5,417,000 acres, the total cost for the land improve- 
ments thereon amounting to $25,592,000. This aspect of the 

equipment, livestock, etc., ($33,000,000). The remaining $11,000,000 was 
spent for construction of houses and administrative expenses. It is believed 
that a very considerable proportion of the total outlay will ultimately be 
repaid to the Rural Rehabilitation Corporations. 

117 For a more complete analysis of the work of the land program section, 
see the Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., April 1535, pp. 9 et seq, 

118 Thus, the National Park Service of the Department of the Interior 
helped to develop submarginal land areas for recreational purposes; the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture established 
wildlife refuges ; the ofSce of Indian Aflatrs of the Department of the Interior 
participated in the program through the selection of areas to be added to 
Indian Reservations, primarily for grazing. Title to land purchased under the 
program was taken by the United States. Where qualified federal agencies 
were available to administer the proposed use of the land, title remained 
with tire United States ; in other cases the lands were turned over to state 
agendes for administration, often on a long term lease basis. 
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work of the Rural Rehabilitation Division was of course oper- 
ated solely on the federal level — that is, the land program did 
not involve grants-in-aid. 

In short, the basic aim of the Rural Rehabilitation Division 
was, insofar as possible, to do away with the need for relief 
in rural areas. This was to be accomplished by “ rehabilitating 
in place ” those on good or fair land, moving those on sub- 
marginal land to good land, and moving stranded groups to 
communities where self-sustaining activities were possible. 
The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, which was under the 
executive direction of the F. E. R. A.,“® represents still another 
special attempt to help keep farmers on a self-sustaining basis.^“® 
This Corporation was utilized for two main purposes. First, 
the Corporation helped to keep farmers above the destitution 
level by serving as an agency for removing price-depressing 
surplus commodities from the open market, and secondly, it 
was the instrument through which these surplus commodities 
w'ere made available to the state and local relief administra’ 
tions for distribution to relief clients. 

The commodities which the Corporation distributed to state 
relief organizations came from tliree main sources. First, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration gave the Corporation 
large quantities of commodities purchased under its crop and 
price adjustment program. Secondly, the Corporation, acting 

119 The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation was a non-stock, non-profit 
corporation, chartered by the state of Delaware on October 4, 1933. The 
certificate of incorporation provided that “ there shall be three members and 
that such members shall be the persons who from time to time may occupy 
the offices of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, Federal 
Emergency Administrator of Public Works, and Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, respectively.” The original incorporators were, therefore, 
Henry A. Wallace, Harold L. Ickes, and Harry L. Hopkins. Subsequently, the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration was added to the original in- 
corporators, These directors advised on policy questions ; executive direction 
was a responsibility of the Work Division of the F.E.R.A. 

120 See Hopkins, op. rit, chap, viii, and an article by Edward A. Williams 
on the Corporation in the Monthly Report of the F.E,R,A., July 193s, pp. 
17 et seq. 
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as agent for the states, purchased surplus commodities for 
distribution.^®^ Local crop purcliases were a third source of 
commodities distributed by the Corporation, These purchases 
were made directly by the state relief administrations situated 
in the crop-surplus areas ; purchases were closely supervised by 
the Corporation, however, and paid for by funds specifically 
granted to the states by the F. E. R. A. for that purpose.®®* 

Processing of the commodities was sometimes done for the 
Corporation under contract, and sometimes by the work 
divisions of the state relief agencies in collaboration with the 
Corporation. Storage of these commodities and their distri- 
bution to state commodity distribution centers were responsi- 
bilities of the Corporation. Upon receipt at the centers, title 
to the goods passed to the states and actual distribution to 
relief clients was accomplished through the state and local relief 
organizations. In practice, however, the Corporation, through 
the issuance of regulations, controlled to a considerable degree 
the manner in which commodities were distributed.®*® 

121 All purchases made directly by the Corporation were handled through 
its division of procurement which was in charge of an officer detailed from 
the Supply Corps of the United States Navy. All purchasing and collateral 
operations were carried on in accordance with United States Navy procedure, 
bids being required for all commodities or services. Funds were likewise dis- 
bursed by a bonded officer detailed from the Supply Corps of tlie Navy. 

122 In addition, some surplus foodstuffs were donated to the Corporation by 
gprowers in preference to allowing the food to spoil. In such cases, the gather- 
ing of the surpluses was usually undertaken as a work relief project. 

123 A basic rule was that all commodities must be distributed to relief 
dients on an " over and above ” basis ; that is, in addition to aid normally 
extended on a budgetary deficiency basis. The purpose of this ruling was to 
raise relief benefits and to prevent competition of surplus goods with those 
emanating from private industry. The surplus commodities distributed by the 
Corporation included canned, fresh, and boned veal and beaf ; pork; sausage; 
mutton; lard; rice and other cereals; a wde variety of fruits; eggs; and 
many processed articles. Many of the surplus commodities provided useful 
projects for the various state work divisions. Thus, cotton and cotton textiles 
were distributed to women’s workrooms where they were made into clothing, 
bedding, towels, blankets, etc., for relief clients. Canning projects were in- 
stituted to can surplus fruits and vegetables; wool was woven into goods 
for clothing for relief persons. 
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It should be emphasized that the activities of the Corpora- 
tion were limited to the purchase and distribution of surplus 
commodities ; the states remained their own purchasing agents 
for all other foods they needed. The Corporation did occasion- 
ally negotiate with large producers for the sale to state and 
local relief agencies of needed commodities at special rates.^“* 
The extent to which each state utilized these special arrange- 
ments, however, was purely a state matter. 

The activities of the Corporation thus were of immediate 
aid both to farmers and relief clients.^^® The program both 
benefited certain farm groups and made possible more adequate 
diets to persons on relief. Farmers generally approved the pro- 
gram in that it helped to remove price-depressing surpluses. 
This certainly was of immediate value to many farmers; the 
long term aspects of this program, or any other program 
designed to help remove surpluses are of course beyond the 
scope of this study. From the point of view of those on relief 
rolls, distribution of these surplus products (sporadic as tlie 
distributions were) made possible greatly needed supplemen- 
tation of the extremely low minimum budgets prevalent in 
many areas. 

Unlike many of the special ventures of the F. E. R. A. which 
have been described in the pages immediately preceding, two 
special programs were foreshadowed by the provisions of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 specifically con- 
ferring upon the Administrator the power to make special 
grants for self-help co-operatives and transients. 

124 Such arrangements were made with respect to the sale of cod liver 
oil and liver extract, 

126 As the active period of the F.E.R,A. drew to a close, executive direction 
of the Corporation was transferred to the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in November 193S, and the name of the Corporation was changed 
to the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. The functions of the new 
Corporation were much the same as those of its predecessor, however. For the 
period from October 4, 1933, through October 31, 1935, the F.S.R.C. dis- 
tributed to states commodities valued at $265,371,056. 

126 Public No. is, 73d Cong., approved May 12, 1933, Sec. 4 (c). 
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The self-help movement had begun to achieve some import- 
ance in 1931. These early efforts were often confined almost 
exclusively to bartering.^®’ Lacking money as a medium of 
exchange, individuals set up “ trading posts ” at which goods 
and services were bartered. In some cases the members of an 
“ exchange ” unit bartered tlie labor services of the group in 
exchange for part of a crop they helped to harvest. In nearly 
all cases, barter was the primary factor; some goods were 
occasionally produced for the members’ own use, but the groups 
seldom attempted to produce goods and sell them in the open 
market as a co-operative enterprise. The act of 1933 attempted 
to aid some of these early co-operatives by authorizing the 
making of grants to states to facilitate the “ barter of goods 
and services.” Generally speaking, the immediate aim was to 
help these groups to produce goods for themselves, and to 
facilitate the exchange or barter of other goods needed by the 
members of the co-operative but which could not be produced 
within the group. Through this “ self-help ” device it was hoped 
that persons in the co-operatives might achieve better living 
standards than could be furnished through the granting of 
corresponding sums for direct relief. 

The section of the F. E. R. A. charged with supervising 
the self-help program was placed in the division which admin- 
istered the work relief program. The self-help co-operative 
program was never of great importance from the point of view 
of money spent or numbers assisted. During the period from 
August 1933 through December 31, 1935, approximately 
$3,182,000 (adjusted for authorized transfers) was granted 
to 25 states, 2 territories, and the District of Columbia for the 
development of self-help co-operatives. As of December i, 
193s, federally aided co-operatives reported the expenditure 
of $1,727,000 and assets of $1,265,000 in equipment and in- 

127 For an article dealing both with prodaction-for-nse and the self-help 
activities of the F,E.R.A., see P. A. Kerr, “ Production-for-use and Dlstri- 
biition in Work Relief Activities,” Monthly Report of the F,E.R.A., Septem- 
ber ip 3 S, pp. I et seq. 
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ventories. Goods and services estimated at $3,200,000 had been 
distributed to members during the period. It has been esti- 
mated that about 30,000 workers and their dependents, or 
about 100,000 persons in all, were assisted through the 
program.^*® 

The relatively small size of the program may be traced in 
part to the general fear and hostility with which business groups 
viewed the production activities of the self-help co-operatives. 
This hostility was, of course, overcome to some extent by the 
ruling that co-operatives receiving federal funds could not sell 
their goods in the open market. Other difficulties, however, 
also served to prevent the expansion of the self-help idea. It 
was difficult to obtain capable management and the workers 
themselves were often untrained for production methods. The 
market for goods was limited almost entirely to the needs of 
the group itself, except for such exchanges as could be carried 
on with other similar groups. The obtaining of sufficient cash 
was always a major problem. Grants were therefore made only 
to a few co-operatives which seemed to have the most chance 
for success ; the grants which were made appear to have been 
justified.^®" 

128 For a statement on the self-help co-operatives, see “ The Emergency 
Work Relief Program of the Fedeial Emergency Relief Administration,” 
op, cit., pp. 6g et seq, 

129 Exceptions were allowed to this ruling only in those cases whore tlie 
goods produced were of a non-competitive nature ; the chief articles produced, 
food and clothing, were of course not allowed to enter the open market. In 
some cases the state relief organizations purchased some food and clothing 
from the co-operatives for distribution to relief clients. Even this policy 
caused great protest from dealers who asserted that but for the co-operatives 
they might have sold the required goods to the relief agencies. 

130 For an article defending the practicality of the self-help concept, see 
Udo Rail, former director of the Division of Self Help Co-operatives of the 
F.E.R.A ., " Self Help — ^Practical and Proved,” Midinonthly Survey, LXXIII 
(November 1937), 346 ei seq. See also Paul S. Taylor and Clark Kerr, 
“ Putting the Unemployed at Productive Labor," The Annals, CLXXVI 
(1934), 104 et 
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The need for a special program for transients soon became 
manifest.^*’- Localities have always regarded the indigent tran- 
sient as an undesirable character and a drain upon local re- 
sources, During the depression this age-old dislike was fanned 
by the fear that a non-resident who was seeking relief might 
at any moment take some job which “ properly ” belonged to 
a local person. Thus, some transients were held to be “ loafers ” 
seeking to sponge from a community other than their own; 
other transients were viewed as competitors in an already 
overcrowded labor market. Whether considered as “ loafer ” 
or “potential worker,” however, the indigent transient was 
unwelcome. 

The unwillingness of states and localities to provide for 
transients is seen in the state settlement laws; these statutes, 
which are a part of the poor law of each state, provide that 
relief need only be given to those who have a “ settlement ” 
within the state or community. The word “ settlement ” has 
a technical legal meaning, but generally speaking a person ac- 
quires settlement in a town by living there under the conditions 
and for the length of time prescribed in the settlement statute.^®* 
The settlement is lost by absenting oneself from the community 
for a period of time mentioned in the law. These statutes 
usually contain “ teeth ” authorizing local public officials to 
remove non-resident dependents to tlie state where they have 
settlement. Thus, prior to the institution of the F. E. R. A. 
transient program, states and localities, reluctant to use funds 
for non-residents, met the transient problem by rounding up 
non-residents and forcing them to move elsewhere. 

131 Hopkins, ofi. at., chap. vi. See also Ellen C. Potter, " The Problem of 
the Transient," Tke Annals, CLXXVI (1934)1 PP. 66 st seq.\ and William 
J. Plunkert, Director of Transient Activities, F,ER.A., "The Transient 
Program,” The Social Service Review, VIII (1934), 4S4-491. 

132 Most states require a period of one year ; the RE R.A. accepted this 
definition and defined as a transient one who had lived less than the twelve 
preceding months in the state in which he was applying for aid. For an article 
by the writer on " Legal Settlement in the United States,” see the Monthly 
Report of the F.E,R,A., August 193 s, PP. 35 et seq. 
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The Transient Division of the F. E. R. A. was established 
in July 1933. In an effort to encourage states and localities to 
expand their relief programs to cover transients, the federal 
agency volunteered to furnisli all the necessary funds for a 
transient program in those states which drew up an approved 
plan for dealing with transients. Local antagonism toward tran- 
sients was so great, however, that despite the fact that no state 
and local funds were required, only a few slates had applied 
for funds before September 1933, and it was not until the 
latter part of December that forty states and the District of 
Columbia were operating transient programs. According to 
one official of the F. E. R. A. : “ Careful estimates place the 
maximum size during the operation of the transient relief 
program at 200,000 unattaclied persons and 50,000 family 
groups.” During the period of over two years in which the 
program was in operation, transient relief bureaus existed in 
most of the large cities and along the main travel routes. At 
these bureaus the transients were given food and shelter, and 
when feasible, a job on the bureau work program. In many 
instances, large transient camps were set up on the outskirts 
of cities where work projects were instituted. 

Generally speaking, strong federal control over the transient 
program was inevitable. The funds were wholly federal, and 
those states and localities using federal funds for this purpose 
evinced little interest in administering the program. On May 
I, 1934, an administrative order’-®* was issued in an attempt 
to decentralize administration and force states to take more 
responsibility for the operation of the program. This order 
declared that the transient program must be regarded as an 
integral part of the state relief program and emphasized the 
responsibility of the state relief administrator for its successful 

133 See John W. Webb, “The Transient Unemployed," Monthly Report 
of the F.RB.A., January 1936, p. 9. See also a doctoral thesis by the same 
author, The Transient Unemployed, Works Progress Administration, Re- 
search Monograph No. Ill (Washington: Government Printing OflSce, 1935). 

134 A-SO. 
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operation. Despite this order, however, in nearly all states the 
state transient director continued to be regarded as more or 
less of an outsider dealing with a problem peculiarly federal 
and of no interest to the state. As stated by the former Assist- 
ant Director of transient activities of the F. E. R. A. : “ State 
transient directors took their directions from and their troubles 
to the federal office. Many State relief administrators either 
refused responsibility for the transient program or ignored its 
existence.” The program of course could not remedy the 
basic causes of transiency, but the adequacy of treatment 
afforded to transients stands in sharp contrast to their miserable 
treatment before tlie institution of the program.^®® 

135 Elizabeth Wickenden, “ Transiency — Mobility,” Midmonthly Survey, 
LXXIII (October 1937), 308. 

136 The transient program drew to a close in the fall of 1935. Although 
some employable transients were given employment under the new W.P.A. 
Program, the old practice of localities of "dumping” transients elsewhere 
was immediately resumed. 



CHAPTER IV 


r.E.R.A. CONTROL DEVICES AND 
SANCTIONS 

The character and number of the regulations issued by the 
F. E. R. A. indicate that the federal agency believed it neces- 
sary to take a strong hand in shaping state and local relief 
policies and administration. The federal relief officials were 
not satisfied with attempting to establish safeguards for the 
honest expenditure of federal moneys by the states; a further 
objective was to channel state and local spending in such a 
manner as to carry out definite social policies.^ 

In justification of the regulations, it may be observed that 
the F. E. R. A. rightly assumed it could not limit itself to 
merely supplying funds to the states for relief to be spent at 
will. The agency operated on the assumption that when the 
federal government was called upon to supply funds for relief, 
it had the right to set up sufficient safeguards to ensure the 
proper use of federal moneys. The principle that federal con- 
ditions should accompany federal grants has been an integral 
part of all but a few federal subventions. True, the F. E. R. A. 
attempted to assume a higher degree of control over state 
administrations than had prior grant agencies. The constant 
stream of regulations which flowed from the Washington office 
to the state organizations far exceeded the number issued by 
the old line ” grant agencies. There were many reasons for 
this development. Emergency relief was a new function of gov- 
ernment. State and local relief administrations had had little 
or no experience in dealing with emergency relief. The F. E. 
R, A. was not created to make advances to long-established 
state agencies witli years of practical experience. The state 
emergency relief agencies had suddenly sprung up in a period 
of crisis. They had no fixed routine and were literally over- 
whelmed with the problem facing them. Under these circum- 

1 See supra, chap. HI. 
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stances, the new federal agency determined to take a strong 
hand in seeing that state organizations were molded along 
proper lines.* 

As its major policies crystallized, the F. E. R. A. issued 
regulations designed to accomplish its objectives. Mere issuance 
of regulations, however, was not enough. The regulations had 
to be implemented by other control devices designed to 
secure substantial compliance with federal regulations and poli- 
cies. They included the review of advance plans submitted by 
the state, insistence upon proper personnel, a complete system 
of state reports, reports from field representatives who were 
assigned to study administration in the states, and the activi- 
ties of the Division of Investigation of the F. E. R. A. In the 
last analysis, of course, all these control devices were based 
upon the administrator’s power to withhold funds or to fed- 
eralize relief in a given state. These last resort “ sanctions ” are 
discussed later in the present chapter. 

In tlie case of the old line grant agencies, a most efficacious 
method of bringing state administration of a federally aided 
service into conformity with broad federal aims has been some 
form of advance approval of state “ plans ” and “ budgets.” * 
The F. E. R. A., however, could not utilize the advance approval 
device to any great extent because the probable period of exist- 
ence of the federal agency was not known. The fact that federal 
grants had to be made for very short periods, usually from 
month to month, rendered advance planning both by the federal 
agency and the states virtually impossible. 

Insofar as the general relief program was concerned, there 
was no requirement of state plans or budgets unless one 

2 Paul Webbink, at one time Assistant Director of the Division of Research, 
Statistics, and Finance, may be quoted in this connection; "Responsible 
officials and leaders, in and out of politics, in the Slates have on the whole 
been well aware that an incompetent or dishonest or extravagant relief ad- 
ministration would blow up itself and those responsible for it," See Senate 
Document No. 56^ op. cit., Exhibit S, p. 644. 

3 Key, op. cit,, chap. ii. 
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stretches these terms to include the information presented in 
connection with monthly state applications for relief funds. 
The statements and briefs supporting these applications out- 
lined completely the need for funds during the coming month 
and the general purposes for which they were to be spent. The 
chief object of the F. E. R. A. in reviewing these applications 
was to determine how much money should be granted to each 
state.* The typical procedure of prior grant agencies, on the 
other hand, had been to examine budgets with a view to making 
certain that states were dividing their predetermined allotment 
in the most effective manner. 

The special programs came closest to utilizing the advance 
approval procedure of other grant agencies. The federal relief 
agency from its inception required that the state relief organi- 
zations must first submit basic plans as a prerequisite to receiv- 
ing federal funds for an emergency education program, tran- 
sient program, self-help co-operatives, rural rehabilitation, or 
college student aid. The plans prepared covered state activity 
in the particular field for the period of the program. They in- 
cluded a description of the proposed administrative set-up and 
details concerning the proposed program. For example, the 
plan for a transient program submitted by Arizona in August 
1933 outlined the administrative set-up under which the plan 
was to be executed, the places where transient centers were to 
be instituted, and gave considerable detail concerning the kind 
of relief to be furnished to the various types of transients. 
The Arizona plan discussed this problem in terms of transient 
men, boys, women, and transient families, dividing them into 
such categories as the “automobile transient," the hitch- 
hiker, the health seeker (usually afflicted with tuberculosis), the 
seasonal laborer (usually cotton pickers), etc. The F. E. R. A. 
would not make funds available for any special program unless 
the proposed state plans conformed with federal policies. In 
the case of transient programs, for instance, the Washington 


4 See infi^a, chap. v. 
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office held up approval of all plans proposing the appointment 
of obviously unqualified persons to run the program. The fed- 
eral agency also insisted that the transient centers be located at 
points of greatest need, that accommodations be adequate, and 
that the type of relief be diversified. 

After the general plans had been approved, states were re- 
quired to submit budgets, usually at monthly intervals, in order 
to secure federal funds. The budget for an education program 
would include a statement of the sums to be spent for such 
purposes as training in vocational agriculture, vocational home 
making and vocational trades, adult classes in elementary read- 
ing and writing, and general education other than rural elemen- 
tary. In the case of transient programs, for example, these 
budgets would reveal tlie outlay for monthly administrative 
salaries in the state office and at the treatment, transportation, 
and feeding centers ; the costs for travel and for office supplies ; 
the amount spent for meals, lodging, clothes, and medical care 
for the transients. The transient and other special program 
budgets were carefully checked against state reports of expendi- 
tures for the previous month for the same general items. The 
budgets were sufficiently detailed and frequent to afford the 
federal relief officials with an index of the scope of the partic- 
ular special program, and its conformity with general federal 
objectives. 

Moneys were ordinarily granted for the special programs at 
the same time that grants were made for the general relief pro- 
gram. The funds allotted to a state for a special program were 
definitely earmarked, however, and could not be diverted to 
other purposes without special permission from the F. E. R, A. 
Through the requirement of advance submission of state plans 
and budgets, and the earmarking device, the federal relief 
agency was able to control to a considerable extent tlie admin- 
istration of the special programs.® 

6 In regard to grants made to the states for " rehabilitants," the F.E.R.A. 
had a major control device peculiar to this type of program. As indicated in 
chap, ii, the stock of the state rehabilitation corporations -was pledged to the 
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With respect to the emergency relief program as a whole, 
however, primary reliance had to be placed upon techniques 
other than advance approval. Insistence that the state appoint a 
suitable administrator and proper personnel was always a most 
important means of maintaining as close an adherence as pos- 
sible to federal regulations concerning the spending of relief 
funds by the state and local governments. As early as June 14, 
1933, the Administrator had announced at a meeting in Wash- 
ington of governors and state relief administrators that state 
relief personnel would have to conform to federal standards. 
Administrative Order No. 8, of September 26, reiterated 
that state personnel must be approved by the F. E. R. A. and 
stated : “ The field representative of this Administration whose 
territory includes your state is authorized to extend or withhold 
this approval.” No personnel rules were ever drafted by the 
federal agency. In the last analysis, therefore, state personnel 
had to conform to the general ideas of fitness entertained by the 
field representatives and the Washington office. 

The degree of control over state and local personnel which 
the F. E. R. A. exerted through its field representatives varied 
widely from state to state. The approach of the F. E. R. A. 
to the problem of personnel was a pragmatic one. There was 
no formalized procedure and as much federal control was 
assumed as appeared warranted and could be obtained. Where 
the federal agency was supplying nearly all tlie funds spent by 
a state for emergency relief, it naturally was able to exert 
gpreater control than in those states where state and local con- 
tributions were a major factor. Further, the F. E. R. A. de- 
voted its main energies to raising standards in those states 
which most rec|uired attention. 

Generally speaking, federal attention was concentrated upon 
the higher state administrative positions. Members of state 
relief commissions had to be acceptable to the Washington 
office. Likewise, the federal relief officials insisted that the 

Fedearal Administrator to ensure conformity with the program agreed upon 
prior to the making of the grant. 
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qualifications of slate relief directors and their main assistants 
correspond to F. E. R. A. standards. Nor did personnel control 
stop here. On occasion, the federal grant agency insisted that 
relief administrators in metropolitan areas be removed.® Usually 
the F. E. R. A. was content with forcing the state to appoint 
suitable persons to key positions. While complete scrapping of 
stale organizations was not unknown,^ an effort was made not 
to arouse local antagonism. Thus, as a field representative 
reported to the Administrator in a communication of July ii, 
1933 •' “ We have put up with a relatively inefficient adminis- 
tration in the state of because it was not feasible to 

have a commission to supervise the work. However, 

and his assistants have as a result of several months of experi- 
ence developed into a pretty good crew, and the last thing I 
would wish to do at this stage of the game is to say anything 
that would look like criticism of the state relief personnel.” 

No attempt was made to influence the selection of local relief 
personnel except in the large cities where appointments to cer- 
tain key positions were scrutinized carefully. Relief officials 
at Washington did, however, make considerable effort to in- 
duce local relief organizations to secure professional personnel 
insofar as possible. In many areas it was particularly difficult 
to persuade local ofl[icials that it was not desirable to hire any- 
one who happened to be available and set these untrained per- 
sons at such tasks as investigating applicants for relief and 
formulating their budgetary deficiency. The files of the F. E. 
R. A. indicate that the field representatives spent considerable 
time checking tlie size of family budgets in various localities, 
and when the budgets seemed either excessive or too low, the 
federal field men required investigation of the matter by the 
state relief authorities. 

6 For example, after an investigation at the instance of the F.E.R.A. field 
representative, the federal relief agency insisted that a new administrator be 
appointed in Portland, Maine, in the fill of 1933. 

7 See an article by Corrmgton Gill, Assistant Administrator of the 
F.E,R.A„ “ Unemployment Relief," The American Economic Review, 
Supplement, XXV, No, i (193S), 176-18S. 
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Rule No. 3 issued by the F. E. R. A. on July ii, 1933, 
expressly provided that each local relief administration should 
have at least one trained and experienced investigator on its 
staff. Here, again, the field representatives played an important 
role in maintaining adequacy of investigations, as indicated by 
the following letter of August 3, 1933, from a field represen- 
tative to the Administrator : “I am also checking up with 

, Supervisor of Investigation for the states. The work 

that she is doing is trying to get the investigation service on 
a sound footing. In some counties they have found the relief 
rolls so badly padded that they have thrown in a force of outside 
investigators to clean up the rolls in two or three weeks.” Rule 
No. 3 further provided that there should be not less than one 
supervisor (thoroughly familiar with case work and relief 
administration), who was to supervise not more than twenty 
investigating staff workers. 

In many localities, because of the size of the relief program 
and the speed with which it developed, it was impossible for 
the local relief administrations to secure " visitors ” who had 
had the necessary training and experience. Thus, many states 
held institutes in order to acquaint case workers with the basic 
problems involved. The F. E. R. A. took an active hand in 
helping to meet this shortage by granting funds to thirty-nine 
state relief administrations for the purpose of sending a number 
of case workers to accredited schools of social work for a 
half-year each. The remaining nine states had a fairly adequate 
supply of trained social workers and were therefore not in- 
cluded in the program. Approximately one thousand persons 
received instruction under the program,® 

The retention of adequate personnel was also regarded as 
important by the federal relief agency. A notable case occurred 
in California where State Administrator Raymond C. Branion, 
nominally a Republican, came under fire of Senator McAdoo 
of California who desired that a Democrat be appointed. The 


& Monthly Report of the F.E.R,A., March 1536, p. z. 
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F. E. R. A. refused to appoint a federal administrator for Cali- 
fornia or to bring pressure upon the Governor to remove 
Branion whose administration was considered satisfactory both 
by Field Representative Pierde Williams and the Washington 
office. The movement against Mr. Branion culminated in an 
attempt to convict him in a federal court for alleged misuse of 
C. W. A. funds. Pierce Williams, who had displeased the 
McAdoo faction by supporting Branion, was also indicted on 
June 20, 1934. Regarding the charge as politically motivated, 
several members of the F. E. R. A. resigned in order to furnish 
legal assistance to Williams.* Funds were raised by groups of 
social workers in the East for Branion’s defense.’® On Novem- 
ber 12, Joseph B. Keenan, Assistant United States Attorney 
General, who had been appointed as special prosecutor to handle 
the case appeared in court and asked that the indictment be 
dismissed since there was not “ a scintilla of evidence ” against 
the defendants. The request was granted the same day. 

The central control which was exerted over state and local 
personnel was accomplished despite the fact that the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 did not contain a specific man* 
date authorizing such control. From time to time local officials 
and Senators pointed out that the act had made no mention of 
controlling state and local personnel. Thus, at the Senate hear- 
ings on the Emergency Relief Appropriation Bill for 1935, 
the following questioning took place : 

Senator McCarran : " You select the personnel ? ” 

Mr. Hopkins ; “ No ; we approve the personnel.” 

Senator McCarran; " You selected the personnel in my State.” 

Mr. Hopkins ; " Yes ; for all practical purposes, I did.” 

Senator McCarran : “ By what authority did you do that, may 
I ask?” 

9 Alan Johnstone, Waller Wilbur and Robert Kelso resigned to act as 
counsel for Williams. 

10 See Lillian Symes, “ Politics w. Relief," Survey Graphic, XXIV (Janu- 
ary 1935 )» S 
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Mr. Hopkins ; “ It is not a matter of authority. I did not appoint 
the Administrator in the State. The Governor actually appointed 
the man. The Governor consulted me about who the man should be 
and you have one of the best men is the country out there on that.” 

Senator McCarran: ” Of course, I do not agree with that.” 

The extreme interest of the Administrator and his staff in 
personnel is easily understandable. Federal grant agencies have 
varied widely in the degree of control which they have sought 
to impose over the selection of state personnel.^^ The F. E. R. 
A. does not appear to have had much choice in tliis connection, 
however. The extreme emergency, the huge sums being spent, 
and the obvious possibility that federal funds might be diverted 
to patronage or used for boodle purposes, all meant that tlie 
new relief agency had to use its power of withholding funds, 
etc., to secure close control over state and local personnel. 

This personnel policy was not influenced materially by the 
political complexion of the respective governors. As Key states, 
“ Personnel requirements w'ere energetically enforced on many 
governors who were loyal New Dealers, and as a matter of 
fact, the most vociferous complaints against tlie F. E. R. A. 
policies came from Democratic governors and Congressmen.” 
Whether the F. E. R. A., operating as a grant agency, could 
have maintained the strong control over personnel for a long 
period of time is a moot question.^® It seems probable that a 
grant agency operating under more normal circumstances would 
find it politically impossible to exert such a strong check over 
state personnel.^^ Suffice it to say that the F. E. R. A. did 

11 Key, op. cit, chap. x. 

12 Ibid., p. 270. 

13 Key suggests (ibid., p. 273) that resentment against the energetic per- 
sonnel policies of tlie F.E.R.A. "undoubtedly had much to do with the 
inclusion in the Social Security Act of provisions specifically proliibiting the 
imposition of federal personnel standards in certain state activities.” 

14 See infra, chap. vi. for a discussion of the friction created in the grant 
mechanism due to conflict over persoimei. 
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closely scrutinize state relief appointments, and did prevent the 
looting of the federal treasury.'® 

Unlike tlie personnel control, which was established without 
a specific statutory mandate, the power of the Administrator to 
require full reports from all states rested upon statutory founda- 
tion in section 5 of the Federal Emergency Relief Act. The 
F. E. R. A. insisted that states put pressure upon all local relief 
agencies to institute adequate reporting practices. The next task 
was to aid states in setting up uniform and detailed systems of 
weekly and monthly reports to the Washington office. These 
reports were of vital importance for two reasons. First, they 
served as a means of checlcing upon the use to which federal 
funds had been put. In addition, the complete state reports were 
one of the best means of getting a full picture of the size and 
character of the relief problem for the country as a whole. 
They kept the federal relief officials informed on tlie problem 
and were essential to that organization in estimating the need 
for present and future grants. 

The reports were checked by the regional examiners and, 
upon tlieir receipt m Washington, by various divisions of the 
F. E. R. A., chiefly the Division of Research, Statistics and 
Records. In this connection, the latter division made a minute 
analysis of state administrative costs each month. Copies of the 
analyses were forwarded to regional examiners for furtlier 
examination and, where necessary, appropriate action was taken 
through the field representatives to secure a reduction in admin- 
istrative costs. 

The percentage of total relief expenditures utilized for ad- 
ministrative costs in each state ranged between 5,4 per cent 
(Vermont) and 18.3 per cent (Soutli Carolina). The average 
for all tlie states for the period July 1933 through December 

16 Key (op. cil., p. 273), corroborates this view: "The F.E.E.A. kept 
within relatively modest proportions what could have been the greatest spoils 
satunialia of our history; it succeeded in improvising an organization to 
handle a problem of unprecedented magnitude ; to do this its personnel policies 
were absolutely essential,” 
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1935 was 10.7 per cent.^“ In translating these figures, it must 
be borne in mind that the term “ administrative costs ” as used 
by the F. E. R. A. had a broad meaning. The salaries of execu- 
tive personnel constituted only one item in each state’s “ ad- 
ministrative costs.” Other expenditures classified under that 
heading were the salaries and expenses of social workers, in- 
vestigators, clerks and stenographers; general supervisory per- 
sonnel of the Emergency Work Program and the transient, 
educational and rehabilitation programs; the cost of distribut- 
ing surplus commodities to relief recipients; travel expenses, 
equipment, supplies, rent, heat, and printing. The slate admin- 
istrative costs did not include, of course, expenditures for the 
central staff of the F. E. R. A. or its offices in the field.^'^ 

No necessary correlation existed between the efficiency of a 
state relief organization and low administrative costs. There 
were a number of valid reasons for the variations between 
states in the percentages of total relief funds used for admin- 
istrative costs.’^* The geographical features of a slate, for 
example, affected the number of offices required. Concentration 
of relief clients in a small area tended to reduce administrative 
costs, since social workers were able to investigate and handle 
more cases. The standard of relief in a community also affected 
the percentage of administrative costs; although the cost of 
investigating an applicant was approximately the same in the 
South as in the North, administrative costs constituted a larger 
proportion of total relief costs in the South because of the 
much smaller relief allowances per family, 

10 For a state-by-state table of expenditures for emergency relief and the 
obligations incurred for administration for the period July 1533 through 
December 1935, see Hearings before the Subcommittee of House Committee 
on Appropriations, 74th Cong., ad Sess., on- H. R. 12624, First Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill for 1936, April 8, 1936, Table E-14, p. 374. 

17 This cost inddenlally was quite low. In 1934, for example, for every 
$1,000 granted to the states, the federal staff spent 80 cents for administra- 
tive, investigatory and research activities. See Senate Document No. s^, 
op. cth, Exhibit S, pp. 643-646. 

18 See William Haber, “Relief Costs — How Much is Too Much?,” The 
Sm>ey,LKKl (April 1935), 10S-106, 
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The place of tlie field agents in the organizational plan of 
the F. E. R. A. has been outlined.^® As an instrument of control 
to effectuate federal relief policies they deserve special mention. 
Reports and statistics are useful tools, but they can never take 
the place of men who are in direct contact with a situation. 

The field representatives and their staffs were the eyes and 
ears of the F. E. R. A. As time went on, their statements came 
to have great weight in the states, for Washington was inclined 
to back them up on nearly all occasions. The field representa- 
tives established contact with all persons connected in any way 
with the relief situation and were as familiar with the relief 
politics of the stale legislatures as they were with the problems 
of the social workers. They knew the imponderables in the 
relief situation, the petty politics that were blocking state and 
local relief appropriations, the local attitudes toward various 
aspects of the relief program, etc., and were thus invaluable in 
putting the solid meat of reality around the bare statistics 
furnished to Washington.®® 

One of the primary functions of the field representatives and 
their assistants was inspectional — ^that is, to make certain that 
the rules attached to grants were being obeyed. The field men 
and their staffs were also of great aid in raising the standards 
of adequacy, improving engineering and accounting methods, 
and in general contributing to greater administrative efficiency. 
The important role that they played with respect to state and 
local personnel has already been sketched. In addition, for a 

19 See supra, chap. ii. 

20 Most of the field representatives were men of exceptional ability and 
wide experience in social work. Three of the early field representatives 
(Pierce Williams, Rowland Haynes, and Robert Kelso) had served as field 
men for the Emergency Relief Division of the R.F.C Another field repre- 
sentative (Aubrey Williams, later Deputy Administrator of the F.E,R.A. 
and W.P.A.) had served as a field representative of the American Public 
Welfare Association. Other early field representatives had had wide ex- 
perience with the Red Cross (T. J. Edmonds), with local community chests, 
etc. (Howard Hunter, Alan Johnstone, and Charles Stillman), with state or 
local emergency reUef agencies (Major E. O- Draught and Robert H. 
Hinckley), or in private business and government (Malcolm Miller). 
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very considerable time after the creation of the F. E. R. A., 
state and local officials were still too busy with emergency action 
and decisions to withdraw temporarily and take a good look 
at the problems besetting them. The field representatives were 
able to do this, and their contacts with methods and problems 
of other states sometimes enabled them to furnish state organi- 
zations with suggestions which were of considerable value. 
Further, as indicated in chapter 5, the Administrator placed 
great reliance upon the views of the field representatives with 
respect to the validity of state reports concerning their ability 
to finance relief. 

The field representatives were often utilized also as “ shock 
troops ” when serious attacks on federal relief rules or policies 
began to crop up in a state or locality. For example, the files 
of the grant agency indicate that field representatives were 
often called upon to help in smoothing out difficulties occa- 
sioned by protests against relief wage scales in the Southern 
states. In these areas, as indicated in chapter 3, protest was 
made that the wages offered by relief agencies were causing 
workers to refuse jobs in the cotton fields. The field represen- 
tatives investigated such cliarges and, where job refusals seemed 
unjustified, consulted with state relief officials concerning the 
dropping of workers from relief rolls to meet labor shortages. 

In a few states, when relief administration had been very 
unsatisfactory to the Washington officials, the federal agency 
exerted pressure upon governors to appoint field representatives 
or members of their staff as acting state administrators. In 
their capacities as state administrators the field men of course 
acted as state officials. A field representative acted as state 
administrator in Tennessee for several weeks in 1935 ; a field 
examiner was made administrator for a considerable period in 
California in 1934; and a field examiner functioned as state 
administrator in Maine for a period during 1935. 

Still another major control device for keeping state and 
local relief organizations in conformity with federal policy 
remains to be descidbed. Many state and local organizations 
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were new and untried units. There was special need, therefore, 
for a check upon possible misuse of federal funds. As already 
indicated, the prime weapon of the grant agency in this connec- 
tion was its insistence upon adequate slate and local personnel. 
The possibility of a good deal of petty grafting nevertheless 
remained.^^ This was beyond the scope of the field representa- 
tives to remedy. The result was the creation of the Division 
of Investigation of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration.®^ 

The powers and functions of this division can only be under- 
stood in the light of the basic tenet that once a federal grant 
agency has delivered federal funds to the appropriate state 
agency, title to the funds passes to the state. This is of utmost 
importance with reference to the broad problem of federal 
control over the policies and administrative procedure of slate 
agencies receiving grants. When title passes to the state the 
control which the federal grant agency can exert over expendi- 
ture of the funds is limited. 

A leading case in this connection is State of Wyoming, ex 
rel. Wyoming Agricultural College etal. v. William C. Irvine,^'^ 
In this case a suit was commenced in tlie courts of Wyoming 
by the Wyoming Agricultural College with the aim of forcing 
the treasurer of the state to turn over to the Agricultural 
College, rather than to the University of Wyoming, certain 
funds which he had received from the federal government as 
a grant-in-aid to the state for agricultural education.®* Judg- 
ment was rendered against the college and the decision was 
affirmed on appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

21 Henry J. Bitterraann, State and Federal Crants-ln-Aid (New York and 
Chicago- Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1937), cliap. xi, “ Unemployraent Relief 
Administration.” 

23 See a brief article by Dallas Dort, " Division of Investigation,” Monthly 
Report of the F.E.R.A., March 1936, pp. 25-27. 

23206 XJ. S. 278 (1907). See also King Comfy v. Seattle School Dhtrict 
No, I, 263 U. S. 361 (19351. 

24 These funds were granted to the state under the Morrill Act of 1862 
as amended by Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417, chap. 871). 
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The Supreme Court clearly indicated that whatever the merit 
of the claim of the Agricultural College as the logical recipient 
of the grant might be, once the state had received the funds 
from the federal government they were wholly state funds and 
subject to its disposal solely. Regardless of the intent of Con- 
gress, the Agricultural College was said to have no title or right 
to the funds, for “ as has been shown, both the fund and its 
interest and the annual appropriation are the property of the 
State and not of any institution within it.” 

Both the Administrator and the legal department of the 
F. E. R. A. consistently maintained the position that funds 
granted by that agency to states became state funds upon 
receipt by the respective governors.^® This, too, was the position 
taken by all federal agencies called upon to rule concerning the 
matter. The Comptroller General, after a statement of facts 
concerning relief grants had been put before him by Harry L. 
Hopkins, in effect ruled on January 2, 1934 that since federal 
relief funds became state funds upon receipt by the governor 
of tlie state, expenditure of the funds within the state could 
be accomplished without reference to federal accounting and 
purchasing procedure.®^ Likewise, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in a decision of February 25, 1935, ruled that the 
funds granted by the F. E. R. A. to the states became state 
funds upon receipt by the respective governors and were there- 
fore not taxable under Section 620 of the Revenue Act of 

%Browa University v. R. I. College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
56 Fed. ss (1893), is to the same general effect. See also Fale College v. 
Sanger, 62 Fed. 177 (1894). 

26 Copies of letters in the files of the F.E.R.A., written by its officials to 
state officials and interested attorneys, reveal that the F.E.R.A. steadfastly 
adhered to this principle. The F,E.R.A. assumed administration of emergency 
relief in a few states under powers granted to it by the Act of February is, 
1934. This "federalization” is described on pp. 175-179. In these federal- 
ized states, of course, grants were made to federal administrators in the states 
and remained federal funds until expended. 

2^ See ruling of the Comptroller General, A-S67g3 of January 2, 1934. 
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1932 as amended, when the funds were used by the state for 
the purchase of gasoline, etc.^“ 

The leading case in state courts on this question of title to 
funds granted by the federal relief agency to a state, and one 
which is squarely in point, is that of Harris v. Pulp, Admin- 
istrator.^^ In that case one Harris alleged that he had been 
employed as a foreman of a “ cattle project ” by the South 
Carolina Emergency Relief Administration from August i, 
1934, through January 31, 1935, at 60 cents an hour. The 
plaintiff further alleged that he had been paid for only a frac- 
tion of the hours he had worked and asked that judgment be 
given for the balance. The first question taken up by the lower 
court was that of determination of title to relief funds in the 
possession of the state emergency relief administration. In this 
connection the court stated : 

"... This court finds and holds that when the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration makes the several grants to 
the Governor, under the above referred to Acts of Congress, 
that these funds become the funds of the State of South Caro- 
lina, and when the Governor, as the Governor of the State of 
South Carolina, turns said funds over to the Administrator of 
the South Carolina Emergency Relief Administration, in this 
case, the defendant, J. D. Fulp, that he occupies, with reference 
to such funds, the same position that tlie Treasurer of the 
State of South Carolina occupies with relation to other funds 
of the State of South Carolina.” Since no express statute ex- 
isted authorizing the state to be sued, decision was therefore 
rendered against the plaintiff and affirmed on appeal. 

An important case which may appear to be contra the general 
grant theory and more particularly appears to be in opposition 
to the doctrine of Harris v, Fulp is the case of Wiseman 

Wiseman, State Commissioner of Revenues in 
Arkansas, sought to impose various state taxes on autos and 

28 Internal Revenue Bullelin, XIV, No. 8, February 25, ip3S, 16-17. 

29 183 S. E. 158 (i 93S)- 

3072 s. w. (2) S17 (1934). 
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gas used by the state relief agency and purchased from funds 
made available through the F. E. R. A. The state relief ad- 
ministrator, Dyess, contested the taxes, and the case was tried 
in the lower court on an agreed statement of fact submitted 
by Wiseman and Dyess. The text of this agreed statement 
asserted that Dyess was an appointee of Harry L. Hopkins 
and seemed to point to the conclusion that the state agency, 
although receiving its funds via the governor, was in real- 
ity a federal agency. The lower court therefore ruled that 
the funds were federal and were not taxable, and its decision 
was sustained on appeal. The federal agency soon afterwards 
pointed out to Dyess that he had been appointed by Governor 
Futrcll and not by the Federal Administrator, and that the 
agreed statement of facts was entirely out of line with the 
actual grant relationship which existed between the F. E. R. A. 
and Arkansas. Dyess thereupon reopened the case; the true 
relationship was explained to the court, but it refused to reverse 
its decision.’’- The case, however, cannot be considered to be 
contra Hants v. Fidp; for the Arkansas court held that the 
decision did not hinge upon whether the funds were state or 
federal. In essence, the court disregarded the title issue and 
declared, " these funds appropriated by the National Govern- 
ment for such beneficent purposes should not be diverted.” 

The operations of the Division of Investigation were natur- 
ally circumscribed by the legal precedents and opinions which 
have just been described concerning the passing of title to states 
of federal relief funds upon receipt by state governors. After 
the federal relief agency had made a grant to a state governo’* 
the funds became state property. Unlawful expenditure or 
defalcation of these funds was therefore a crime against state 
and not federal law.’* Furthermore, the state and local relief 

3176S.W. (3) 979 (1934). 

32 There were, however, instances in which a federal question might be 
raised. See U. S. v. W, L. Stmnbo et al., 90 Fed. Reporter ad 828 (1937), 
in wliich persons who had misappropriated relief funds of the state of 
Tennessee -were convicted in a federal court on the issue of using the United 
States mails to defraud. 
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officers were state officials and malfeasance on their part did 
not constitute a violation of any federal statute. The Division 
of Investigation, however, could and did investigate irregulari- 
ties and put pressure upon state officials to prosecute those 
guilty of misconduct under state statutes.®® This indirect method 
of safeguarding federally granted funds was one of the weak 
points of the grant system because state and local officials were 
not always zealous in bringing offenders to justice.®* 

During the first year of federal relief grants, no formal 
investigating unit was established. In this early period, in- 
vestigations of fraudulent activities were conducted by local 
police officers who, in some cases, were aided by special in- 
vestigators attached to state and local relief offices. It became 
obvious, however, that sound administrative principles required 
the federal government to supplement this work through a 
special investigating division functioning as a part of the F. 
E. R. A. This procedure made possible the full-time employ- 
ment of trained investigators, insured a more uniform handl- 
ing of investigations in the states, and placed the federal gov- 
ernment beside the states and localities in a co-operative effort 
to avoid misuse of relief funds. 

The Division of Investigation was established in July 1934 
under authority of section 3 (c) of the Relief Act of 1933. 

33 A rather unusual decision by the highest court of Maine blocked state 
prosecution in one such case. In the case of State of Marne vs. George W. 
Martin, 187 A. 710 (1936), the defendant was indicted and convicted in the 
lower court for accepting bribes in connection with his duties as an employee 
of the state emergency relief administration. The conviction was reversed in 
the upper court on the ground that there had been a complete failure to estab- 
lish the legal existence of a state relief agency. True, the court admitted, 
the Governor of Maine had been applying for and accepting F.E.R.A. funds. 
But, said the court, since the legislature had never created a state relief 
agency, the governor and state officials who had disbursed funds must have 
done so as federal agents. The federal money never became state funds, 
therefore, and no offense against the state had been committed by Martin. 

34 One of the advantages of the Works Progress Administration system 
is that W.P.A. funds remain federal funds, thus facilitating prosecution by 
federal officials in cases of malfeasance. See infra, chap. vi. 
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Generally speaking, personnel appointments were limited to 
applicants who had legal or accounting training or a consid- 
erable background o£ previous investigative experience. Many 
of those appointed had had training and experience with such 
federal investigatory bodies as tlie Secret Service, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Federal Trade Commission. Head- 
quarters of the staff were at Washington, and agents were 
assigned to areas where investigations were required. 

Early in 193 5, however, it was found desirable to establish 
field offices in certain sections of the country, each office cover- 
ing a number of designated states. This revised set-up was use- 
ful in that it decreased traveling expenses, made possible im- 
mediate investigation and enabled the agents attached to a 
regional office to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the par- 
ticular type of problems found in their respective areas. All 
reports of investigations were forwarded, after approval by 
the field agent in charge of a district office, to the Washington 
office for review. 

When the reports indicated tliat criminal irregularities had 
taken place, copies of the charges were forwarded to state pros- 
ecuting officials for appropriate action. In quite a few cases, 
however, it was necessary to put informal pressure upon prose- 
cutors to secure action. When prosecutions were instituted, co- 
operation was given by the federal investigators in assembling 
witnesses and evidence and preparing the cases for trial. As 
already indicated, defendants were prosecuted and tried by local 
prosecutors and judges under state law since the misuse of 
state funds (although the source may have been federal) was 
not a federal crime. In some cases the reports of the field in- 
vestigators merely suggested that administrative action (demo- 
tion or discharge of officials) was necessary. In such cases the 
reports were transmitted with recommendations to the state 
relief organization. 

The Division of Investigation commenced investigations only 
where some indication had come to its attention, usually 
through complaints or charges, that an irregularity might exist. 
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These complaints came from a wide variety of sources, the 
regular F. E. R. A. field staff, Senators, Congressmen, state 
and local officials, and interested citizens. Some complaints were 
handled by transmitting the charges to the investigatory unit 
of the state relief administration with a request for a complete 
report. Other complaints, chiefly those of the most serious 
nature, were investigated by the Division of Investigatioii itself. 
The most common charges were those relating to political 
activity by relief officials, political or other discrimination 
against relief applicants or clients, forgery of checks, bribery, 
pay roll padding, kickbacks (payments or refunds on the part 
of workers to foremen or others in order to keep their jobs), 
embezzlement of money, equipment or other relief property, 
and collusive action with contractors, chiefly with respect to 
purchase of materials. The Division of Investigation conducted 
inquiry into 1,472 cases through April i, 1936. The charges 
were found to be false in 940 cases. Ninety-seven convictions 
were obtained during the period. On the whole, considering 
the size of the suras spent and the speed with which the relief 
organizations were set up, it may be said that relatively few 
irregularities took place. Most of these were of a petty nature. 
To those familiar with state and local politics it will seem 
altogether probable that this record could not have been 
achieved without federal supervision. 

Advance planning, state reports, federal control over state 
personnel, and the activities of the field representatives and the 
Division of Investigation, were all useful control devices for 
keeping states in line with federal regulations and policies. 
Behind these controls, and giving them life and strength, were 
two major “ sanctions.” First, the F. E. R. A. could withhold 
funds from any state which refused to obey its regulations or 
the orders of its duly constituted representatives. If threatened 
or actual withholding of funds failed to secure compliance, the 

35 See Hearings before the Subconanittee of House Comtrattee on Appro- 
priations, 74th Cong,, 2d Sess,, on H. R. 12624, First Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill for 1936, April 8, 1936, p. 193- 
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federal relief agency had one further card to play. It could 
completely abandon its grant relationship with the recalcitrant 
state and federalize relief operations in the state. 

There is no doubt that the primary coercive power of the 
F. E. R. A. with respect to the states lay in its ability to with- 
hold funds from those states which refused to obey its regula- 
tions. The power of withholding grants is the most formidable 
weapon held by federal grant agencies. The Morrill Act of 
1890 was the first federal legislation to confer the power upon 
a grant agency and it is now commonly accepted as an integral 
part of federal grant-in-aid policy. Some acts provide for a 
formal appeal to Congress, the President, or the Secretary of 
Labor (in the case of the Wagner-Peyser Act), in the event 
that the state agency feels that funds are unjustifiably 
being withheld.’“ No such appeal, however, was provided 
for as against the ruling of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator. 

Had the power of withholding funds been absent, there can 
be no question that the agency could not have gained the degree 
of control which it came to possess over state and local relief 
administrations. There is a common tendency, however, to 
overestimate the potency of the so-called “ club ” of withhold- 
ing funds from states. A cardinal fact must always be borne 
in mind. The federal agency itself was extremely reluctant to 
witlihold funds, primarily because the use of this sanction fell 
w'ith the greatest force upon those in need of relief. State 
officials were perfectly well aware of this reluctance.®’' In short, 
power to stop federal grants fell far short of being an all- 
powerful sanction. It was always in reserve to be used, how- 
ever, and was occasionally called into play.®® 

36 Key, op. at, chap. vi. 

37 See Hearings before the Subcoramiltee of House Committee on Appro- 
priations, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., on H. R. 7527, Federal Emergency Relief and 
Civil Works Program, January 30, 1934, pp. 14-13. 

38 See testimony of the Administrator, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
ol House Committee on Appropriations, 74th Cong., 2d Sess., on H. R. 
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From the foregoing discussion of “control devices” and 
“ sanctions ” it is obvious that the F. E. R. A. was in a posi- 
tion to control state and local administration of relief to a very 
considerable extent and to ensure general obedience to the rules 
and regulations which it attached to the making of grants. 
The state organizations kept the local organizations in general 
conformity with the broad mandatory rules and policies of the 
federal agency. From time to time some of tlie major regula- 
tions were not observed, but the Washington office usually was 
able to secure substantial conformity by exertion of pressure 
upon the state relief agencies. 

Perhaps the best example of the practical limitations on the 
powers of the F. E. R. A. is seen in the question of state and 
local contributions for relief. This subject is given extended 
treatment in chapter £. Suffice it here to say that theoretically 
the federal relief agency always held to the proposition that 
its financial responsibility for relief was purely residual, that is, 
that it would supply only those funds which were required to 
supplement those which the states and localities could raise 
themselves. There can be no question that, relying upon the 
federal government to come to the rescue, some states and 
localities did not overexert themselves in securing funds. The 
files of the grant agency attest to the constant and at times 
embittered discussions which took place between it and states 
which it conceived to be “lying down on the job.” Poker- 
minded state officials did not always come off second-best in 
these contests, despite die fact that the F. E. R. A. could always 
play its trump card of withholding funds. 

There is considerable evidence that some states were lax in 
enforcing certain mandatory regulations of the Washington 
office, particularly when local sentiment was antagonistic or 
lukewarm to the order. For example, the federal agency had 
great difficulty in securing the treatment which it desired for 
Negroes, transients, and strikers. 

13634, JPint Deficiency Afipropriation Bill for 1936, April 8, 1936, p. 154. 
See aisp infra, diap. v, pp. 303-205. 
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The rules of the F. E. R. A. expressly forbade discrimi- 
nation in. the furnishing of relief because of race. This order 
ran counter to the generally held view in southern states that 
white persons should receive preferential treatment in relief. 
Naturally, there was no open defiance of the federal orders; 
no rules expressly designed to effect discrimination were printed 
and issued by southern state and local relief administrations. 
Generally speaking, the discriminations which resulted came 
about through the use of the old political trick of relaxing 
regulations where whites were concerned and enforcing regu- 
lations strictly where Negroes were concerned. 

Thus, the need of a Negro for relief was generally questioned 
more rigorously than that of a white person. Once accepted for 
relief, the Negro was often given a lower budget than were 
whites.®® He was expected, and forced, to drop off relief rolls 
even if a potential private job were only for a few days and 
at miserably low wages. If assigned to work relief, tlie Negro 
was almost invariably classified as unskilled, regardless of his 
training. Negro white-collar workers suffered particularly 
from discrimination; they usually secured jobs as laborers or 
not at all. Such discriminations against Negroes, while most 
apparent in the southern states, were by no means confined to 
that area. By and large, federal relief officials were almost 
powerless to cope with local prejudice in this respect. 

The transient program, as has been indicated in chapter 3, 
was greatly affected by the general indifference and hostility 
of localities toward transients. Since localities could not be 
induced to put up funds for transients, the F. E. R. A. pro- 
vided all the funds for the program. The state relief adminis- 
trations, however, continued to be indifferent to tlie program. 
The State Transient Director received his orders from Wash- 
ington, and was quite generally left to his own resources by 
other members of the slate staff. The program was therefore 

39 An F.E.R.A. study oi certain counties in the South revealed an average 
relief budget per month of $8,31 for Negro families and $12.65 for white 
femilies. See Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., March 193O, p. 14. 
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run practically as a federal activity, although the grant pro- 
cedure continued to be used. 

Another federal policy which proved difficult to impose upon 
state relief organizations concerned relief for strikers. The 
F. E. R. A. policy on relief to strikers came as a distinct bomb- 
shell in many quarters. The position of the federal grant agency 
in this connection was clearly set forth in Administrative Order 
No. 17, of October 5, 1933, which states in part : “ The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration will not attempt to judge the 
merits of labor disputes. State and Federal agencies exist, as 
well as the courts, which are duly qualified to act as arbiters and 
adjusters in such disputes. Unless it be determined by the 
National Labor Board of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion that the basis for a strike is unreasonable and unjustified, 
the F. E. R. A. authorizes local relief agencies to furnish relief 
to the families and strikers after careful investigation has 
shown that their resources are not sufficient to meet emergency 
needs.'* 

This order on strikers was naturally unpopular in conserva- 
tive quarters and also ran counter to the views of a considerable 
number of local relief officials. Some ‘social workers were 
staggered by the proposition that a striker might refuse to go 
back to work under certain conditions and, if need be proven, 
still be eligible for relief funds." Considerable friction arose 
from federal attempts to enforce the rule. There can be no 
question that, despite the edict, some local relief officials took 
steps to keep strikers off relief roils where possible. The tactics 
employed were to investigate a striker's need at great length itt 
the hope that the strike would be settled in the interim. 

In order to promote cordial relationships with the states and 
localities, federal relief rules were often made permissive in 
character; effort was made to draft rules in such a fashion as 
to accomplish a desired result while at the same time giving 
the localities leeway with respect to methods. For example, 

40 See Joanna C. Colcord, “ The Challenge of the Continuing Depression,*’ 
The AnmU, CLXXVI (1934), P- 2 °. 
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the ranking officials of the F. E. R. A. were quite generally in 
favor of the practice of payment of cash to relief persons rather 
than the giving of commodities. Commenting upon the belief 
of some authorities that relief recipients could not be trusted 
to buy the correct foods, etc., the Administrator has observed : 
“ It is a matter of opinion whether more damage is done to 
the human spirit by a lack of vitamins or complete surrender 
of choice.” Many local relief officials, however, dominated by 
the old conception that relief persons were prima facie incap- 
able of spending money wisely, were opposed to cash relief. 

Faced with the fact that tliere was considerable local oppo- 
sition to cash relief, the first ruling of the Washington office 
on the subject merely stated that relief payments could take 
the form of rent orders, food orders, or the cash equivalent. 
As time went on, however, the F. E. R. A. determined to break 
up the issue into two parts. Thus, it continued to allow cash 
or commodities as a means of providing for those persons not 
on work relief, although at all times encouraging the states and 
localities to use the cash method. In connection with work 
relief, however, the federal relief agency felt so strongly on 
the question of payment of cash that it abandoned its permis- 
sive ruling in this respect in April 1934. A ruling in that 
month therefore stated : “ All persons working on work pro- 
jects shall be paid in cash or by check. This is mandatory." 

In short, the F. E. R. A. was loath to force state action 
except in those cases where it conceived a vital issue to be at 
stake.** Even in such cases, it was realized that in the last 
analysis the localities were responsible for direct administration 

41 Hopkins, op. cit , p. 105. 

42 Rules and Regulations No. 3 of the F.E.R.A., July 11, 1933. 

43 Manual of Work Division Procedure of the P.E R.A., sec, i, November 
IS* i 934 t V- 14* In May 1934, S -9 per cent ot work program earnings were 
still paid inland. Pressure from the F.E.R.A. steadily reduced this percentage 
to 0.8 in June 193S 

44 See snpra, chap, iii, for an account of the regulations of the F.E.R,A. 
and the major objectives sought to be achieved through them. 
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of the programs and that considerable leeway must be allowed 
to them in applying general principles to particular situations. 
The relief officials at Washington insisted upon major points 
of policy being followed, but did not require that the localities 
achieve these general objectives exactly in the manner the fed- 
eral grant agency thought best. 

Throughout the entire period of its existence, the F. E. R. A. 
attempted to preserve amicable relations with state and local 
agencies and to achieve its objectives through attaching con- 
ditions to grants. Under this normal grant procedure, actual 
administration of relief to the needy remained with the states 
and localities, subject of course to the rules and regulations 
accompanying the federal grants. The federal officials did not 
want to assume direct responsibility for actually contacting 
relief clients and administering a relief program in any state. 
There were times, however, when complete disagreement arose 
between the federal grant unit and various state agencies, and 
the co-operative grant method could no longer be continued. 
When such situations arose, the F. E. R. A. was forced to 
discard its usual grant-in-aid pattern and to “ federalize " relief 
in the state in question. 

The first attempt to vest full power in the federal relief 
agency to take over the relief administration in a state is to 
be found in the last sentence of section 3 (b) of tlie Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 which states ; 

“ The Administrator may, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed, by the President, assume control of the administration 
in any State or States when, in his judgment, more effective 
and efficient co-operation between the State and Federal auth- 
orities may thereby be secured in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act.” 

While the purpose of this section was clear enough, it was 
not until the passage of the Act of February 15, 1934/® that 

46 Senate Document No. 56, op. cU., pp. 64;-648. 

46 Public No. 93, 73^ Cong. 
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complete power of federalization was vested in the F. E. R. A. 
This situation arose from the fact that while the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1933 provided for federal assumption of 
administration, other clauses of the act provided that appli- 
cation for funds must be made by the State Governor (section 
5) and that the funds be allocated to the states. Thus, these 
sections were interpreted to mean that the governor must apply 
and give receipt for all federal funds, even if the federal agency 
were desirous of assuming administration. This meant that, 
until the passage of the Act of February 15, 1934, the F. E. R. 
A. had to continue to co-operate at least to some extent with 
the state governors, if federal funds were to be available in 
a state. Thus, there was no formal federalization prior to 
February 1934. 

The Act of February 15, 1934, however, cleared up this 
anomalous situation by providing that “ nothing contained in 
the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 shall be construed 
as precluding the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
from making grants for relief within a State directly to such 
public agency as he may designate.” This provision enabled the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator to create state 
branches of the F. E. R. A. and to make grants directly to 
those agencies.*^ When “ federalization ” occurred, the state 
administrator of the federal relief agency applied for grants and 
they were made directly to him. Federalization was, of course, 
of the utmost importance from the legal and administrative 
point of view. Under the normal procedure, as previously indi- 
cated, the F. E. R. A. made grants to state governors. Upon 
receipt by the governor, the funds which had been granted 
became state funds, and were spent as such, although the states 
were subject to the control previously outlined. When federali- 
zation occurred, however, the grants made to the administrator 

47 For a statement by the Administrator concerning the need for enact- 
ment of such a provision, see Hearings before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Senate, 73d Cong., ad Sess,, on H. R. 7527, Federal Emergency Relief 
and Civil Works Program, February 3, 1934, pp. 7 el seq. 
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of a “ federalized ” slate (a federal official) remained federal 
funds — subject to expenditure under complete federal control. 

The first formal “ federalization ” look place in Oklahoma 
on February 23, 1934, shortly after passage of the Act of 
February 15, 1934. This action became necessary when Gov- 
ernor William H. Murray of Oklahoma announced that he 
would not apply for or accept federal funds for relief unless 
he were allowed to spend them without regard to federal rules 
and regulations. On February 15, 1935, control was returned 
to state authorities, a new governor having been elected who 
was willing to accept federal funds subject to the rules and 
regulations accompanying these grants. 

The second formal federalization of relief occurred in North 
Dakota on March i, 1934, chiefly as a result of investigation 
of charges that employees of the state relief administration 
were being assessed for contributions for political purposes. 
Control in this instance was returned to state officials on 
December 15, 1935. 

The federalization which took place in Massachusetts was 
of a peculiar variety. Under various state statutes it was neces- 
sary for all grants from states to local political subdivisions to 
be allocated on a population rather than a need basis. The 
F. E. R. A. objected to its funds being distributed in this 
fashion by the state of Massachusetts and therefore resorted to 
the process of federalizing relief there on March 7, 1934. 
However, only the work program was " federalized.” Massa- 
chusetts had been operating its own direct relief program with- 
out federal financial aid. Federalization did not affect this 
situation; the state of Massachusetts and its localities continued 
to control and finance their own direct relief program. 

It was a little more than a year before “ federalizing " was 
resorted to again, this time in the case of Ohio on March 16. 

48 It is true, of course, that to atl intents and purposes, a degree of 
federalization had taken place in some states, notably in Kentucky and 
Georgia, even prior to the first formal federalization occurring in Oklahoma. 
In these cases, however, applications for federal funds and receipt thereof 
were made by state governors ; formal federalization did not occur. 
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1935. Several important issues help to explain this federaliza- 
tion of relief. In the first place, the Administrator had for some 
time been engaged in a dispute with Ohio officials concerning 
their failure to supply what he conceived to be a fair share of 
relief funds. This issue led to an open break when the Ohio 
Legislature failed to take action desired by the Administrator 
in March 1935. In addition, the Administrator had been pre- 
sented with evidence that the governor was asking firms selling 
goods to the state relief administration to contribute campaign 
funds to the governor’s political party. 

Federalization occurred in Louisiana on April 8, 1935, and 
in Georgia on April 19, 1935. Cordial relationships had not 
existed between the F. E. R. A. and the governors of these 
states for some time ; the federal agency finally came to the con- 
clusion that the two states did not intend to co-operate in rais- 
ing their standards of relief administration and that federaliza- 
tion was the only possible way out of the situation. 

It should be understood that where federal control of emer- 
gency relief was instituted in a state, “ federalization ” did not 
extend to the expenditure of state and local funds which were 
distributed through state and local agencies. This does not mean 
that in federalized states the F. E. R. A. set up a completely 
new and distinct emergency relief organization. Usually, the 
head of the old state relief agency took the oath of office as a 
federal official; then all or most of the remaining members of 
the old state organization were sworn in as federal officials 
also. Needless to say, when federalization of relief took place, 
the tendency of state and local officials was to let the F. E. R. A. 
do the job.*” Local relief agencies, however, continued to spend 
some state and local relief funds, though the sums were usually 
small. The personnel in these local agencies in federalized states 

49 When federalization occurred, the emergency relief problem of the state 
was broken up and full responsibility for part of the problem was given to 
the state and local relief agencies. The lines of responsibility were not uniform 
or clearly defined. For example, in Massachusetts the federal agency took 
responsibility for the work program ; in other instances the division of finan- 
cial and administrative responsibility was on a geographical basis. 
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acted as local officials in this connection, although they were 
often sworn in as federal officials to disburse F. E. R. A. funds. 
Since “ federalization ” tended to reduce state and local partici- 
pation in the relief problem, the F. E. R. A. made every effort 
to continue its grant-in-aid pattern with all states and aban- 
doned the co-operative grant method only as a last resort. When 
federalization of relief was resorted to as a crisis measure, the 
normal pattern of grant-in-aid was reverted to as soon as 
possible. 



CHAPTER V 


ALLOCATION PROBLEMS OE 
THE r.E.RA. 

The problem of determining an equitable basis for the allo- 
cation of federal relief funds to the states was, in many respects, 
the most difficult task encountered by the F.E.R.A.^ Preceding 
chapters have described the rules promulgated by the F. E. R. A. 
to govern the expenditure of these funds, the methods of control 
that it utilized, and the main objectives that the F. E. R. A. 
sought to achieve through the initiation of its various programs. 
Before programs or regulations could be put into effect, how- 
ever, the funds had to be distributed among the states, and the 
determination o,f a just and workable method of dividing the 
federal funds thus underlay and affected every other aspect of 
the relief program. 

The F.E.R. A. received its funds under the provisions of five 
different acts of Congress.* The table which follows shows the 
net funds made available to the F. E. R. A. for allocation to the 
states under each of these acts. 

During the period from May 1933 through October 1937, 
the F. E. R. A. granted to the states and territories for relief 
purposes the huge sum of $3,067,000,000.® Close study of these 
grants is warranted not only because of the size of the sums 
allocated, but also because of the several methods of allocation 

t 

lA general discussion of problems associated with "The Division ol 
the Costs of Federally-Aided Activities" may be found in Key, op. 
chap. xi. 

2 See an article by Arthur E. Bums, " Federal Financing of Emergency 
Relief," Monthly Report of the F.RR.A., February 1936, pp. 1-17. 

3 Nearly all of this total, or $3, 045,459, 000, was granted during what may 
be termed the period of active operation of the F.E.R.A., from May 1933 
through December 1935. In January 1936 the F.E.R.A. started its process 
of liquidation and grants made by it subsequent to that date were primarily 
for the orderly liquidation of certain state programs. See infra, chap, vi, 
for an account of the liquidation of the F.E.RA, 
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TABLE 5 


Funds Made Avaixabi.e to the Fedekai, EMEnoENCT Relief Administration 



Total author- 
izations and 
allocations 

Reallocated 
to other 
agencies 

Net available 
after trans- 
fers 

Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933 (Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds) ■* 

$500,000,000 

$88,960,000 

$411,040,000 

Act of February IS, 1934 

605,000,000 


605,000,000 

National Industrial Recovery 
Acte 

26,035,000 

25,000.000 

35,000 


Emergency Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1935: 

Title II, par. 1 : 


Appropriated for relief 
and other pui'poses by 



143,000,000 


143,000,000 

Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation balances . 
Public Works Administra- 

500,000,000 


600,000,000 

tion balances; 

Balances of funds re- 




ceived under National 




Industrial Recovery 

148,000,000 


148,000,000 

Balances of funds re- 


ceived imder Emerg- 
ency Appropriation 




Act, fiscal year 1935 

114,000,000 


114,000,000 

Title II, par. 2: 




Appropriated for drought 




by the Act 

276,980,000 

63,390,000 

223,590,000 

Total, Emergency Ap- 




propriation Act, fiscal 
year 1936 

1,181,980,000 

63,390,000 

1,128,690,000 

Emergency Relief Appropria- 




tion Act of 1935 A 

938,530,085 

3,687,726 

934,842,369 

Grand total 

$3,250,546,085 

$171,037,726 

$3,079,507,369 


A Public, No. 15, 73d Cong. (H. R. 4606), approved May 13, 1933. 

Public, No. 93, 73d Cong. (H.R. 7627), approved Feb. 16, 1934. 
c Public, No. 67, 73d Cong. (H.R. 5756), approved June 16, 1933, 

4 Public, No. 412, 73d Cong. (H.R. 9830), approved Juno 19, 1934. 
®PubIic Res. No. 11, 74th Cong. (H. J. Res. 117), approved April 8, 1985. 
Source : Finance Division of F.E.RA.. 
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which were utilized. The usual method applied by Congress in 
previous grants had been to appropriate a fixed sum for dis- 
tribution.'* This sum was then apportioned amongst the states 
according to a formula prescribed by Congress or by the grant 
agency itself. Generally speaking, the formula was statutory 
and allocated the funds according to some such criterion as state 
population or area. The formula merely provided quotas, how- 
ever. The stales, in order to receive federal funds, were required 
to match the federal money, usually on a dollar for dollar basis. 

F. E. R. A. grants were not allocated on these old traditional 
principles. On the contrary, the vast bulk of the funds was 
allocated on a discretionary basis, and with little regard for the 
often used criteria of state population. Secondly, nearly all the 
funds were distributed without reference to the old “ match- 
ing ” requirements of earlier grants-in-aid. The first and only 
attempt of Congress to dictate such a requirement for distribut- 
ing federal relief funds may be seen in the Act of 1933 ; the 
subsequent relief appropriation acts left the F. E. R. A. free to 
apportion funds witliout the use of a matching requirement. 

The original appropriation of $500,000,000 made to the 
F. E. R. A. in 1933 was divided into two equal parts, The first 
$350,000,000 was to be allocated tinder section 4 (b) to the 
states in the following manner. Each state was to receive one 
federal dollar for every three dollars of public funds spent by 
the state and its subdivisions during the preceding quarter. 
Congress did not dictate a formula for the allocation of the 
remaining $250,000,000; section 4 (c) provided that this sum 
was to be allocated on a discretionary basis to states which 
required greater federal assistance than they were able to secure 
under section 4 (b). Section 4 (d) then provided that “ after 
October i, 1933, notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(b), the unexpended balance of the amounts available for the 
purposes of subsection (b) may, in the discretion of the Admin- 

4 The percentage grant idea was not really introduced into permanent 
federal legislation until the passage of the Social Security Act with its 
public assistance provisions. See Key, op. cit., p. 319. 
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islralor, and with the approval of the President, be available 
for grants under subsection (c).” 

The insertion of two different bases for making grants to the 
states was in reality the result of a compromise between two 
schools of thought in Congress.® One group was determined to 
proceed cautiously and limit federal financial participation in 
relief. These legislators were opposed to giving discretion to 
any federal official concerning the size of grants, and therefore 
insisted that grants be made on some automatic basis such as 
that inserted in section 4 (b). Further, they asserted that this 
automatic percentage formula was an equitable method of allo- 
cating funds. According to their argument, relief expenditures 
were roughly equivalent to the relief needs of a state, and the 
formula was declared equitable in that it gave more to those 
states with the greater expenditures or “ need.” 

The opposing group of Congressmen believed that the relief 
needs of the country were so great, and state and local abilities 
so inadequate in many cases, that distribution of all federal 
funds for relief by the method prescribed in section 4 (b) 
would result in failure on the part of the most needy states to 
secure the aid they required. These Congressmen denied that 
past relief expenditures approximated need, pointing out that 
the poorer states had been unable to spend the sums they really 
needed to meet their relief requirements. Thus, they argued, the 
matching provision of section 4 (b) would merely accentuate 
inequalities amongst the states, since tlie states that spent the 
most would receive the most federal funds. As a result, discre- 
tionary grants were made available under section 4 (c) in the 
event that a state could not continue to meet its relief problem 
through aid furnished imder the matching section. 

During the first months of operation of the F. E. R. A,, the 
majority of grants were made on the matching principle of 
section 4 (b). This action by the Administrator was in accord- 

5 See Congressional Record, 73rd Cong., ist Sess., LXXVII, Part H, 
2J09-2132. 
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ance with the intent of the statute that no discretionary grants 
be made to a state until an attempt had been made to apply the 
matcliing system. Thus, in the period from May to September 
about $138,000,000 was granted under this matching section 
as opposed to $37,000,000 of discretionary funds “ It should be 
remembered that the distribution of funds under the matching 
section was a purely automatic process and required no exercise 
of discretion whatsoever on the part of tlie F. E. R. A. Each 
state’s claim to its matching grant was in essence a matter of 
“ right ” since the amount of the matched grant was auto- 
matically fixed by law. The sole problem was to ascertain tlie 
amount of public funds spent for relief in the previous quarter ; 
when this was ascertained the federal grant was automatically 
computed. 

Nevertheless, the F. E. R. A. experienced some difficulty in 
making its first matching grants which were designed to help 
meet relief costs of the second quarter, and were to be equiva- 
lent to one federal dollar for every three dollars of public 
moneys expended in the state during the first quarter. At the 
time of the creation of the federal relief agency in the latter 
part of May, nearly two-thirds of the second quarter of the 
year had already elapsed. It was therefore essential that first 
quarter expenditures be computed as rapidly as possible, in 
order to make second quarter allocations available during the 
last month of that quarter. 

Since formal reporting systems were not in operation in 
many states, it was necessary to verify state claims of first 
quarter expenditures on the basis of whatever information was 
available. Thus, in some cases, rq)orts of state relief agencies 
were used ; in other cases the statements of expenditures accom- 
panying state applications for Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion funds were utilized. In the last analysis, however, the 
F. E. R. A, was forced to rely in the main on the sworn word 

6 See Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., September 1933, p. 13. 
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of each state governor making application ; '' there was no 
method under which it could really obtain information en- 
abling it carefully to checlc state claims covering first quarter 
expenditures. 

Grants for the third quarter were based on much more com- 
plete information. Early in June, special reporting forms were 
sent to all the state relief organizations. These forms required 
each state to report, on a county basis, amounts of expenditures 
and tlie number of families and single persons receiving care 
during the second quarter, comprising April, May and June 
1933. During July these forms were further refined to secure 
additional information necessary to the computation of match- 
ing grants.® On November ii, 1933, when approximately 
$200,000,000 had been granted under the matching section, 
Administrator Hopkins wrote to the President urging that the 
remaining balances under tliis section be made available for 
discretionary grants." This request was granted, and with the 
exception of a few matching grants which were under con- 
sideration at the time, the remaining balance under this section 
was disbursed on a discretionary basis. 

The immediate reason for the discontinuation of matching 
grants is to be found in the Administrator’s letter, which states 
in part : 

Under the Civil Works program which is being initiated, $400,- 
000,000 are to be allotted by the Federal Emergency Public Works 
Administration to the Civil Works Administration. It appears to 
be probable that if subsection (b) of Section Four of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act . . . were to remain in force the several 

7 111 applying for matching funds undei sec. 4 (b) the governor filled out 
F.E.R.A, Form 5 (subsequently S-A) certifying that the amount requested 
to be granted did not exceed one-third of the amount spent for telief (as 
defined by the FER.A.) by the state in the past quarter. 

8 The F.E.R,A. did not make a formal audit of these state relief ex- 
penditures; the figures weie merely checked for accuracy. 

9 As of this date approximately $57,000,000 had been granted under the 
discretionary section 4 (c). 
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States might reasonably apply after January ist, T934, for one 
third of the amounts of Federal Emergency Public Works Admin- 
istration funds expended by the Civil Works Administration in 
addition to one third of any sums expended from other funds for 
direct relief purposes. This would obviously create serious ad- 
ministrative problems, and would not be in accord with the apparent 
intent of the Federal Emergency Relief Act. 

I desire, therefore, to exercise the discretion given me by sub- 
section (d) of Section Four of the Act, as quoted above, and 
request that you indicate your approval of this action.^“ 

While the above letter gives the immediate cause of the dis- 
continuation of the matching principle of section 4 (b), there 
can be no doubt that more fundamental considerations explain 
why later appropriations were enacted without matching pro- 
visions. The fact that even 50-50 matching requirements run 
counter to the philosophy of equalization makes their use 
questionable.^* The matching provisions of 4 (b) were particu- 
larly unsuited to the realities of the emergency relief situation 
of I 933 - 35 - During this period many states and localities simply 
did not have the tax resources or the borrowing power to 
meet their relief needs; this, indeed, was the reason for the 
creation of the F. E. R. A.*® It is true that under ordinary 

10 A complete copy of the letter is to be found in the Monthly Report 
of the F.E.R.A., December 1935, pp. 8-9. 

II See Key, op. cit, p. 351. 

12 For an account of the extent to which states utilized their borrowing 
power to finance their relief requirements, see L. Laszlo Ecker-R, " State 
Relief Borrowing,” Monthly Report of the F.ER.A., August 1935, pp. 1-14. 

13 As Dr, Bittermann observes: "Back of fedeial relief is the feict that 
huge relief expense was needed at a time when the states and local govern- 
ments were unable to finance it, although relief had traditionally been a 
function of the local communities.” See Henry J. Bittermann, State and 
Federal Granis-in-Aid (New York and Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & Co., 
I 937 )j P* 22. See also Doctoral thesis of Arthur E. Burns, “The Economic 
Significance of Relief,” Summaries of Doctoral Theses, 1934-36 (Washing- 
ton: Tlie George Washington University, 1936). See also Social Security 
in America (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), chap, xtx, 
"The Need for Federal Support of Social Security Programs,” by Dr. 
Joseph P. Harris. 
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circumstances even such a percentage grant as that of subsection 
(b) would tend to equalize the tax burden to some extent. This 
is clearly the case to the extent tliat federal taxes are levied over 
the whole country and collected primarily on the basis of ability 
to pay, However, the use of subsection (b) probably resulted in 
an increase of burden in some areas. All states, poor or rich, 
contribute to federal revenues. During the crisis of 1933, 
although the poor states had contributed to the general federal 
pool of revenue, they could not spend much for relief and were 
therefore unable to secure substantial assistance through matcli- 
ing. Rich states, on the other hand, capable of spending more 
generously for relief, were able to suck back large sums under 
the matching provisions. Thus the very object of federal aid 
for relief, the assistance of those states unable to bear their 
relief burden, tended to be thwarted by such a provision as 
section 4 (b). 

The discontinuation of section 4 (b) was of importance from 
still another point of view. As has been indicated, grants under 
this section went to states more or less as a matter of right upon 
proof of expenditures for the past quarter. Had this purely 
automatic scheme of allocation continued, there is small ques- 
tion that the F. E. R. A. would not have been able to prescribe 
the course of relief policy which has been outlined in chapter 3. 
It is true, of course, that the Administrator might have refused 
grants even under 4 (b) to states diverting the funds to other 
purposes. But he could scarcely have played so important a part 
in shaping relief policy, however, had allocations continued on 
a non-discretionary basis. 

It must be emphasized that tlie abandonment of the matching 
concept with respect to federal grants for relief did not mean 
that Washington had lifted the entire burden from the states' 
and localities. On the contrary, it was stressed that state and 
local governments must continue to contribute to the extent that 
their financial situation permitted, while the federal govern-' 
ment confined itself, in principle, to a purely “ residual ” re- 
sponsibility. In short, the F. E, R. A. followed the clear intent 
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of the act in financing different proportions of the relief burden 
of the various states, always maintaining that each state should 
bear as large a share of the burden as it could possibly carry.^^ 

The official view concerning this matter was stated clearly in 
a letter of June 27, 1933, to the Governor of Texas from the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, who that day had 
approved the first discretionary grant made under subsection 
(c) in the sum of $808,429. In announcing this grant to Texas 
the Administrator wrote in part as follows : 

“ In making these funds available to Texas, I wish to point 
out tliat it is going to be possible to carry only a part of the 
cost of unemployment relief in tlie State of Texas out of 
federal funds. I understand tliat there is pending a proposal 
to amend the State constitution so as to permit the legislature 
to bond the State up to twenty million for relief of the un- 
employed. What I wish to make clear is that funds must be 
made available by the State and/or its political subdivisions, by 
this or some other means, if we are to continue to make grants 
from the federal funds. 

“ I understand that the people are to vote on the $20,000,000 
bond proposal for the unemployed in August. It being true that 
between now and that time there is no way by which the State 
could make available funds, we shall continue to gi-ant funds 
upon proper showing by your official state agent, for the period 
between, now and the election. Following the date of election, 
however, we shall have to require you to provide from state or 

14 While, contrary to previous grant appropriations, Congress did not 
outline a precise apportionment formula, the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
of 1933 did intficate a broad basis for distribution. Thus section 4 (c) stated; 
" The balance of the amounts made available by this Act, . . . shall be used 
for grants to be made whenever, from an application presented by a State, 
the Administrator finds that the combined moneys which can be made avail- 
able within the State from all sources, supplemented by any moneys, avail- 
able under subsection (b) of this section, will fall below the estimated needs 
within the State for the purposes specified In subsection (a) of this section 
. . . “ Ability and need were therefore major factors in the formula drafted 
by the F.E.R.A. The methods used by the federal agency to determine need 
and ability are discussed later in this chapter. 
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local funds your fair share if any further funds are to be 
granted from federal funds.” 

The F. E. R. A. was therefore officially dedicated to the pro- 
position that its function was to supply to states only that por- 
tion of their total relief requirements which they were unable 
to finance themselves. This meant that the federal relief agency 
was faced with two extremely difficult problems. First, it had 
to ascertain the total relief requirements or needs of each state. 
Secondly, it had to ascertain the sum which the states and locali- 
ties were capable of raising to meet these total requirements. 
The difference between each state’s total relief needs and its 
ability to finance these needs constituted state need for federal 
funds, or the maximum sum which the federal agency would 
be willing to grant.^® 

Since the primary objective of the F. E. R. A. was to 
equalize, or to give each state that financial assistance which it 
required, it was obviously impossible to apply the often used 
formula of total state population as the sole basis for relief 
allocations to the states.^^ Distribution solely on a population 

16 Letter in files of the F.E.R.A., dated June 27, 1933. Incidentally, a 
constitutional amendment authorizing the bond issue referred to in the 
Administrator’s letter was approved by the voters of Texas on August 26, 
1933. Under the amendment, the state legislature was given the power for 
two years to permit the issuance of relief bonds not to exceed $20,000,000 
in all. Accordingly, in October 1933 a bond issue of $5,500,000 was author- 
ized; $5,000,000 in February 1934; $6,000,000 in September 1934; and 
$3,500,000 in March, 1935. See Summary Data Regarding Unemployment 
Relief, Texas, as of July 8, 1935, a memorandum prepared by L. L. Ecker-R, 
Municipal Finance Section, F.E.RA. 

16 On many occasions, of course, the F.E.R.A. had to trim down all state 
requests merely because of the limited total amount of funds at its disposal. 

17 Perhaps the most notable variation on the population system of allo- 
cation was that employed in making highway grants before the depression. 
Population was but one of three factors in highway grants which were dis- 
tributed “ one-third in the ratio which the area of each State bears to the 
total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the population 
of each State bears to the total papulation of all the States, as shown by 
the latest available Federal census ; one-tliird in the ratio which the mileage 
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basis would have ignored the fact that widely varying percent- 
ages of the population were on relief rolls in the various states. 
Thus, in November 1933, a typical month, the percentage of all 
families receiving relief in the individual states varied from less 
than 5 per cent to 29 per cent. Obviously, a far greater strain 
was placed on those states supporting nearly one-third of their 
families on relief. In addition, the economic ability of the 
various states to finance relief was a factor which had to be 
taken into consideration. Per capita wealth, per capita income, 
and per capita tax-paying ability vary widely in the states. All 
these factors were therefore considered, in addition to total 
population, in determining the proportionate amount of the cost 
of relief which the various states would be called upon to 
assume.’-® 

In recent years the federal government has been urged to 
emphasize equalization when making grants to the states.^ The 
activities of the F. E. R. A. represent the first conscious attempt 
by the federal govermnent to distribute funds with this aim in 
view. Grants were clearly made with the objective of enabling 
all states to maintain a minimum level of service for tlieir needy 
people. A discussion of the difficulties encountered by the 
federal agency in working out equalizing formulas will indicate 
some of the exceedingly complex problems which must be met 
by any agency seeking to base its grants primarily on an equal- 
ization concept. These difficulties do not prove that rough 
equalization cannot be achieved, nor that it is not a desirable 
objective for some types of grants. They do prove, however, 

of rural delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to the total mile- 
age of rural delivery routes and star routes m all the States." 

The Weeks Act (36 Stat. L. 961) providing for subsidies for forest fire 
prevention left the matter of apportionment in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whose ruling made need the basis of allocation. 

See Key, op. cif., chap. xi. 

18 See text beloiv. 

19 See National Resources Committee, Ptiblic Works Flaming (1936), 
PP. 194-196, for a general discussion of equalization. 
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that much work remains to be done in the field of creating 
formulas for equalization purposes.^® 

The problem which confronted the F. E. R. A in this respect 
had two major parts. It was necessary, first, to devise some 
means of measuring total state needs ; i c., of determining the 
total amount that would have to be spent in each state to care 
for the destitute. The second part of the allocation problem con- 
sisted of finding a measure for each state’s ability to meet its 
relief needs. The next step by the federal agency was to subtract 
the amount of tlie state’s financial ability from the amount of 
its total relief needs, thus determining state need for federal 
assistance. It was then necessary, of course, to adjust all state 
grants to bring the total into agreement with the funds available 
for distribution by the F. E. R. A. 

The federal relief agency, faced with these problems, had to 
gain a detailed knowledge of tlie relief situation in each state. 
The information was obtained in part by requiring the states to 
submit certain basic documents when applying for funds. These 
gave the state’s version of its needs, ability, and consequent 
need for federal assistance. As will be indicated, the findings 
and conclusions of the state documents were by no means 
accepted as final; field representatives and federal officials at 
Washington made independent surveys to be used as a check 
against state assertions. 

The basic state documents used by the federal relief agency 
as a guide in determining state need for federal assistance were 
the governor’s sworn application for funds, statistical forms 
known as “ supporting statements ” which accompanied each 
application,®* and “ supporting briefs,” often containing twenty 

20 For an interesting analysis of some of the problems of equalization still 
to be solved, see J. Roy Blough, “ Equalization Metliods for the Distribution 
of Federal Relief Funds,” Social Service Review, IX ( 1935 ), 423-444* 

21 The term "total relief needs of each state" should not be confused 
with “state need for federal assistance." The latter term, as used in this 
chapter, refers to the difference between total state relief needs and state 
ability to finance those needs. 

22 The governor’s application and supporting statements were made on 
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or thirty pages of narrative material, describing factors in the 
state affecting the relief problem and need for funds.®® 

The first of these three types of basic state documents sub- 
mitted with each application for federal funds, the formal 
“ Application of Governor,” threw little light on the problem 
of ascertaining state needs and ability. This application, which 
was filled out and signed by the governor, and attested to, was 
merely a formal request for a stated sum of money pursuant to 
section 5 and section 4 (c) of the relief act of 1933 “ to aid in 
meeting the costs of furnishing relief and work relief and in 
relieving the hardship resulting from unemployment in said 

State during the month or months of , 193 — .” After 

the governor had filled in the specific sum which he believed 
represented siate need for federal assistance, he certified that 
the combined moneys which could be made available within the 
state from all sources would fall below the estimated relief 
needs within the state during the period for which the federal 
grant was asked. 

regular forms prescribed by the F.ER.A. The first form for discretionary 
grants, F.E.R A. Form ii, “Application of Governor,” was issued on July 7 , 
^ 933 - The later revised forms, F.E.R A. Forms ii-A and ri-B, were similar 
in most respects but required in addition tliat the applicant indicate the 
period which the requested funds were to cover. Under the revised pro- 
cedure, applications for all programs were made in one lump sum, rather 
than at different intervals on separate application forms. Form ir-B and 
copies of the forms for supporting statements are printed in entirety in the 
Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., December 1935, pp. 112-114. 

23 Applications for funds for states with federalized relief agencies (see 
supra, chap, iv) were presented by the state emergency relief administrators 
on special forms, F.E.R.A. Form ii-C, “Application of Emergency Relief 
Administrator,” supported by statements and briefs similar to those described 
above. Allotments were determined in like manner. The grants, however, were 
of course made to the administrators rather than to the governors. State 
administrations in such states were federal agencies, and were therefore 
subject to all applicable federal laws and regulations, including the rules of 
the United States Treasury. For an article describing the financial pro- 
cedure in these six states, see F. S. Bartlett, "Financial Procedure in the 
Federally Operated Relief Administrations in Six States," Monthly Report 
of the F,E.R.A.i June tpsfi, pp, 134 et seq. 
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The next section o£ the prescribed application form was 
a statement that the governor agreed to give a receipt, as 
governor, for the sum paid to him, and to expend the funds in 
accordance with the provisions of tlie relief statute and the 
rules and regulations of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator. Finally, on each application form the governor agreed 
to file monthly with the Federal Administrator, and in the form 
required by him, a report of the disbursements made under the 
grant as provided by section 6 of the act of 1933. In short, the 
“ Application of Governor” contained little more than a sworn 
statement by the governor concerning the sum which he believed 
should be given to his state for relief needs for the next month, 
and a promise to spend the funds in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the F. E. R. A. 

The supporting statements and briefs, on the other hand, 
were prepared by the state administrators for the governors 
with the express purpose of showing in detail total state needs 
for the next month ; the state and local funds which were avail- 
able to meet these needs; and the ensuing need for federal 
assistance, that is, the sura mentioned in the “ Application of 
Governor.” The supporting statements were purely statistical 
in nature. One of the major supporting statements (Form loi) 
was divided into four main sections or statements.®* 

Statement A was a summary of the current relief program 
covering the month during which application was made. Appli- 
cations arrived at Washington about the twenty-first of each 
month and grants were made by the first of the following 
month. Thus, if funds were being asked for the montli of April, 
Statement A would set out the available balances of federal 
funds at the beginning of March, any federal funds which had 
been granted during that month, and the estimated total of state 
and local funds available during the month. These totals would 

24 . Form loi, with minor changes, was used rmlil April 18, at which 
time F.E.E..A Forms 102 and 103 were instituted. Form 102 was a com- 
hination of Forms 101 and 195 (later described) and gave the required in- 
formation in somewhat greater detail. 
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then be added on the form to indicate total available funds for 
March. From tliis total were deducted the cash outlays during 
the month of March and the outstanding commitments at the 
end of the month; this of course gave the total estimated 
balance which would be available for April, i.e., the month for 
which application for funds was being made.’® 

Statement B of Form loi would tlien be used to outline the 
estimated cost of the state relief program for the ensuing month 
of April. This statement indicated the estimated case load (sum 
of families and single persons) for the current month and for 
the ensuing month, broken down according to the general relief 
program and all the special programs, and the estimated cost 
for each program. 

Statement C was used to ascertain the total need for federal 
assistance. Thus, to continue the illustration, the statement set 
out the total sum which could be made available from state and 
local funds during the month of April. This total was added to 
the balance for March found in Statement A. The last total, 
funds available from all sources, was then deducted from the 
estimate of total cost of Statement B. The resulting figure 
showed the amount of federal assistance for which the state 
was making application. Statement D tlien was utilized to show 
the breakdown of this requested amount according to the type 
of program for which the funds were to be utilized.*' 

The supporting statements thus gave a purely statistical ac- 
count of state need for federal assistance; these statements, 
however, were explained and amplified by supporting briefs in 
which the applicant state substantiated its request for federal 

26 For a detailed account of the mechanics of making federal grants to the 
states, see M. R. McCormick, "Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Grants," Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., December 193S, pp. 1-33. Mr. 
McCormick has also written an unpublished master’s thesis on “ The Dis- 
tribution of Federal Funds for Unemployment Relief,” typed copies of which 
are available at tlie library of American University, Washington, D. C 

26 In order to obtain a complete picture of the financial status of the 
state emergency relief administration at the time of application, it was 
required that an accounting form ( 195 ) accompany each application. 
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funds by a detailed narrative analyzing the state and local relief 
situation. Specific instructions were issued by the F. E. R. A. in 
July 1933 regarding the type of information which was to be 
contained in these narrative briefs. By the early part of 1934, 
however, the rules were relaxed, and a more general description 
was permitted in the briefs. This change was possible because 
much of the information which had previously been required 
to appear in the briefs was being received in the form of regular 
reports to the various divisions of the Washington office. The 
requirements laid down, however, did bring about a certain 
uniformity in the presentation of the information and placed 
requests on a comparable basis as among states and between the 
successive applications of individual states. The instructions 
were as follows : 

The exact scope of information included in the brief required 
to justify the application and supporting statement may vary from 
month to month, in accordance with conditions. Every effort 
should be made, however, to incorporate in these briefs authorita- 
tive and exact information of present and past conditions as well 
as the best possible forecasts for the ensuing month. 

Each brief should give for the particular program discussed 
therein all details required for the preparation of the forecast con- 
tained in the “ Supporting Statement to Application for Grant." 
These briefs should show separately the estimated number of fami- 
lies and of single persons requiring relief during the current and 
ensuing months. Full explanation of changes in financial condi- 
tions, case loads, administrative expense and other important data 
should be included in these briefs. Particular care should be 
exercised in outlining the measures being taken for the securing of 
local and State support for each program. The failure of State 
and local units to provide funds in accordance with previous esti- 
mates or assurances should be explained in full detail. 

The forecast of expenditures and commitments to be incurred 
under the various programs should be supported by specific and 
complete data. Thus, the forecast of expenditures under the 
general relief program should show the past and current as well as' 
the anticipated relief load, administrative expenses, botli local and 
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State, and other types of expenditures required to conduct the 
program. 

In connection with new programs to be undertaken during the 
period, a specific statement should be submitted showing the need 
for such program, its proposed organization, and the method of 
operation. The cooperation of State and local units will affect the 
final determination of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in providing funds to carry out the program. 

In accordance with these instructions, the state administra- 
tors (who actually filled in the supporting statements for the 
governors) attempted to include in the supporting briefs all the 
major factors contributing to state needs and the factors in- 
fluencing their ability to raise funds to meet these needs. In 
addition to such information as case loads, etc., which appeared 
each month in the briefs of all states, the administrators would 
mention any unusual factors tending to create additional needs. 
Thus, state administrators would cite such factors increasing 
immediate need as floods, droughts, hurricanes, and other 
natural calamities.*’' Seasonal influences such as the onset of 
winter weatlier were often cited in the briefs as factors lessen- 
ing employment opportunities and increasing the cost per case 
of supplying clothing, fuel, etc. Strikes were still another extra- 
ordinary factor often mentioned by states as creating emergency 
needs for relief funds.*® 

The supporting brief submitted by each state administrator 
also contained data on state and local ability to meet relief needs. 

27 As .examples, the supporting briefs to applications of Montana for 
October 1934, Kansas for March 193s, and Texas for March 1935, described 
drought conditions creating special relief needs within these states. The 
November 1935 for Nebraska mentioned crop failure; the Texas brief 
for July I93S and the Missouri brief for August 1935 described flood 
conditions. 

28 Textile strikes are discussed in the brief supporting South Carolina’s 
application for September 1935 ; sawmill strikes and mine shutdowns and a 
laundry workers’ strike are reported in the brief supporting Alabama’s 
application for May 1933 ! and a coal strike is cited in the brief supporting 
New Mexico’s application for July 1935. Sec supra, chap, iv, for F.E.R.A. 
poliqr concerning relief to strikers. 
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These briefs varied widely in tlie completeness of their pre- 
sentation of the relevant facts. One brief might give little more 
than a narrative statement of the amounts which the state 
would be able to contribute. Another administrator would not 
only attempt to give a fairly complete picture of the basic 
economic factors underlying his state’s ability to raise funds, 
but would include also all political and legal factors that had 
any bearing on ability to finance relief. In addition to men- 
tioning such basic economic factors affecting ability as the 
extent of unemployment, real estate values, retail sales, and 
such disasters as droughts, floods, crop failures, etc., which not 
only increased needs suddenly but also resulted in a decline in 
ability to raise funds, he might put forward debt-limitation 
provisions as an obstacle to local ability to meet relief needs. 
On the other hand, prospective changes in debt-limitation 
statutes or financing methods would sometimes be cited as 
pointing to a future increase in state or local ability to furnish 
relief funds. The adjournment or meeting of a state legislature, 
or the holding of a bond referendum, might also receive the 
administrator’s comments in his narrative report. 

The formal applications of the various governors, with the 
supporting statements and briefs, began to arrive at the F. E. 
R. A. about the twenty-first day of each month.*” Governors 
were ordinarily notified on the first of eacli month or shortly 
thereafter concerning tlie amount of federal funds which they 
were to receive. Thus there was usually little more than a week 
to check these requests for accuracy and to determine to what 
extent the sum requested should be granted. 

All applications were received by a grant unit of the Division 
of Researcli, Statistics and Finance. In this unit, the applica- 
tions were recorded in a chronological summary. One copy of 
the supporting statements for each application was then trans- 
mitted to the statistical unit of the F. E. R. A. which reviewed 

29 The applications here referred to, of course. Were the regular monthly 
applications, In cases of extreme emergency caused by floods, etc., additional 
requests for funds might be made at other periods in the month. 
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them to determine statistical accuracy. The grant unit from 
time to time attached comments suggesting the possible need for 
revision of the applications of those states which were found 
habitually to overestimate their total lelief needs. The grant 
unit likewise transmitted to tlie F. E. R. A. divisions directly 
concerned the state requests for funds for special programs 
accompanied by an abstract of data from the supporting state- 
ments and briefs. These divisions tlien returned the state 
requests to the grant unit with their recommendations as to the 
sum to be granted. In addition, the entire application and sup- 
porting documents were reviewed by the Municipal Finance 
Section with respect to declarations by states concerning their 
ability to raise funds for relief. The comments of this section, 
as well as the recommendations of all the other units mentioned 
above, were then transmitted to the Assistant Administrator 
in charge of relations with the states. This official, in the main, 
was responsible for the determination of the sum which was 
to be granted to each state. In doubtful cases the Assistant 
Administrator consulted the Administrator before making a 
decision. All grants, of course, were subject to the approval of 
the Administrator ; the determination of the Assistant Admin- 
istrator, however, was often accepted in substantially the form 
in which it was received. 

In making his decision, the Assistant Administrator was 
influenced to some extent by the comments of the various 
divisions of the F. E. R. A. (described above) which reviewed 
the state applications and supporting papers. In the last analysis, 
however, the Assistant Administrator relied most heavily upon 
the opinions of the field representatives and his own personal 
contacts with the states. This was inevitable. The governors’ 
applications and the supporting statements and briefs merely 
served to give the states’ views concerning their need for federal 
assistance. The F. E. R. A. soon learned to take these applica- 
tions with a grain of salt. The natural tendency of the states 
was to emphasize total state needs and to furnish pages of 
statistics and narrative tending to minimize state ability to 
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furnish funds for relief. The field representatives were an 
excellent corrective for the state views concerning need for 
federal assistance.®® They knew the general relief needs of the 
states, and they could point out in their monthly reports to the 
federal agency those states which were “ playing poor.” 

Thus, for example, a field representative reporting to the 
Administrator in a letter of October 20, 1933 writes : 

“ I talked to the most important leaders in Louisville, includ- 
ing all banlcers, Mr. Cox, Chairman of the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee, and it looks to me like another session of the 
legislature. . . . 

“ I recommend that we continue to make it very plain indeed 
to the State of Kentucky that we will not go further than we 
have promised. , . . 

“ For the immediate present, I am to see the Governor next 
week in an attempt to form a State Relief Commission, to get a 
definite decision as to what actual money will be forthcoming, 
and to assist them in any way I can.” 

The Assistant Administrator in charge of relations with 
states often made field trips to various states. In making recom- 
mendations for grants for certain states he could therefore 
often rely on his own personal observations and the interviews 
he had had with persons familiar with local relief conditions. 
Thus, the period of grant determination (from the twenty-first 
of the month to the first of the next month) was a period 
during which relief officials at Washington weighed and 
balanced state views concerning need for federal assistance 
against their own views and those of the field representatives. 
During this period, the Assistant Administrator and the Ad- 
ministrator were in frequent telephonic communication with 
governors, state emergency relief administrators, and field 
representatives. 

30 See supra, chap. Iv, for a detailed account of the work of the field 
representatives. 
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The final sum granted to a state was often less than that 
which had been requested in the governor’s application. In some 
cases this was so because the F. E. R. A, believed that the 
governor had overstated total relief needs ; in other cases, the 
reduction reflected the belief that the state itself should supply 
a larger part of the total cost. A third factor was that the 
combined federal grants had to be kept within tlie total funds 
available to the Administrator for allocation. It was often 
necessary for the F. E. R. A. to prune grants all along the line. 
Generally speaking, this was not done by horizontal slashes such 
as cutting all state grants by lo per cent. When it was observed 
that the preliminary total of all grants for the month was too 
large, each state application was examined again. The necessary 
cuts were then distributed amongst those states which, in the 
light of all the circumstances, appeared most able to bear them. 

Throughout the period in which grants were under consider- 
ation, the F. E. R. A. of course received numerous requests 
from senators and representatives for information with respect 
to the grants which were to be made to their states. It was the 
policy of the relief agency not to answer these requests until the 
governor had been informed of the size of the grant to be made. 
There can be no question that tliese congressional requests were 
in some cases supplemented by indirect attempts to influence 
federal officials with respect to the generosity of the grant in 
question. There is no evidence that these actions influenced the 
F. E. R. A. grant policy.’^ 

In some respects, of course, the arrival of the governors’ 
applications each month merely thrust into the limelight a 
problem which was constantly with the federal relief agency. 
In short, the problem of determining state need for federal 

31 H. R. Eaukhage and Then. R. Goldsmith, upon the basis of a careful 
examination of federal grants for relief and recovery since 1933 assert: 
"... a careful analysis of the figures fails to disclose any evidence of favorit- 
ism, among the states, which can clearly be traced to a political motive.” 
See H, R. Baukhage and Theo. R. Goldsmith, ‘‘Accusations of Political 
Spending May Have Profound Effect on Future Policy,” The Anmlisti 
August 31, 1938, p. 299. 
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assistance could not be shelved in the period between applica- 
tions, The underlying problem of state ability to raise funds had 
to be kept under constant federal scrutiny, and not merely 
revived periodically when applications were pending. States 
could not have been suddenly notified on the twenty-first day of 
a month to increase their relief contributions materially for the 
next month. Such increases in state and local contributions 
often meant that bond issues must be arranged ; in some cases 
special referenda had to be held. If the increases were to be 
met out of current revenues, time had to be allowed for legisla- 
tures to meet and vote taxes and appropriations. It could not 
be expected that such action would be taken in a few days. 

In short, therefore, the federal relief agency did not ordi- 
narily use the information supplied in the applications to 
effectuate large immediate changes in the numbers of those on 
relief rolls or the costs of the relief program, nor did it ordi- 
narily use the applications as a sudden lever for forcing states 
to contribute greatly increased amounts. These ends had to be 
achieved through constant spade-work in the states over a 
period of months. In this task, the field representatives were 
vitally involved. 

The field representatives were in frequent contact with state 
officials concerning adequacy of relief in the respective states. 
It was a common practice for a state relief director to consult 
the federal field representative before advising the governor 
concerning the sum which he should request in his next applica- 
tion for funds. Generally speaking, the field representatives 
found it necessary to urge the state relief authorities to take a 
more moderate view of total state needs. State authorities were 
influenced by this advice, for they were aware that the field 
representatives sent in an independent report each month which 
served as a check upon their statements. 

In a few cases it was necessary for the field representatives 
and Washington officials to urge state officials to present larger 
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estimates of total state needs.°^ Such attempts to secure an up- 
ward revision of a state’s estimate of total needs may seem 
paradoxical in view of the limited total of federal relief funds 
available for distribution among the states. The fact that ade- 
c^uacy of both coverage and benefits was a major objective, 
however, prompted that agency to strive for at least minimum 
standards of relief in all the states. Thus, influence was brought 
to bear on those states which kept needy people off relief rolls 
because of racial or other discrimination or a desire to make 
very cheap labor available. 

Generally speaking, the frequent discussions of field repre- 
sentatives, Washington officials, and state officials concerning 
total state needs were on a friendly basis, and many of the 
differences of opinion in this connection were ironed out before 
applications were made. Tliis was not true of the efforts of the 
field representatives to force states to put up a larger amount of 
state funds. Indeed, the question of state and local contributions 
was a constant thorn in the side of the F. E. R. A. In some in- 
stances, state and local governments made reasonable attempts 
to produce funds ; in other states, however, tliere were continual 
attempts to unload the entire burden of emei'gency relief upon 
the federal agency.®® As a field representative observed in re- 

33 See testimony of the Administrator concerning bis policy of forcing 
certain states (chiefly in the South) to raise their relief budgets, Hearings 
before the Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, 74th Cong., 
2d Sess., on H. R. 12624, -Pirrf Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1936, 
April 8, 1936. P- IS 3 - 

S 3 See letter of the Administrator to Senator Glass, Senate Document 
No. 56, op. cit, p. xix, which states in part as follows : “ Unfortunately, in 
some instances. State authorities, because of failure to familiarize them- 
selves with the Federal Emergency Relief Act or for other reasons, have 
taken an attitude in complete reversal to that assumed by Congress in pass- 
ing the Act. These authorities have assumed that it was the obligation of 
the federal government to bear all or substantially all of the relief burden 
and accordingly, have resented insistence by the Relief Administrator that 
their States contribute a fair proportion of relief expenses even when the 
determination of that portion was based upon consideration of economic 
conditions, total amount of relief required, existing revenue systems, atti- 
tude towards relief, and other factors that might affect a State’s proper 
contribution." 
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porting to the Administrator in July 1933 : “ • • • — is just one 
more governor who is willing to have money for relief in the 
state as long as the money is not supplied by the taxpayers of 
the state. . . The result, of course, was bickering between 
the F. E. R. A. and certain states, accompanied by threats upon 
the part of the F. E. R. A. to witlihold all federal funds or to 
assume direct control of relief if suitable state action were not 
forthcoming.^* 

In some instances, such threats were actually carried out. 
While disagreement over stale contributions was not the sole 
reason for the “ federalization ” of relief that occurred in six 
states, it was at least a contributing cause in most of the 
cases. Withholding of federal relief funds took place in the 
course of several disputes over the proper amount of state 
contributions. For example. Administrator Hopkins telegraphed 
Governor Johnson of Colorado on December 20, 1933, that he 
had discontinued all federal relief funds for Colorado until 
the legislature “ acts to cooperate on a reasonable basis.” Upon 
receipt of the governor’s reply that the state would contribute 
$200,000, a federal grant was immediately made.®“ A similar 
case occurred in 1935, when Mr. Hopkins sent a telegram to 
Governor Park of Missouri: “Will make no further grants 
until State Legislature has given evidence of cooperation in 
meeting relief burden.” The governor’s answer came fifteen 
days later (May i, 1935) : “ General Assembly passed special 
appropriation of $500,000 for May. Please release funds at 
once.” The grant to Missouri was made available the next day. 

34 See supra, chap, iv, for a general discussion of the “ control ’’ devices 
utili2ed by the F.E.R.A. in securing its major objectives. See also Key, 
op, cit,, chap, vi, "Withdrawal of Federal Cooperation," which contains 
an excellent discussion of tire problems facing a grant agency forced to 
withhold grants from some states. 

35 See supra, chap, iv, for discussion of this "sanction" and the states 
affected. 

86 Gov. Johnson to Mr. Hopkins, Jan. ai, 1934; "Just signed bill making 
money available $200,000 March 1, Make application for $500,000 advance 
until state revenues available." 
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In Other cases, the mere tlireat of withholding federal funds 
was sufficient. In 1933, for example, the Federal Administrator 
warned the Governor of Alabama that “ further grants of 
federal funds will depend on action taken by Alabama.” The 
following year, state relief administrator Reynolds of Illinois 
received a warning from the Federal Administrator that he 
proposed to shut off relief until the state advertised its bonds.®® 

The field representatives played an active role in the attempts 
made to influence states to utilize their financial resources to 
the utmost. The pressure of the field men was augmented by 
action on the part of the Assistant Administrator in charge of 
relations with states, and not infrequently by the Federal 
Administrator himself. Correspondence, telephonic conversa- 
tions, and conferences were used by the federal relief officials 
to urge states to make the fullest possible relief contributions. 

Governors, of course, were frequently interviewed by the 
field representatives. In addition, the field men often talked to 
leading members of the state legislatures, and their appearance 
before legislative committees or a caucus of legislative members 
was not infrequent.®® The levying of special taxes was some- 
times urged; state legislatures were asked to relax hampering 
debt limits, to repeal provisions making for delay in the floating 
of bond issues, and to take full advantage of all legal means of 
borrowing money. Influence was also brought to bear upon the 
governor to call a special session of the legislature, if necessary, 
and to seek larger appropriations for relief. On July ii, 1933, 
for example. Administrator Hopkins telegraphed the Governor 
of Kentucky that unless a special session of the legislature were 

37 Telegram in files of the F.E.R.A., Mr. Hopkins to governor, August 
2, 1933 - 

38 Communication from Mr. Hopkins to Mr. Reynolds, dated Jan. 15, 1934. 

39 A letter to the Administrator from a field representative, dated April 
27. i 934 » describes his appearance before a caucus of House Members of 
the Delaware legislature; a similar report of January 19, 1934, gives a 
field representative’s account of his recent appearance before a joint com- 
mittee of the Kentucky legislature. 
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called to provide funds, no further federal funds would be 
available to Kentucky beyond August 15. The governor agreed 
to a special session shortly thereafter.^® 

While the combined data obtained from the slates themselves, 
from field representatives, and from the various divisions of 
the F. E. R. A. at Washington probably gave the federal relief 
agency a faiidy good index of state financial ability, this method 
of ascertaining ability was subject to several major objcctions.^^ 
Perhaps the most important objection was that the system was 
an open invitation to states to “ bluff ” since there was no touch 
of finality to estimates procured in this fashion. In order to 
alleviate this situation a Municipal Finance Section was set up 
in the Division of Research and Statistics in the summer of 
1933.*“ During tlie very early existence of the F. E. R. A., J. 
Roy Blough, Lent D. Upson, and others were connected with 
this unit and gathered data concerning the fiscal abilities of the 
various states. During the last year and a half of federal relief 
grants the Municipal Finance Section was under the direction 
of L. Laszlo Ecker-R. The early approach of this unit to the 
problem was to take up the states individually and to concentrate 
upon those states supposed not to be contributing to the full ex- 
tent of their abilities. A prime function of the unit appears to 
have been to arm the Administrator with text, charts, and tables 
preparatory to his holding a conference on state contributions 
with a given governor. The Administrator and the members of 
the section knew that the calculations were only approxima- 
tions ; the data supplied, however, appear to have been of value 
in beating down some of the objections raised by the governors. 

40 Telegram in files of the F.E.R.A. 

41 Donald Stone, "Reorganizing for Relief," Public Management, Sep- 
tember i 934 > PP. 259-261. 

42 In a circular to the governors of July 20, 1933, the Administrator 
announced that he was "... establishing in the F.E.R.A. technical services 
to assist in determining the extent to which further resources can be made 
available in states and local subdivisions and what may be considered a 
fair division of responsibility as between the individual states and the 
Federal Government.” 
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This system of measuring each state’s ability separately was 
superseded in large part in the fall of 1934. At that time, it was 
decided to attempt, insofar as possible, to work out a mathe- 
matical formula which could be used to measure roughly the 
respective ability of states to contribute to relief, and the pro- 
portion of a fixed national total which each state might reason- 
ably be asked to raise for relief purposes during the year I93S- 
Furthermore, since forty-three state legislatures were scheduled 
to meet during 1935, the F. E. R. A. felt that the time was 
opportune for taking a definite stand concerning the respective 
abilities of tlie states, and for exerting as much pressure as it 
could upon state legislatures to raise the amounts estimated as 
possible. 

Before indicating the manner in which it was sought to 
measure relative state abilities for 1935 by formula, it is 
advisable to indicate the broad problems of measurement which 
had to be faced. First, it was necessary to determine the general 
economic ability of the states; this of course involved the 
measurement of state wealth and state income. Next, the F. E. 
R. A. had to consider all temporary or short term factors which 
at the moment were influencing the general or long term econ- 
omic capacities of the states. The short term factors were such 
phenomena as the depression and existence of droughts, floods, 
etc. In pure theory, consideration of all the above factors would 
have been sufficient to estimate state ability to finance relief. 

It also had to be recognized, however, that pure economic 
capacity and immediate ability to raise funds are by no means 
the same thing. Many states and localities were barred by 
constitutional and statutory restrictions from exerting tlieir 
borrowing and taxing powers to the utmost.*” Secondly, it was 
necessary to consider a wide variety of intangible factors deal- 
ing with willingness of the states to raise funds. Public opinion 
was a potent factor; the attitude of the public toward the 
unemployed determined to a large extent the intensity of the 

43 Sec William J, Shultz, “ Limitations on State and Local Borrowing 
Powers,'' The Anmls, CLXXXI (1935), 118 et seq. 
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efforts which governors and legislatures were willing to make 
to secure relief funds. The Administrator could bring pressure 
to bear,** but he could not cliangc these attitudes over night. 
Previous social policy and relief experience, and previous 
borrowing and spending policies, had to be taken into account. 
These factors did not affect “ ability ” to any great extent ; they 
did, however, affect the willingness of the states to exert 
themselves. 

Many of the above factors obviously arc not subject to pre- 
cise measurement; nevertheless, the F. E. R. A. performed a 
good deal of useful work in drafting its formulas, work which 
will prove of service to all those who in the future take up the 
problem of adopting the grant technique for equalizing pur- 
poses. The formulas worked out were purely tentative, however. 
The federal agency clearly realized the shortcomings of its 
formulas, and the state quotas were merely used as a basis for 
discussion between the Administrator and the various states. 

Still another major point should be clarified concerning the 
formulas that were worked out for testing each state’s re- 
spective ability to contribute to relief. Generally speaking, there 
are two possible approaclics to tlie problem of measuring ability. 
One approach is for the granting unit to require the local unit 
to prove absolute inability before any funds are granted for 
equalization. This method has often been used by states in 
apportioning funds to “ poor ” or so-called " weak ” school 
districts. 

Absolute inability on the part of a governmental unit to 
finance a particular activity is, beyond question, a nebulous 
matter. A state might, theoretically, have been able to finance 
its entire relief expenditures if it had been willing to bear 
excessively burdensome taxation or to retrench on other im- 
portant activities. In practice, however, states could not be 
asked to shoulder a back-breaking tax load or to eliminate 
entirely their expenditures for vital services such as education, 


44 See snpra, chap, iv, for a discussion of F.E.E A control devices. 
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public safety, or health; nor could they be forced at once to 
institute constitutional or statutory changes in state or local 
debt-limits or methods of public borrowing.*® Thus, no attempt 
was made to determine the actual zero point of ability at which 
states stood in indubitable need of federal financial assistance. 

As seen by the F. E. R. A., therefore, the purpose of the 
formulas devised in 1934 was not to determine the point of 
absolute state inability to finance relief. The goal of the federal 
grant agency was rather to range the states in rank order 
according to their relative economic powers and ability to raise 
funds in 1935, and to take whatever measures were possible to 
ensure that each state was putting forth the same degree of 
effort and bearing the same relative burden in raising funds. 
To effectuate these purposes, the F. E. R. A. worked out what 
seemed to tlie federal officials to be equitable quotas based upon 
a study of various “ economic ability series ” or measuring-rods 
of relative economic status. 

In order to understand the 1935 quotas that were set by the 
Municipal Finance Section the following basic facts must con- 
tinually be borne in mind. During 1934, total expenditures for 
emergency relief amounted to $1,475,792,000. The federal 
government paid the major part of this bill, the states and 
localities contributing roughly only $412,300,000. Of this total, 
about $185,500,000 was contributed by state governments, and 
$226,800,000 by the localities. There was a generally held 
opinion, both within and without the F. E. R. A., that state 
governments had not over-exerted themselves in producing 
funds. In any event, after obtaining information from field 
representatives, etc., it was decided to proceed on the basic 
assumption that the states and localities should be able to con- 
tribute approximately $500,000,000 toward meeting the emerg- 
ency relief costs of 1935. While the looked-for increase in state 
and local relief contributions was based in part on a “ hunch,” 

45 Sec Earle K. Shawe, "An Analysis of the Legal Limitations on the 
Borrowing Power of the State Governments," Monthly Report of the 
F.EJt.A., Jrme 1936, pp. 121-133. 
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a substantial increase of about 20 per cent appeared quite 
possible on the basis of tlie factual data available to the federal 
relief agency. This general notion that total state and local 
contributions for relief in 1935 should be raised about 20 per 
cent over those for 1934 underlies all the subsequent action 
taken by the federal agency with respect to state quotas. 

In a sense, of course, the F. E. R. A, begged the entire ques- 
tion of determining ability to finance relief by assuming that 
total ability of all the states and localities for 1935 should be 
about $500,000,000. Acting on this assumption, there was no 
need to measure absolute ability. All that remained to be done 
was to group the states in rank order according to their econ- 
omic powers and then to fix a rate of assessment which, while 
taking into account differences in ability, would at the same 
time produce tlie lump total of $500,000,000 which it was 
believed the states and their political subdivisions should be able 
to produce. 

In order to formulate state quotas, therefore, data were 
gathered on those factors bearing on state ability to finance 
relief which were available on a comparable basis for each 
state.*® Generally speaking, the important series of data gathered 
may be grouped loosely under four main headings. The first 
grouping may be said to include a major series of statistics 
having direct bearing on basic economic capacity. This group 
included tlie latest available statistics on a state basis for 
manufacturing,*^, mineral,*® and agricultural production.*® Also 
included were the latest series on retail sales,®® wholesale sales,®'' 

46 For an accouit of the statistical series gathered for this purpose, see 
Senate Document No. 56, op. cit., pp. ad-xvi. 

47 Manufacturing output, 1931, XJ. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 

48 Mining output, 1933, U, S, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 

49 Agricultural output, 1933, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 

SOKetail sales, 1933, Bureau of the Census. 

61 Net wholesale sales, 1933 , Bureau of the Census. 
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spendable money income,”® estimated national income,”” esti- 
mated taxable wealth,”” savings deposits,”” and automobile 
registrations.®” 

A second class of data brought together by the F. E. R. A. 
concerned various kinds of population statistics. Thus, figures 
were secured on the total population of each state, the number 
of gainful workers,®^ the percentage of urban dwellers, the per 
cent of colored, the per cent receiving relief benefits, and the 
numbers and per cent filing income tax returns. A third group- 
ing was made of the statistical data available on federal tax 
collections,”” both income and excise, in the respective states. 

The fourth grouping of statistics was assembled in an 
attempt to gain an idea of the relative financial status of the 
respective states and localities as of 1932.”“ This group included 
series covering such items as governmental cost payments and 
revenue receipts, public debt, the assessed value of property, and 
the ratio of assessed value to true value of property. 

In addition to the four main series outlined above, the 
federal agency gathered such material as it could concerning a 
number of so-called modifying factors. These modifying 
factors included drought, general crop conditions, farm income, 
amount of tax delinquency, etc. The modifying factors were 
utilized primarily to bring up to date, insofar as possible, tlie 

62 Spendable money income, 1933, Sales Management, April 20, 1934. 

63 National income, National Bureau of Economic Research. 

64 Estimated taxable wealth, 1931, Preliminary Report of a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, Double Taxation (Washington: 
U, S. Government Printing OflBce, 1933). 

66 Savings deposits as of July i, 1933, Savings Division, American Bankers 
Association. 

66 Passenger car registrations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

57 Gainful workers, 1930, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

63 These figures were obtained from the Treasury Department. 

59 The figures for the series of this group were obtained, in the main, 
from the 1932 figpires of the Bureau of the Census, 
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relative financial abilities of tlie states in 1932 as indicated by 
the previous series. 

Having gathered information and statistics concerning all of 
the factors mentioned above, the F. E. R, A prepared four ten- 
tative quotas for each of tlie states. These four estimates of 
state economic ability were checked against each other, resulting 
in a fifth tentative quota, which was adjusted to produce a final 
quota. The first of the five tentative quotas was worked out as 
follows. Per capita figures were determined on such items from 
group one above, as retail sales, value of manufacturing, 
mineral, and agricultural production, and estimated national in- 
come. These results were combined to form a composite picture 
of per capita economic ability in each slate, and the stales were 
ranged in rank order from the highest per capita rate to the 
lowest. The ranking was altered in some cases, however, to take 
into account such factors as droughts, 'floods, or other modify- 
ing elements. The states were then divided into six groups of 
about eight each ; tire states in the highest group were assessed 
six dollars per capita, with successively smaller quotas down to 
one dollar per capita for the states in the lowest group. Appar- 
ently the chief reason for using these particular figures ($6-5- 
4-3-2- 1 ) was that when applied to the six groups, they would 
result in a total yield approximating the $500,000,000 quota 
believed possible for all the states combined. 

The second tentative quota was determined by ranging the 
states in tlie same order as before, and then splitting tlie list into 
three parts."® States in tlie first group were assessed 2 per cent 
of the amount of their respective retail sales ; the other groups 
were assessed 1.5 per cent and i per cent respectively. The 
decision to use these percentages was likewise based on the fact 
that the yield would approximate the desired total of $500,- 
000,000. The resulting figure in each case was the second “ ten- 
tative quota ’’ for that state, 

QO Group I included 23 states; group 2, 18 states; and group 3, ^ states. 
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The third tentative quota was derived by using a somewhat 
larger set of economic series than that used for the first two 
quotas and assigning a weight to each. The economic series and 
their respective weights were: gainful workers, 1930 (4) ; esti- 
mated net individual income, 1929, (3) ; manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, and mining output for the years 1931, 1933, and 1932 
respectively (3) ; retail sales, 1933, (3) ; passenger car registra- 
tions, 1933, (2); governmental cost payments, 1932, (i); 
revenue receipts, 1932, (i) ; assessed valuation, 1932, (i) ; net 
government debt, 1932, (i); and estimated taxable wealth, 
I 93 t) (3)' The percentage which each state had of the national 
total of gainful workers, retail sales, etc., was first determined. 
Next a composite percentage, reflecting the weighting assigned 
to each series, was arrived at. This composite percentage repre- 
sented the fraction of a fixed national total which each stale 
might be expected to contribute. 

The contribution of each state was then figured on the basis 
of three different national totals of $300,000,000, $400,000,- 
000, and $500,000,000. As the Administrator has explained: 
"If a state had been badly damaged by drought or its known 
low economic capacity was generally recognized, the allocation 
was made according to tlie $300,000,000 total. If, on the other 
hand. States were known to be wealthy and to have suffered 
relatively less than others from the depression, they were placed 
in the $500,000,000 group. The balance of the States were 
placed in the $400,000,000 group and tentative quotas assigned 
accordingly.” 

A uniform tax system which had been worked out by a 
special committee of the National Tax Association was utilized 
in constructing the fourth set of tentative quotas for the states. 
This uniform tax system, which does not vary greatly from 
that devised by Dr. Newcomer,®* provided for the following 

61 Senate Document No. 56. op. cit., p. xii. 

62 For a study of relative state and local ability to finance education, based 
primarily on the yield of a model tax system, see Mabel Newcomer, An 
Index of the Taxpaying Ability of State and Local Governments (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 193S). 
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main types of taxes : personal income, real estate, business in- 
come, corporation organization and stock transfer. The uniform 
tax system was applied to each state in order to provide an 
estimate of the yield possible under such a system. It was then 
assumed that tlie tentative slate quota in every instance should 
be set at 10 per cent of the total income possible under the 
uniform tax system. 

Having worked out the four tentative quotas outlined 
above,*® a fifth tentative quota was devised through a process 
of adjusting and bringing together the four tentative quotas. 
These fifth, or adjusted quotas, of some states were then still 
further modified to take account of a number of imponderable 
factors which were not subject to measurement. 

The imponderables included such factors as constitutional 
and statutory restrictions on taxation and incurring of in- 
debtedness, local attitudes with respect to raising relief funds, 
and the tax systems actually in existence in the several states. 
The final adjustment often resulted in slight downward revision 
in state quotas though the quotas of a few of the more wealthy 
states were substantially increased. The final quotas thus pre- 
pared served as a basis of discussion between the states and 
the Federal Administrator. 

The sum total of the final state quotas established by the 
Municipal Finance Section called for state and local contribu- 
tions of $509,480,000 for emergency relief for the year I935- 
Actually, however, only $468,000,000 was obtained. It is, of 
course, impossible to state categorically whether the quotas as 
a whole were too high, or too low. 

The interesting observation may be made, however, that there 
was a strong correlation between the quotas asked and the 
actual contributions made during 1935. In only fifteen states 
was there a difference of more than five places in the rank order 
of states as they were listed on quotas and the rank order of 

63 The tentative state quotas arrived at under each of the four different 
methods of measuring state ability naturally added up to four different totals. 
The highest total was $496,470,000; the lowest, $435,770,000. 
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the states on actual performance in 1935. In seven cases this 
deviation reflected the fact tliat contributions were larger than 
quotas ; in eight instances the difference was due to quotas being 
larger than contributions.®^ 

All in all, the work of the Municipal Finance Section is of 
great interest since it represents by far the most extensive in- 
quiry that has been made by a federal grant agency into the 
problem of finding an equitable and objective basis for sharing 
the financial burdens of states and localities. The extreme in- 
terest of the F. E. R. A. in equalization techniques was due in 
large part to the fact that the huge relief problem called un- 
mistakably for a pooling of resources by the federal, state and 
local governments. Unlike many earlier grants-in-aid, the 
federal relief grants were not mere contributions for fostering 
state and local activity, but instead were vitally necessary 
financial aids. 

The validity of the various economic series used in measuring 
relative state abilities to finance relief cannot be completely 
proved or disproved. A most serious difficulty faced by the 
Municipal Finance Section was that comparable up-to-date 
statistics for all the states simply were not available. The section 
tlierefore had to work with whatever tools were at hand. It may 
be demonstrated, of course, that any single measurement such 
as net wholesale sales or passenger car registrations, taken 
alone, might give a distorted picture of financial ability in many 
states. The combination and weighting, however, of a large 
number of different series, all of which have received some 
recognition from statisticians and economists as giving a rough 
clue to financial ability, provided a more reliable method. 

In evaluating the work of the Municipal Finance Section, it 
is easy to lay too much stress on how far the formulas 
approached absolute exactness in measuring state economic 
abilities. It must always be borne in mind that the formulas 

64 Betsy Knapp, Federal Emergency Relief ExpendiHtresr Factors Affect- 
ing the Distribution of Relief Funds Among the States and the District of 
Columbia (Unpublished Study by the Works Progress Administration). 
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were not intended to give an index to absolute economic ability ; 
they were merely expected to help in ranging the states in the 
order of relative ability. There is no recognized and definite 
standard against which the economic series used by the Munici- 
pal Finance Section can be tested. Obviously, if such a standard 
existed, there would have been no need for the F. E. R. A. to 
devise formulas. 

It would be even more unrealistic to compare with some 
hypothetical " perfect measure ” of state ability the actual state 
quotas which were finally arrived at by the Municipal Finance 
Section on the basis of the various economic series plus sub- 
jective judgment. The amount which a state was “ able ” in 
theory to contribute might be considerably less than the amount 
which in practice it could be urged to give. The F. E. R. A. had 
to deal with realities. Popular reluctance to spend additional 
money for relief, and slate constitutional stumbling-blocks such 
as debt limitations and procedural difficulties in floating bond 
issues had to be considered in addition to actual financial 
“ ability ” in determining how much of a state contribution the 
F. E. R. A. could reasonably expect to secure. 

In the last analysis, of course, it cannot be too often empha- 
sized that the federal agency never regarded the final quotas 
arrived at through the formulas as more than approxima- 
tions. Indeed, in the light of all the difficulties involved, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any purely mathematical equaliza- 
tion formulas can ever be constructed which will be able to 
stand alone without the need for modification by the applica- 
tion of more “ subjective ” judgments. At any rate, in dealing 
with the states as they applied for funds throughout 1935, the 
F. E, R. A. continued to rely heavily on the observations of 
field representatives, tire general information gathered by the 
Assistant Administrator in charge of relations with states, and 
the views of the Administrator. 

From the inception of the F. E. R, A. in May 1933, until the 
end of 1935, the total expenditures for relief from federal, state 
and local sources reached $4,096,574,293. Expenditures for tire 
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work programs of the C. W. A., W. P. A., and C, C. C. arc not 
included in this total. As Table 4 in cliapter 2 reveals, over the 
period May 1933-December 1935, federal contributions con- 
stituted 70.9 per cent of this total, state expenditures accounted 
for 12.8 per cent, and localities supplied the remaining 16.3 per 
cent. The percentage supplied by the federal government rose 
from 60.6 in 1933 to 72 per cent in 1934 and 74.4 per cent in 
1935 - State and local contributions varied in the same period 
from 14.3 and 25.1 per cent respectively in 1933, to 12.6 and 
15.4 per cent in 1934, and 12.3 and 13.3 per cent in 1935. 

The percentage decline in state and local contributions, it 
should be emphasi2ed, did not result from a shrinkage in the 
absolute amounts supplied from those sources. Rather, the in- 
creased percentage of F. E. R. A. funds meant that a great 
expansion took place in the amount of federal expenditures for 
relief. From 1933 to 1934, for example, F. E. R. A. outlays 
rose from $481,000,000 to $1,063,000,000; for the year 1935 
the federal expenditures reached a peak of $1,360,000,000. As 
Table 4 in chapter 2 indicates, state and local contributions in 
actual dollars also rose throughout this same period. 

A state by state analysis of the sources of emergency relief 
funds during the years 1933 through 1935 shows further 
significant data (see Table 6). One of the most striking points 
revealed is the widely differing proportion of the relief burden 
borne by tlie various states. Less than 60 per cent of the 
emergency relief funds spent in the New England states were 
supplied by the federal government; at the other end of the 
scale, witli the F. E. R. A. supplying more than 90 per cent of 
the total emergency relief funds, were the Southern states.®* 

66 For a plea for greater state and local efforts in financing emergency 
relief, see an address by Winthrop W- Aldrich before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, California, December 3, 1934, The Financing of 
Vnempleyment Relief (New York: The Chase National Bank, 1934). See 
also John C. Gebhart, Federal Relief — What Nextf (New York; The 
National Economy I^eague, 1936). 
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A number of important factors may be adduced in expla- 
nation of the widely differing proportions of federal assistance 
accorded to the various states. Some critics assert that the 
primary reason was the practice of certain states of shirking 
their rightful burden. The writer holds to the view, however, 
that other and more fundamental reasons were of primary 
importance. While state “ shirking ” was a very important 
single factor, basic differences in the needs and abilities of the 
respective states were more important in accounting for the 
wide variations in federal contributions. ““ 

The fact that some states made decidedly less effort than 
others to secure their own funds appears indisputable. No 
recourse to the analyses of tlie Municipal Finance Section is 
needed to prove this point; it may be demonstrated upon the 
basis of readily available figures on state relief expenditures 
and state economic abilities. In choosing the states of North 
Carolina, Florida and New Jersey as illustrations here, the 
writer is not attempting to prove that the three states men- 
tioned were the outstanding examples, or that they were 
regarded as prime “ shirkers ” by the F. E. R. A. The following 
data are introduced to show, however, that not all states appear 
to have acted in accordance with the basic principle that the 
responsibility of the federal grant agency was limited to financ- 
ing that portion of a state’s relief needs which tlie state could 
not finance tlirough its own efforts. 

The state government of North Carolina, throughout the 
entire period of F. E. R. A, grants, made no contribution what- 
soever. The localities of the state supplied $1,254,816, or 3.2 
per cent of the total expense during the period. For the year 
I 93 S> the local governments supplied only $48,558. During that 
year, therefore, the federal government supplied 99.7 per cent 

66 See testimony of the Administrator, Hearings before the Committee on I 
Appropriations, U. S. Senate 74th Cong., ist Sess„ on H. J. 117, Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Bill for 1935, January 31, 1935, pp. in ef seg. See also' 
Jane Perry Clark, The Rise of a Neva Fedcralistn (New York; Colombia 
University Press, 1938), p, 163. 
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of the emergency relief funds in the state. It may be conceded 
that North Carolina ranks low in economic capacity in common 
witli the southern states generally and that it could not have 
been expected to bear a major part of the relief burden during 
the period in question. It is also true, however, that other and 
still poorer southern states during 1935 provided both a larger 
total amount toward relief costs and a higher proportion of all 
relief funds.®’’ 

Granting that Florida was unusually hard hit by the de- 
pression which began in 1929, the state does not appear to have 
taken every possible step to supply relief funds during the period 
of F. E. R. A. grants. With respect to economic ability this 
state ranked (on a per capita basis) well above all the other 
southern states.*® Throughout the period of relief grants, how- 
ever, Florida supplied only $2,015,437 ($1,999,945 local funds; 
$15,492 state funds) or 4.7 per cent of her relief bill. The 
federal government supplied 95.3 per cent of the total emerg- 
ency relief costs of the slate. The efforts made by Florida 
appear inadequate when one observes that the federal govern- 
ment was called upon to supply Alabama and Georgia with only 
94.6 and 93,8 per cent of their relief costs for the same period. 
Further, as indicated in the table, both of these states con- 
tributed larger total sums to be used for emergency relief than 

67 For example, on two such important series as income (ipag) and retail 
sales (1933). North Carolina (on a per capita basis) ranked 4sth and 44th 
respectively amongst the states. Mississippi ranked 47th and 48th respectively 
in these two series ; expressed in dollars its per capita ability was consider- 
ably less than that of North Carolina. During 1935, however, Mississippi 
supplied $938,374 toward emergency relief ($853,777 local funds; $ 74,597 
state funds) in sharp contrast to the North Carolina total of $48,558. The 
income series referred to above are those of Leven, Moulton and Warburton, 
Amencols Capacity to Constme (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1934). The retail sales data used are those collected by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

68 For example, Florida ranked 30th amongst the states on a per capita 
basis according to the Brookings series on income (1939) and 2dth accord- 
ing to the retail sales series (1933) of the Census Bureau. Alabama ranlced 
44th and 47th respectively on these two series ; Georgia ranked 43d and 42d 
respectively. 
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did Florida. The fact that Florida is the only state in the Union 
whose constitution specifically forbids the laying of an income 
tax is an index of the general unwillingness of the state govern- 
ment to tap tax sources fully. 

The New Jersey record on relief contributions was extremely 
spotty and considerably below that of such states as Connecticut 
and Massachusetts which appear to have had approximately the 
same per capita economic ability.®® The very poor showing made 
by New Jersey for the year 1934 (when the federal government 
was called upon to assume 85.6 per cent of the total emergency 
relief bill of the state) can clearly be traced in large part to 
factors other than economic capacity. Specifically, state govern- 
ment contributions during that year were not what they should 
have been because of previously self-imposed constitutional 
restrictions on incurring debt. During the delay incident to 
securing approval of a bond issue by the legislature and the 
electorate, the federal government was called upon to meet 
approximately 94 per cent of the state’s relief bill during each 
of the last three quarters of 1934. 

With reference to state contributions generally, it may be 
said that local govermnenls not only contributed a larger total 
than did the state governments;” they also put forth greater 
efforts to secure funds for their unemployed. This was perhaps 
to have been expected, for local governments had traditionally 
borne primary responsibility for relief. The localities, forced 
to rely almost exclusively upon a general property tax, were 
faced with the dilemma of seeking to increase their tax revenues 
in the face of sharply falling real estate values and mounting 

69 Thus, New Jersey ranked sth amongst the states on a per capita basis 
according to the Brookings series on income (ipzp) and Sth according to the 
retail sales series (1933). Connecticut tanked 4th and yth on these two 
series; Massachusetts ranked Sth and 4th respectively. 

70 Localities overshadowed state governments in financing emergency relief 
in New England; in a number of states, however, state governments con- 
tributed more than local governments. State financing was prominent in 
such states as Arizona, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas, 
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tax delinquency/^ They appear to have taxed real property 
heavily during the period of F. E. R. A. grants, to have cut 
expenditures for other governmental services to the bone, and 
to have made reasonable efforts to borrow for relief. The 
failure of state governments generally to put forth effort equal 
to that exerted by the localities may be explained to a great 
extent by the fact that relief had seldom been regarded as a 
state responsibility. The failure of some states to provide larger 
sums can be explained in part by petty politics and other con- 
siderations ; thus in some instances state legislatures which were 
dominated by rural interests were unwilling to vote funds to 
care for the unemployed in urban areas.’* 

The conclusion should not be drawn, however, that because 
the state and local governments in Rhode Island, for instance, 
were able to supply approximately 6o per cent of all emergency 
relief funds spent in the state during the period of F. E. R. A. 
grants, all states could have done likewise. No doubt some states 
could have supplied a considerably larger percentage of total 
funds than they actually did.’* Unwillingness of states to supply 
funds, however, does not wholly account for the widely differ- 
ing proportions of the relief burden borne by various states. 
Differences in total state needs and abilities made for great 
variation in the proportion of federal funds required. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the percentage of persons 
receiving assistance under the various relief programs operated 
with federal financial aid varied greatly from state to state. The 
extent to which states differed in the proportion of their popu- 

71 See ’L. Laszlo Ecker-R, “Sources of Local Emergency Relief Funds,” 
Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., December 1935, pp. 34 et seq, 

72 Ibtd., p. 4a. 

73 States relied primarily on borrowing to provide funds for relief. That 
they did not tap this source adequately is indicated by the following com- 
ment by L. Laszlo Ecker-R of the Municipal Finance Section of the F.E.R.A. : 
“Viewing the State relief borrowing of the past, it can be concluded that 
its volume was less than might have been expected; less, in fact, than 
prudent fiscal practice might well permit." See L. Laszlo Ecker-R, “ State 
Relief Borrowing,” Monthly Report of the F.RR.A., August 1935, p. 13. 
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lation receiving relief is shown by Uac following table. In two- 
thirds of the stales, the relief population ranged between 10 and 
17 per cent of the total population of the state. Eight states, 
however, had less than 9 per cent of their population on relief, 
while an equal number were at the other end of the scale with 
more than 17 per cent of their population receiving public 


TABLE 7* 

Avebaoe Pebcentaoe op Population on Relief 
July 1933 — ^Deobmbbr 1936 


6.0-8.9 % 

10.0— 16S % 

17.0—23 6% 

Delaware 

Other 32 states 

Arizona 

Iowa 

and the District 

Florida 

Marne 

of Columbia 

New Mexico 

Nevada 


North Dakota 

New Hampshire 


Oklahoma 

Vermont 


South Dakota 

Virginia 


Utah 

Wyoming 


West Virgima 


* Prepared by Miss Rnapp for tbe Municipal Finance Section of the 
F.ER.A. 


assistance. Vermont, the state with the lowest percentage of 
relief persons, had only 6 per cent of its population on emerg- 
ency relief rolls throughout the period from July 1933 through 
December 1935.’'* Mississippi, ranking twenty-fifth in this 
respect, had 11.9 per cent of its population on relief rolls during 
the period. South Dakota had 23.5 per cent of its population in 
need of assistance, and ranked forty-ninth in the list of states.’'® 

74 The percentages which appear here include some persons receiving aid 
for part of the period covered, as well as persons receiving aid during the 
entire period. Differences undoubtedly existed among the states in the 
numerical importance of the group under care part of the time ; hence, relief 
figures for the different states are not strictly comparable. The averages do 
give a fair indication, however, of the most important differences in relief 
burdens. 

76 Including the District of Columbia as a state for the purposes of 
calcuiatioiL 
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Various factors may be advanced as reasons for the much 
larger percentages of relief cases in certain slates. The in- 
dustrial depression struck with greater ferocity in some areas, 
particulai'Iy urban regions dependent upon one or two major 
industries severely affected by business conditions; the drought 
helps to explain the extremely high percentages of those in need 
in tlie Dakotas and Oklahoma; and the exceedingly bad con- 
ditions in the coal industry during the period serve in part to 
explain the high percentage of those requiring assistance in 
West Virginia. Whatever the cause, however, it is obvious that 
those states called upon to support nearly one-fourth of their 
population were placed under a much greater strain than those 
supporting less than one-tenth of their population during the 
period. This factor explains to a great degree the widely 
varying percentages of the total relief burden of the various 
states which the F. E. R. A. was called upon to assume. 

An incidental factor contributing to widely differing need for 
federal assistance concerns the varying cost of caring for in- 
dividual relief cases in different sections of the United States. 
Even when the same percentage of the state population was in 
need of relief, the t3rpe of relief required might be more costly 
than in another state. These differences were due to varying 
local standards of relief, variations in living costs, and differ- 
ences in the type of program operated. 

The cost of maintaining a specified standard of living varies 
from region to region within the United States ; within each 
region the costs of living tend to be in direct correlation with 
the degree of urbanization. Furthermore, ideas of what con- 
stitutes a “minimum" standard of living vary greatly in 
different areas.^® Naturally, the amount considered necessary 
per relief case was larger in a state where relief standards and 
living costs were higher. Figures on total relief needs in such 

76 These facts are brought out in such studies as that prepared for the 
W,P.A, by Margaret Loomis Sleeker, Intercity Differences in Costs of 
Lknng in March 193$, S9 Cities, Research Monograph No. XII (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 193?). 
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a state would therefore be higher and, after state ability to meet 
these needs had been measured, the federal government’s “ resi- 
dual ” responsibility would be larger.''’^ The size and extent of a 
state’s work program also influenced to some degree the cost 
of care per case. The federal relief agency recognized that work 
relief resulted in a higher cost per case,''® and there can be no 
doubt that this factor played a part in explaining the widely 
different proportions of the relief burden that the F. E. R. A. 
bore in the various states.'® Still another factor influencing 
cost per case was the structure of the relief load. In this con- 
nection it is apparent that where certain economic groups or 
races with very low living standards were present in larger 
numbers on the relief rolls of a given state, the average cost per 
case was decreased. The number of persons constituting each 
relief “ case ” also influenced relief costs.®® 

Even more important than total state need, in contributing 
to the wide divergency in need for federal assistance, were the 

77 It may appear contradictory at first glance that in certain southern 
states, where relief standards and living costs were relatively low, the pro- 
portion of relief funds supplied by the federal government was very high. 
This circumstance, however, does not invalidate the assertion that low relief 
standards and low living costs tended to reduce "total state needs," thus 
keeping the state need for federal assistance lower than it would otherwise 
have been. The proportion of federal assistance was high in these southern 
states because state ability was extremely low and because the imponder- 
able elements, such as debt limitations, the extent of popular willingness to 
support relief, etc,, often tended to keep state and local contributions at a 
low level. 

78 See supra, chap, iii, 

70 On the other hand, the maintenance of self-help co-operative programs, 
garden programs, and production for use activities helped slightly to reduce 
cost per case in some areas. 

SO Thus, let us assume a town with loo relief cases representing in all 
ISO persons in need. Then assume another tovm with so relief cases, but 
also representing iso persons in need of assistance. Since large case units 
can be cared for at less cost per person than small case units, the cost of 
relief would almost inevitably be higher in the first mentioned town. Using 
relief data for January ipss, Miss Knapp points out in her study that the 
percentage of single person cases for that month ranged from S-7 P*r cent 
in Oklahoma to 44.6 per cent in Nevada. 
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widely varying economic abilities of the respective states. It is 
axiomatic that, even in so-called normal times, the great differ- 
ences in economic capacity of the various states have resulted in 
marked differences in ability to finance essential governmental 
services. In a period of stress such as I933~3S. these differences 
in abilities were accentuated in some instances. Here, perhaps, 
it should be emphasized that government, unlike business, 
cannot safely retrench in periods of depression. Indeed, as busi- 
ness retrenches and dismisses workers, the need for govern- 
mental services grows more urgent. This is particularly true of 
relief. When needs outran local and state financial ability it 
was necessary to adopt some method through which the federal 
government could supply the funds whicli states and localities 
lacked. The federal government accomplished this roughly 
during the period of F. E. R. A. grants. 

It was generally recognized during the period of relief grants 
tliat, had it been feasible, it would have been desirable to use a 
completely automatic formula for apportioning federal relief 
funds to the states. A relief program, to accomplish its purposes 
effectively, must have public support. This support is more 
likely to be obtained if federal funds are allocated among the 
states on an automatic, “ tamper-proof ” basis, and one readily 
understandable to the majority of citizens.®^ 

The allocation of funds solely on a “ matching ” basis, pos- 
sibly utilizing some automatic distribution criterion such as 
population to determine maximum state allotments, would not 
have been in harmony, however, with the realities of the situ- 
ation.®* Such a method would have glossed over the widely 
differing needs and abilities of the various states. While, in the 
opinion of 'many, the method would have forced greater state 
and local participation in the financing of relief, it would un- 
doubtedly have created serious problems in the poorer states. 

81 See Jane Perry Clark, op. cii., p. 182 . 

82 Unemployment totals, had they keen available, would have been better 
than population figures but even unemployment figures would not have shown 
with accuracy the need for federal relief funds. 
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Violent social disorders in many areas would have been the 
probable result. 

The only procedure, therefore, was to do substantially what 
the F. E. R. A. did. The use of an equalizing technique wliich 
opened up the entire question of state needs and abilities un- 
doubtedly made it possible for certain states to avoid their full 
responsibilities. This was unfortunate because the federal relief 
agency never had enough funds to supply the total relief needs 
of all the states ; to the extent that it failed to obtain the fullest 
possible contribution from certain states, relief persons in other 
states were deprived of needed federal assistance. 

However, the fact tliat the F. E. R. A. did not set up perfect 
systems of measurement, nor secure maximum state contri- 
butions in every instance, does not brand the federal relief 
agency as defective from the point of view of administration. 
As has been indicated in the previous discussion, it was im- 
possible to devise absolute formulas to measure respective state 
abilities to contribute to relief. Even in the event tint perfect 
measures of state economic ability could have been devised, 
such formulas would not have taken into account the im- 
portant imponderable factors that affect state contributions. 
Further, the federal relief agency was created to deal with what 
was conceived to be a temporary situation. It was never given 
tlie opportunity to plot out its future relationships with the 
states on a long term basis ; its task was thought of by Congress 
as pumping vitally needed federal relief funds into states for a 
short period in rough proportion to their need for them. The 
Administrator, therefore, could not have been expected to do 
more than check the subjective judgment of the federal relief 
officials with working formulas which gave a clue to state 
economic ability. The failure to secure maximum contributions 
from all states grew out of the fact that the F. E. R. A. was 
after all a grant agency, possessing strong but not all-powerful 
controls and sanctions.®” Despite these difficulties the federal 


83 See supra, chap. iv. 
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relief agency succeeded in achieving rough equalization and 
prevented in large degree the human suffering which would 
have accompanied the use of any other technique for dis- 
tributing federal funds.®^ 

84 Grants became state tunds once they had been receipted for by the 
governors. The distribution by states of these funds, and the funds raised by 
the state itself, involved much the same problem faced by the F.E.R.A. in 
allocating funds to the states. With a few minor exceptions, state legislatures 
vested discretion in the state relief authorities for distribution of the funds. 
Generally speaking, state funds were distributed on the same residual basis 
which characterized F,E.R.A. grants to the states. Thus state funds were 
usually allocated to make up the difference between a political subdivision’s 
total needs and its ability to meet these needs. For an excellent article on 
the subject, see Anita Wells, “ The Allocation of Relief Funds by the States 
Among Their Political Subdivisions,” Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., June 
19361 PP. 56 et seq. 



CHAPTER VI 


APPRAISAL OF THE GRANT METHOD 
AS APPLIED TO RELIEF 

The year 1933 was significant in the history of relief because 
it marked the active entrance of the federal government into 
the field of relief. The year 1935 also was a relief milestone 
because of the far-reaching changes that it brought in federal 
relief policies and programs. The program of the F. E. R. A. 
was slowly contracted during the summer and fall of 1935 
and the active life of die agency came to a close in December. 
The same year marked the establishment of a new federal work 
program and the passage of the Social Security Act. Both of 
these developments have served in part to fill gaps left by the 
passing of the F. E. R. A. 

Why was the F. E. R. A. grant program discontinued ? Had 
use of the grant method during 1933 and 1934 indicated that 
it was not a suitable vehicle for federal participation in the 
relief problem? If so, why was the grant method retained as a 
means of conducting the public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act? On the other hand, why was the tradi- 
tional grant method rejected with respect to work relief and 
replaced by new federal-state-local relationships making possible 
closer federal control? No single answer can be advanced to 
any of these queries. The following appraisal of the F. E. R. A. 
grant system, however, will indicate many of the cross currents 
that played a part in bringing about the highly significant 
changes which occurred in intergovernmental relationships in 
the field of relief in 1935. 

In a summation of the accomplishments and defects of the 
grant-in-aid device as it was applied to the relief problem 
through the F. E, R. A., several major factors must always 
be home in mind. First, prior to the great wave of unemploy- 
ment which followed the economic crash of 1929, it had been 
quite generally accepted that the relief of destitution was en- 
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tirely a mailer of local concern. This view was based, In the 
main, on the premises that the causes of destitution were local, 
that the responsibility for amelioration was local, and that the 
problem would be best met by local officials familiar with the 
local situation. Secondly, for reasons outlined in tlie first 
chapter, little attempt had been made to improve the admin- 
istration of local public relief; in many states, indeed, very 
little improvement had been made for over a century.^ 

This local relief set-up, and the philosophy underlying it, 
were utterly unsuiled to the unemployment relief problem which 
steadily increased in intensity from 1930 through the early 
part of 1933. Rising relief costs and diminishing local revenues 
forced local governments to seek and secure state aid during 
this period. State aid was inadequate and assistance had to be 
sought from the federal government.® Starling witli mere 
encouragement and advice offered through the Woods and 
Gifford Committees, the federal government went on to tlic 
donation of surplus wheat and cotton through the Red Cross. 
The next step was Title I of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932 which provided for repayable advances 
by the federal government to states and localities. From this 
statute, it was but a short step to appropriation of federal funds 
for relief purposes in 1933.® 

When federal financial assistance became inevitable. Con- 
gress was faced with the task of determining the mechanism 
through which this aid was to be extended. The Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1933 provided for two distinct methods. 
First, the F. E. R. A. was empowered to make periodic grants 
to the states. Under this method, the actual administration of 
relief remained in state and local hands under certain federally- 
prescribed rules and regulations. Realizing that this method 
might not prove effective in all cases, Congress further pro- 

1 See supra, chap. i. 

2 Summary of Doctoral Thesis of Arthur E. Burns, “The Economic 
Significance of Relief," op, cit., p. 27. 

3 See supra, chap. i. 
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vided that the Administrator might, when necessary, assume 
control of the administration of relief in any state, in order to 
carry out the purposes of the act.^ It is quite clear, however, 
that the Congress intended the grant method to be the normal 
procedure; direct federal administration of relief in a state was 
to be resorted to solely in those cases where tlie grant method 
had broken down. 

The primary dependence upon a grant-in-aid system rather 
than direct federal action in the relief sphere was probably a 
natural choice in view of the previous course of relief history 
which has just been described. Relief had always been con- 
sidered a local problem, and direct federal “ intervention ” 
would have aroused considerable local opposition. Further, the 
federal government lacked experience in die relief field as well 
as the necessary organization for carrying on i-elief functions. 
While the state emergency relief administrations tliat had been 
established in the period from 1931 to 1933 were inexperienced 
and new, they did at least offer an established medium through 
which federal funds could be funneled to local relief organiza- 
tions to be spent for the destitute. 

In any appraisal of the work of the F. E. R. A., the emer- 
gency nature of these state and local relief organizations must 
be borne in mind. Although they were hastily constructed and 
new to their tasic, the F, E. R. A. had no choice but to work 
through them. In the case of previous federal grants-in-aid, 
the federal grant agency could withhold funds until a smoothly 
functioning state organization was in operation. Also, the fed- 
eral grants could be kept small until the states had become 
accustomed to the new activi^. No such period of marking 
time was possible for the federal relief agency. Immediate and 
grave need for federal relief funds existed in every one of the 
forty-eight states; grants had to be made, therefore, even to 
hastily built and wobbly state emergency relief administrations. 
Furthermore, the federal grants could not be limited to a mere 

4 As indicated supra, in diap. iv, this power to “federalize” relief was 
implemented by the Act of February is, 1934. 
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trickle pending the development of state relief organizations to 
a high point of efficiency. In brief, the slate and local organiza- 
tions had to be molded into efficient units at the same lime tliat 
they were spending large sums of federal money and conducting 
the most extensive relief program ever attempted up to that era. 

Helping to mold suitable state relief agencies on short notice 
was only one of the major “ rusli " jobs of the federal relief 
agency. In addition, it was in effect given the duty of drafting 
hastily a relief policy for the federal government. Few Con- 
gressmen in 1933 had even a slight acquaintance with the relief 
problem and the Relief Act of 1933 did little more than provide 
federal funds to be disbursed through a grant agency. The act 
set only the vaguest sort of standards of adequacy of relief. 
No indication was given of the relative importance to be 
assigned to work and direct relief, F. E. R. A. officials soon 
came to the conclusion that standards of adequacy had to be 
raised, that work relief should be given to the able-bodied, and 
that the program must be diversified to fit the needs of the 
various relief groups. The fact remains, however, that major 
relief policies had to be worked out quickly by officials under 
constant pressure." 

An extremely serious obstacle was the inability of the federal 
relief agency to plan ahead because of uncertainty concerning 
the funds which would be available. Throughout the period of 
relief grants Congress continued to treat the relief problem as 
an emergency condition. As a result, the funds that it voted 
and made available to the President for allocation to the F. 
E. R. A. were sometimes insufficient to finance relief activities 
for more than a few months. The President in turn was usually 
unable to make advance commitments to the Administrator. 
The reluctance on the part of Congress to supply funds on a 
long-term basis was probably due in the main to a fear that if 
the F. E. R. A. were to obtain advance commitments, and in 
turn make commitments to the states, relief rolls would be 


5 See supra, chap. iii. 
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frozen at high levels. The Bureau of the Budget also threw its 
influence against making funds available to the F. E. R. A. for 
more than short periods. The agency usually received its funds, 
therefore, more or less on a month to month basis. It was only 
for a period in 1935 that federal relief officials had sufficient 
assurance of funds to be able to get together with state officials, 
talk over plans on a three months’ basis, and give their word 
that tlie federal agency would probably be able to make certain 
grants during the period. 

In short, the F. E. R. A. was not only faced with the ordin- 
ary difficulties encountered by grant agencies, it also had to 
contend with the unusual difficulties just described. To the 
credit of the F. E. R. A. it may be said, however, that on the 
whole, in terms of the basic problem created by mass destitu- 
tion, the federal grant agency functioned effectively. There can 
be little question that the destitute unemployed of America 
received more humane, more adequate and more intelligent care 
during the period of F. E. R. A. grants than they had ever 
been accorded previous to that time. 

Among the accomplishments of the federal relief agency were 
the beneficial eflects upon state and local administration of 
relief. The first grants of necessity were made to new and 
poorly organized state relief agencies. The rapidity and com- 
parative success with which the F. E. R. A. raised the personnel 
standards and improved the administrative practices of the state 
and local agencies to which federal funds were entrusted for 
expenditure are notable in federal grant history.® 

While the F. E. R. A. obviously could not divorce state 
“ politics ” completely from state and local relief agencies, it 
could and did take steps to bar political interference of a sort 
that would hamper the program. This task was facilitated be- 
cause the central office at Washington was itself almost com- 
pletely free from politics. Administrator Hopkins realized the 
necessity, however, of maintaining harmonious relations with 


6 See supra , chap. dv. 
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the states whenever he could honestly do so. Without going out 
of his way to antagonize state politicians on petty matters, the 
Relief Administrator did prevent political pressure from ham- 
stringing the relief program.^ 

Considerable progress was made toward the tliree main ob- 
jectives of raising the adequacy of relief, obtaining diversified 
relief programs, and bringing about the establishment of useful 
work relief programs for the able-bodied needy.® While the 
improvement in work relief projects and labor conditions was 
noteworthy under the F. E. R. A., the work principle was not 
applied in its highest form until the creation of tlie federally 
operated Works Progress Administration. 

Although the federal relief agency pushed forward steadily 
in the attainment of its objectives, the smoothness with which 
the grant mechanism worked did lessen noticeably as time went 
on. Indeed, F. E. R. A. history may be divided into two periods, 
set apart by the very different degree of federal-state harmony 
which prevailed in eacli. 

During the first period, which ran roughly from the creation 
of the F. E. R. A. through the winter of 1933-34, the federal 
agency and the states and localities worked together with a 
minimum of friction. This harmony may be e3q)lained in large 
part by the attitude of mind then prevalent amongst state and 
local officials. Ever since 1930 the relief problem had been a 
constant worry, particularly for those local officials who had 
had to bear the brunt of criticism from those in need of 
relief. These officials were usually extremely grateful when fed- 
eral aid was offered and they were eager to co-operate even 
though such co-operation meant acceptance of detailed federal 
rules. While the insistence upon trained personnel did not evoke 
enthusiasm on the part of many political leaders, even this 
requirement was not regarded as too high a price to pay for 
federal aid for relief. Mingled with the appreciation motif 
there was also an awe of federal authority which manifested 

llbid. 

8 See supra, chap. Hi. 
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itself in great deference toward Uie federal relief agency. The 
fact that a regulation emanated from Washington gave it a 
special significance in the eyes of local officials, at least during 
the early days of the program when federal-local contacts were 
still novel. 

During the second period of F. E. R. A. grants, a certain 
amount of friction developed in the relationships between the 
federal agency and the state and local governments. This is not 
to imply, of course, that complete harmony had previously 
prevailed. As time went on, however, the friction increased in 
intensity. During 1934 and 1935 state and local officials began 
to lose both their sense of extreme gratitude and their fear, and 
to resent the dominating role which had been assumed from 
the outset by the grant agency.® 

No small part of the resentment may be traced to the inabil- 
ity of these officials to “ do business ” with the federal agency. 
The F. E. R. A. at Washington had been staffed at the outset 
with social workers and economists who were determined to 
keep political influence over the program at a minimum. The 
field representatives also performed their duties without paying 
any great attention to “ suggestions ” from political sources. 
Thus, slowly but surely, under pressure from Washington, the 
key positions in state and local relief organizations were filled 
with trained personnel. Wliile all this won the praise of civic 
leaders, some local politicians resented the fact that a great 
many of the key positions were taken out of their control. 

Another major source of friction and resentment was the 
fact that states and localities did not always see eye to eye with 
the Administrator in respect to relief policies. The rules of the 
federal grant agency on certain policies were often minute and 
definite, and in some instances were diametrically opposed to 

0 Even some local officials who were quite willing to have Washington 
lead the way were annoyed by the rather abrupt fasliion in which the F.E.RA. 
somehmes changed its regulations, tack of precedent, limited funds, etc., 
serve to explain these quick shifts in policy; the sudden maneuvers did 
confuse and agitate local officials nevertheless. See Social Service Review, 
VIII (1034), 417 . 
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local sentiment and prejudices. In every state, there were groups 
who objected strongly to one or more o£ the major policies of 
the F. E. R. A. Thus, some people (particularly certain business 
men or farmers in search of cheap labor) weie opposed to the 
wage policies of the work relief program on the ground that 
tliey encouraged people to stay on relief rolls. Persons who 
believed in the old “ poor law ” principles felt that the F. E. 
R. A. was going too far in raising relief benefits generally. 
The theory of these objectors was that relief persons should 
receive only the barest minimum necessary for subsistence, and 
that the aid should not be given in cash. Those holding this 
view, particularly in the South, stubbornly resisted the raising 
of relief standards, even though the funds to be used were 
almost entirely federal in origin.“ F. E. R. A. insistence that 
strikers were not tpso facto barred from receiving relief met 
with considerable opposition in certain quarters. In some areas, 
the insistence that no racial discrimination be practiced resulted 
in resentment on the part of many people.^^ 

All those who felt that the federally-prescribed relief policies 
affected their purse or their labor supply naturally sought to 
influence state and local officials to talce action favorable to 
their point of view. This resulted in further friction in the 
grant mechanism. Nominally, at any rate, the stale relief 
agencies were a part of the state administrative set-up and sub- 
ject to control by state political officials. Actually, however, as 
has been indicated, the state relief administrators were often 
handpicked by the F. E. R. A. and ratified as a formality by 
the governor. As a general proposition, the state relief agencies 
looked primarily to Washington and not to the governor for 
advice. In some states, indeed, the state and local agencies 
followed federal regulations and suggestions so closely as to 
make them in fact operating units of the F. E. R. A. rather 
than independent state agencies.^ While the F. E. R. A. was 

10 Key, op. cif., p, 364. 

11 See Mpra, chap. ir. 

12 See Linton B. Swift, ” Relative Responsibilities — Public and Private,’' 
The Anttals, CLXXVI (1934), 149. 
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often willing to give grotintl to confonn to local views, it stood 
firm on its major policies. In addition, of course, some gover- 
nors or other political officials of the state sought to gain full 
control over the state relief administrations for purely political 
purposes. Some attempts were made to use state and local 
relief agencies as a means of influencing the voting of relief 
persons. The Federal Administrator struck back whenever such 
attempts came to his attention. The inevitable result was, how- 
ever, that state political leaders began to wage a battle with 
the F. E. R. A. for full control of the state relief agencies. 

In addition to these difficulties over personnel and relief 
policies, another source of friction was encountered in finances. 
The problem of contributions of state and local governments, 
which has been faced by most federal grant agencies, assumes 
considerable importance when die governmental activity in 
question is both expensive and vitally necessaiy. Some states 
and localities made every reasonable effort to raise funds for 
the relief program; in other states little effort was made to 
provide funds. The general attitude in these latter states came 
to be that the F. E. R. A. was a “ gravy train.” They would 
not or could not understand tliat the F. E. R. A. was attempt- 
ing to allocate its funds on the basis of “ equalizing ” the ability 
of the states to meet their particular relief problem. Only by 
constant pressure and argument, and shaking the big sticlc of 
direatcned “ federalization,” were certain states forced to make 
reasonable efforts.” Much of this argument could have been 
avoided if an automatic formula for calculating relief grants 
load been devised. It does not appear, however, that any auto- 
matic formula could have been devised which would have re- 
sulted in the necessary equalization. 

Another difficulty with the states which caused growing re- 
sentment in Washington grew out of the tendency of many 
states and localities to shift as much of the relief burden as 
possible to the federal government. This desire manifested itself 
in two forms. First, there was a tendency in many states and 

18 See supra, chap. v. 
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localities to attempt to avoid the expense of maintaining their 
old categorical and poor relief systcms.^^ As a result, these 
states, to a greater or lesser degree, padded their emergency 
relief rolls with categorical relief and unemployable poor relief 
cases since emergency relief expenses were met in large part 
by the F. E. R. A. The attitude of the F. E. R. A. in tliis 
connection was that while states and localities must maintain 
their old organizations for unemployables, the federal agency 
would not object to inclusion on emergency relief rolls of 
unemployables from localities which were absolutely unable to 
provide for them without federal assistance.^' From time to 
time, in an effort to force certain states to assume their rightful 
responsibility for unemployable cases, the F. E. R. A. demanded 
that these states purge their emergency relief rolls of the old 
poor law cases. However, there was a pronounced tendency 
for the unemployable cases to gravitate to state emergency 
relief rolls, even in those localities where local financial support 
could and should have been afforded. Objections were made to 
this practice not only because of financial considerations but 
also because the practice of shifting large numbers of unem- 
ployables to emergency relief rolls was slowly brealcing down 
local responsibility. 

In addition, some critics were alarmed by the fact that the 
federal government was financing widely varying proportions 
of the costs of maintaining the emergency relief rolls of the 
respective states. As has been indicated in the preceding chapter, 
this situation may be partially justified by the widely varying 
needs and financial abilities of the states during the period of 
federal relief grants. Nevertheless, there was truth in the con- 
tention of critics that some states were coasting along and mak- 
ing little effort to raise funds, while other states were in effect 
penalizing themselves by making strenuous efforts to raise 
funds for relief purposes.’-® 

14 See supra, chap. iii. See also Bittennann, op. cif,, p. 322. 

15 See supra, chap. iii. 

16 See supra, chap. v. 
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Finally, a source of conlciilion between the federal relief 
agency and certain states was the question of the validity of 
relief rolls in some localities. It may be taken for granted that 
“ chisclcrs ” will apply for public assistance under any sort of 
relief program. Some of these persons, despite every precaution, 
will obtain a foothold on the relief rolls. There are a few indi- 
cations that since the federal government was bearing so large 
a proportion of relief costs, some local relief officials were not 
overactive in preventing chisclers from gaining a place on relief 
rolls. This does not appear to have been a problem in most 
areas, however. 

The factors sketched above tended to create friction and to 
make more difficult the smooth operation of the grant mech- 
anism. Ultimately, indeed, the Administrator abandoned the 
grant method in six states ” and resorted to “ federalizing ” 
relief therein. In a number of other states, friction became so 
great that federalization of relief was a distinct possibility on 
more than one occasion. Balancing this situation was the fact 
that in most slates, despite occasional differences of opinion 
between state and federal officials, tlie program was operated 
throughout on an amicable basis. 

On the whole, it can be said that the relief problem was a 
test of the efficacy of the grant mechanism in American gov- 
eiTimcnt, and that from 1933 through 1935 the F. E. R. A. 
met tlie test adequately. The adoption of the grant method 
appears to have been fully justified. Part of its success, how- 
ever, during tlie two and a half years which followed, must be 
attributed to an " emergency psydiology ” on the part of state 
and local governments. Willing co-operation characterized tlie 
federal-state relationships during that period. As has been indi- 
cated above, rumblings of trouble and dissension began to be 
heard in the latter part of the F. E. R. A. period, giving warn- 
ing that the grant method should not be uncritically accepted as 
the most desirable method for meeting all aspects of future 
relief problems. 

1^' See supra, chap. iv. 
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Relief Policy Changes in 1935 

President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on January 
4i 193S) set the stage for the great changes in federal relief 
policy which were to transpire in 1935. After analyzing the 
relief situation and outlining the respective roles which he con- 
ceived should be played in the future by the states, localities, 
and the federal government, the President classified the cases 
on relief (November 1934 data) and differentiated between the 
problems and responsibilities involved. The 5,000,000 cases 
were divided into two general categories, those in whose fami- 
ilies there was no employable person and those in whose fami- 
lies one or more members were capable of self-sustaining effort. 
Of the unemployable group of 1,500,000, he said : 

" Most of them are unable for one reason or another to main- 
tain themselves independently — for the most part, through no 
fault of their own. Such people, in the days before the great 
depression, were cared for by local efforts — ^by States, by 
counties, by towns, by cities, by churches, and by private wel- 
fare agencies. It is my thought that in the future they must be 
cared for as they were before." The President then pointed out 
that " the security legislation which I shall propose to the 
Congress will, I am confident, be of assistance to local effort 
in the care of this type of cases.” The President thus reaffirmed 
the traditional principle of local responsibility for unemploy- 
ables, although federal grants were to be available for certain 
categories through the Social Security Act. 

Pointing out that the remaining relief problem, that of the 
employables, could not be settled on the same basis, the Chief 
Executive said : " With them the problem is different and the 
responsibility is different. This group was the victim of a 
Nation-wide depression caused by conditions which were not 
local but national,” The President’s analysis therefore placed 
primary responsibility for alleviating unemployment upon the 
federal government, and he strongly urged the establishment 
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of a large-scale work program as (.he best means of meeting 
this responsibility. 

nre new division of relief responsibility which the President 
sketched in his message received Congressional approval in 
1935.^® During the latter part of tliat year, F. E. R. A. grants 
for direct relief were discontinued and the states and locali- 
ties were called upon to assume primary responsibility for the 
care of unemployablcs, although aided to some extent by fed- 
eral grants under the Social Security Act for certain classes 
of categorical relief. As its share of the existing burden, the 
federal government assumed primary responsibility for the 
destitute unemployed through the institution of a large-scale 
Works Program. The major role in the new program was 
destined to be played by the Works Progress Administration, 
a new agency specially created to carry forward in improved 
form the work relief activities of the F. E. R. A, 

The federal assistance to unemployables made possible under 
the Social Security Act is effectuated, in the main, through a 
system of regular federal grants to stales for certain relief 
categories : the aged, the blind, and dependent children.*^ These 

IS Emergency RelieC Appropriation Act of 1935, Pub. Res. No. ii, 74th 
Cong., approved April 8, 1933. 

19 Formal authority for liquidation of the F.E.R.A. was given under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of ipsd.^Title IT, Pub. No. 738, 74th 
Cong , approved June 22, 193S, whicli anthorlzcd and directed the Admin- 
istrator to liquidate the F.E.RA. and provided that funds were to be avail- 
able for tins purpose until June 30, 1937. The Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1937, Pub. Res. No. 47, 7sth Cong , approved June 29, I 937 ) post- 
poned final liquidation of the F.E.R.A. by providing that funds were to be 
available for this purpose until June 30, 1938. 

20 Pub. No. 271, 74tli Cong., approved August 14, 1933. 

21 In addition to the three major public assistance provisions, there are 
otlier aspects of the Social Security Act which are of slight fiscal significance 
and have a less immediate and direct bearing upon the non-employable group 
problem. Grants are possible under the act for the purpose of extending the 
services of the United States Public Health Service and federal vocational 
rehabilitation services ; federal assistance is also available for the develop- 
ment of programs under the direction of the Federal Children's Bureau for 
crippled and underprivileged children. 
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grants are available only after approval by the Social Security 
Board of state programs for assistance to these categories. 
One of the major prerequisites to such approval is that the 
plan be state-wide in operation. As indicated in chapter i, many 
of the state laws for categorical assistance prior to the enact- 
ment of tlie Social Security Act had been based on the optional 
principle, that is, the counties were free to institute a program 
or not, as they chose. As a result, many counties did not pro- 
vide assistance ; it was this situation whicli resulted in Congress 
providing that the Board must require state-wide operation of 
a plan.*® 

A second important requirement for approval is that states 
must participate in the financing of the program. Complete 
local responsibility for financing categorical relief had been 
common prior to the Social Security Act and had resulted in 
many instances in an inadequate program.*® The requirement of 
state participation in financing was prompted by the desire 
both to ensure adequacy and to stimulate state interest in local 
standards of administration. In a further attempt to secure 
better and more uniform administration. Congress required that 
no state plan was to be approved unless it provided for admin- 
istration of aid directly by the state itself or under state 
supervision.** 

22 On October i, 1938, all 48 states and the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Alaska were operating approved plans for public assistance to the aged; 
40 states were co-operating with the Social Security Board in aid to the 
blind; and 42 states were carrying out federally approved programs for aid 
to dependent children. 

23 The First Annual Report of the Social Security Board, Fiscal Year 
1936. 7Sth Cong., rst Sess., House Doc. No. 147 (Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1937)1 P- 9i slates: "At the end of 1934, 14 of the 30 old-age 
assistance laws provided for financing wholly from local sources, as did 12 
of the 25 laws for aid to the blind. Of the 42 State laws for aid to dependent 
children in operation at that time, 28 were financed entirely by the States 
i . . local resources often were inadequate to cope with the financial load, 
especially during the depression.” 

24 The act provides that the Board may, after due notice to a state and 
the granting of a hearing, suspend all grants to a state until such state bring 
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In order to put a ceiling upon federal expenditures, the 
federal grants are by statute proportional to the sums which 
the states themselves contribute toward the support of the needy 
class in question, and the total amounts the federal govern- 
ment will provide per person arc limited.®' Thus, with respect 
to dependent children, the Social Security Act provides for a 
federal contribution of one-third of the state’s outlay for such 
children, including costs of administration. In any single 
month, however, the federal government’s contribution may 
not exceed six dollars for one child in a home and four dollars 
for each additional child. Federal assistance for the blind under 
the Social Security Act is equal to one-half of the total benefits 
paid to blind persons, but the federal share may not exceed 
fifteen dollars per month, plus an additional contribution to- 
ward administrative expenses of 5 per cent of tlie federal 
matching grant. 

The old-age assistance movement has gone forward with 
tremendous strides during the period since 1929. From 1931 
through 1934 the number of persons receiving pensions in- 
creased from 76,663 to 235,265. That this latter figure did 
not include all the needy aged, however, is made quite clear 
by tile fact that the relief census taken by tlic F. E. F. A. in 
October 1933 revealed 477,000 persons on emergency relief 
rolls who were sixty-five years of age or older. A substantial 

its plan, and the adnunistraUon thereof, into conformity wUh the requirements 
of the Board. The first case of such suspension occurred on. July 27, 1937, 
when, after hearings in the early part of July, the Board suspended old-age 
assistance grants to the slate of Illinois. Grants were resumed August 30, 
1937. Grants to Oklahoma for all three types of assistance were suspended 
on Marcli 2, 1938, after hearings on February 23 and 24 established beyond 
doubt that, due to inadequate records and administration, the state was 
paying out benefits to numerous persons not properly eligible for aid. In 
May the Board ordered resumption of payments to Oklahoma as of April 
I, 1938. Old-age assistance grants to Ohio were discontinued as of October 
:, 1938 after hearings in September, Grants were resumed on November i. 

26 For a discussion of the public assistance provisions of the act, see 
Eveline M. Burns, Toward Social Security (New York and London; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936), chaps, iii, v, and vi. 
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number of these aged persons had undoubtedly been shifted 
from state programs for the aged to emergency relief rolls in 
order to secure federal financial aid for them. With respect to 
botli numbers aided and expenditures incurred the public assist- 
ance provisions for the aged under the Social Security Act 
seem destined to be of the utmost importance. As with blind 
assistance, the federal government stands ready to pay half 
the benefits paid to each aged person, but limits its total monthly 
contributions to fifteen dollars per person. An additional sum 
(5 per cent of the federal matching grant) may also be given 
to cover costs of administration or payment of benefits. 

The act also provides for two other programs which, based 
on the insurance principle, seek to set up a barrier against 
future destitution for certain classes of individuals. These two 
programs, the old-age benefit and unemployment compensa- 
tion®^ systems, have important repercussions upon the relief 
situation but are based upon concepts entirely different from 
the public assistance provisions sketched above. The basic dis- 
tinction between the assistance and insurance programs is simply 
this : persons are not eligible for aid under the public assist- 
ance provisions until the need for assistance is demonstrated. 
Thus, old-age “ assistance ” is available only for the needy 
aged ; old-age benefits and unemployment compensation, on the 
other hand, are not associated with need, and pa3nnents are 
made as a matter of right to eligible applicants. The assistance 
provisions are aimed at a current need for relief, the old-age 
benefits and unemployment compensation provisions are an 
attempt to forestall a potential relief problem of the future by 
social insurance methods.®® 

In order to finance the old-age benefit plan, federal taxes 
are levied in equal amount upon both employers and employees, 

2 ^ Ibid., chap. ii. 

27 Tbid., chap. iv. 

28 Two pioneer works in the field of social insurance are; Abraham 
Epstein, Insecurity: A Challenge to America (New York: Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas, 1933) ; and I. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security (New 
York; H. Holt and Company, 1934). 
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the taxes being assessed upon llial portion of a worker’s salary 
which is not in excess of tlirec thousand dollars a year. The 
old-age benefit system, in contrast to all other aspects of the 
Social Security Act, is administered directly by the federal 
government. It should be noted that many classes of workers 
are not covered by the plan, notably those engaged in agri- 
culture, maritime service, domestic service, casual labor, gov- 
ernmental service and those working for non-profit organiza- 
tions."® Generally speaking, those persons in occupations com- 
ing under the act, and makmg the required contributions dur- 
ing their working years, become eligible for annuities at sixty- 
five years of age. Among the major prerequisites are those 
whicli require that a claimant must have been employed for 
at least one day during each of at least five years and that he 
must have received in all a total of not less than two thousand 
dollars in wages. Monthly benefits vary according to earnings 
by the worker in covered employment, and will range from 
ten to eighty-five dollars. These monthly benefits will not be 
payable until 19^^ 2. 

The old-age benefit plan will serve to some extent lo decrease 
the number of aged persons seeking aid under the public assist- 
ance provisions in future years. Since a very considerable por- 
tion of the population is not covered by the plan, however, 
it cannot by any means eliminate the need for pensions. Thus, 
those aged destitute persons who have worked in excluded 
occupations or as self-employed will have no rights to pay- 
ments, Moreover, especially during the earlier years of benefit 
payments, supplementation by pension money will be necessary 
in a number of cases where the benefits are inadequate. 

The unemployment compensation plan is the second aspect 
of the social security program utilizing insurance concepts to 
avoid future destitution. The Social Security Act encourages 
the setting up of state systems of unemployment compensation. 

29 Employees engaged in the railroad industry are also excluded, but the 
insurance principle is extended to them through a system instituted under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. 
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This end is accomplished by placing a federal lax on pay rolls ; 
in states with mandatory state systems of unemployment com- 
pensation approved by the Social Security Board, employers 
may credit their payments to the state fund, up to 90 per cent 
of the federal tax. In short, while the act does not itself set 
up a system of unemployment compensation, it does offer a 
powerful inducement to states to set up their own.®® 

The coverage extended by the various state unemployment 
compensation laws varies widely from state to stale. The Social 
Security Act provides that employers in all industries are 
exempted from the federal tax if they have not employed at 
least eight workers during twenty weeks of a given year. 
Further, the act excludes from federal taxation the employ- 
ers of seven groups of labor, regardless of the size of the 
establishment. These excluded occupations are agriculture, 
domestic service in private homes, service of members of the 
immediate family,®^ shipping within the navigable waters of 
the United States, service of the federal government and of 
state and local governments, and services performed for non- 
profit organizations. The federal act merely states that the 
above classes of employers are not subject to the federal 
tax; there is nothing to prevent states from extending their 
compensation systems to cover some of these classes if they 
so desire.®® 

30 By the end of July 1937 all forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii had enacted unemployment compensation laws which 
had been approved by the Board. By way of contrast, only one state, Wis- 
consin, had passed such a law prior to 1935. 

31 Except when the children are over twenty-one and the parent’s business 
meets other necessary requirements. 

32 Thus, about one-half the state laws (as amended up to August 31, 
193?) provide tliat coverage should extend to firms employing less than eight 
persons. As a further example, the New York State law extends coverage 
to domestic service in a private home if four or more domestic workers are 
employed. See the Secoitd Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 
Fiscal Year 1937, 75th Cong., 3d Sess., House Doc. No. 474 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938) , 
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In order that states might have the opportunity to accumu- 
late a reserve before payments began, the Social Security Act 
provided that no unemployment benefits should be paid until 
two years after the first day upon which contributions became 
payable. In consequence, in only one state (Wisconsin) were 
unemployment benefits paid before 1938. Benefits became pay- 
able in twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia during 
1938. Benefits become payable in the remaining states in 1939. 
All of the state laws, of course, provide for a limited duration 
of benefits, a fact which must be kept in mind in estimating 
the effectiveness of unemployment compensation as a defense 
against destitution.®* 

To sum up the objectives of the Social Security Act, it may 
be said that its provisions attaclc the relief problem on three 
fronts. The act makes possible federal assistance for certain 
unemployable groups, community services are provided, and 
social insurance devices are utilized to guard against destitution 
arising from old-age and temporary unemployment. 

Provision of work for the able-bodied jobless was the other 
major task assumed by the federal government in 1935. A 
new Works Program, for whicli $4,880,000,000 was made 
available under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, was therefore instituted to carry forward in improved 
form the work relief activities of the F. E, R. A. The dominant 
role in the new program was soon assumed by a newly created 
agency, the Works Progress Administration.®* In addition to 
the W. P. A., however, more than forty federal agencies, in- 

33 The early hopes that the unemployment insurance provisions of the 
act would greatly cut imemployment relief costs seem, in the light of ex- 
perience in 1938 at any rate, to have been illusory. 

34 See an article by Emerson Ross, Director of the Division of Statistics 
and Economic Research, " Works Progress Administration,’’ Municipal Year 
Book, 1937, op. dt, pp. 433 et seq. The W.P.A. was created, and its powers 
set forth, in Executive Order No, 7034, dated May 6 , I93S> issued under 
authority of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. These powers 
were continued and made applicable to later appropriations by Executive 
Orders No. 7396, of June 28, 1936, and 7649, of June 39, 1937. 
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eluding old line federal bureaus, received funds tinder the 1935 
act and sponsored work projects. Newly created agencies (in- 
cluding Resettlement) and previously established emergency 
agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, also received funds under the 
193s act and instituted work activities. The F, E. R. A. woidc 
program and the Works Program were in simultaneous opera- 
tion in the summer and fall of 1935. The grant program was 
slowly contracted during this period as the Works Program 
employment mounted, until by the end of the year it had been 
practically liquidated. 

It is not possible here to give an account of the federal-state- 
local relationships arising from the work of all the federal 
agencies that have helped to furnish employment under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 and subsequent 
acts,®' nor can the relationships between the W. P. A. and other 
Works Program agencies be djetclied,*® For comparative pur- 
poses, however, it is desirable to indicate briefly here the inter- 

36 The agencies co-operating in federal emergency work activities have 
received their funds under seven appropriation acts : The Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 (Pub. Res. No. ii, 74th Cong., approved April 
$, 193s) made available up to $4,880,000,000; tlie Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1936, Title II, First Deficiency Appropriation Act, Fiscal 
Year 1936 (Pub. No. 739, 74th Cong., approved Juno 22, 1936) provided 
$1,425,000,000; the First Deficien<gr Appropriation Act, Fiscal Year 1937 
(Pub. No. 4, 7Sth Cong,, approved Feb, 9, 1937) provided $789,000,000; the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 (Pub. Res. No. 47, ystli Cong., 
approved June 29, 1937) provided $1,500,000,000, and a supplemental act of 
March 2 (Pub. Res. No. 80, 75th Cong., approved March 2, 1938) provided 
$250,000,000; the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938 (Pub. Res. 
No. 122, 7Sth Cong., approved June 21, 1938) provided $1,425,000,000, and a 
supplemental act of January 1939 provided $725,000,000, Funds voted under 
the later acts -were spent almost entirely by the W.P.A., agencies which had 
previously shared in the emergency relief appropriations came to receive 
separate and direct appropriations, 

36 The W,P.A. was entrusted with the general duty of co-ordinating the 
work activities of all agencies receiving funds under the 1935 act. The powers 
of the W-P-A. in this comiection were always nebulous, however. By the 
early part of 1938 the W.P.A. co-ordinating activities consisted of little 
more than assembling reports on the activities of the other agencies. 
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governmental relationships which have arisen through the 
creation of the W. P. A. The comments that follow apply 
solely to the projects and program of the W. P. A.®' 

The W. P. A. program, unlike that of the F. E. R. A., was 
set up as a federal program. All the W. P. A. officials, of 
course, from Washington down through the district offices, 
are federal officials. While there are numerous differences in 
procedure from the Civil Works Program, the W. P. A. has 
been operated through substantially the same intergovernmental 
relationships that characterized the C. W. A.®® It should be 
stressed that the program, while not operated as a grant-in- 
aid system, was nevertheless designed as a co-operative federal- 
stale-local venture. Considerable effort has been made to en- 
courage state and local initiative and participation. 

To sketch the new organization briefly, the W. P. A. at 
Washington was manned at the outset almost entirely through 
a transfer of F. E. R. A. personnel. The Administrator 
appointed by the President was Harry L. Hopkins, who had 
guided both the F. E. R. A. and the C. W. A. Mr. Hopkins 
was ap])ointed Secretary of Commerce in the latter part of 
December 1938. Colonel F. C. Harrington, formeidy in charge 
of the Engineering Division, was then designated to head the 
W. P. A. The functions of tire Washington office were divided 
among major divisions, each of which was under the super- 
vision of one of the Assistant Administrators. State works 
progress administrators were appointed for each stale, and sepa- 
rate administrators for New York City,®* the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. A further subdivision was made into 
district W. P. A. organizations, eacli state having from one to 

37 The reader interested in comprehensive summaries of federal emergency 
work activities since the latter part of 193s will find of great value reports 
issued hy the W.P.A. from time to time and entitled “ Report on Progress 
of the Works Program." 

38 See supra, chap, iii, for an account of the C.W.A. 

39 See John D. Millett, The Works Progress Administraiion in New York 
Ctfy (Chicago; Public Administration Service, 1938). 
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twenty district organizations. In the early period of W. P. A. 
operations the district of&ce was the basic operating unit. Dur- 
ing 1937, however, the state offices absorbed more and more 
power previously exercised by the district offices, and the latter 
were abolished in many areas. 

In order to maintain adequate control over the state and 
district organizations, the W. P. A. created five regional 
offices, each directed by a field representative. Every regional 
field representative was given a staff of regional engineers and 
examiners, a regional director of the Division of Women’s and 
Professional Projects, and a regional Director of the Division 
of Employment. As was the case during the F. E. R. A. period, 
these field representatives play an extremely important part in 
keeping the state organizations in line with the W. P. A. regu- 
lations issued at Washington. Their task in this connection is, 
of course, simpler than it was during the F. E. R. A. period, 
for the state and local W. P. A. organizations are merely 
operating units of the W. P. A. at Washington and completely 
subject to its control. The field men also play an important part 
in advising the Administrator concerning the sums which 
should be allocated to the various state organizations. Finally, 
they serve as a check upon the quality of projects and stand 
ready to offer instructions or advice on the numerous tech- 
nical questions constantly arising within the states. 

W. P, A. rules now require, with certain possible exemptions 
for individual projects, that at least 95 per cent of tire project 
workers for the state as a whole must be drawn from persons 
certified as in need of relief.*® As a general rule, this certifying 
function is entrusted to the local relief agencies.*^ Having 

40 As of December 1938 about 9^ per cent of the W.P.A. workers had 
been so certified. 

41 It is practically Impossible to generalize concerning certification. In a 
number of states, sometimes because of local political squabbles and some- 
times because states will not or cannot provide funds for tlie process, the 
W.P.A. has been compdled to set up its own certifying machinery. During 
the latter part of 1938 the W.P.A. was certifying and cancelling in Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, Missouri, Kentucky (in part) and the District 
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clclcrniined need, the local relief office, in conformity with the 
W. P. A. rules on eligibility, sifts the applicants and certifies 
eligible persons to the W. P. A.'*“ Certification, of course, does 
not automatically ensure employment on a project. The W. P. 
A. has never had sufficient funds to employ all persons certified 
to it by local relief agencies. Actual selection of project work- 
ers from the group of certified persons is a function of the 
W. P. A. ; those who are not assigned continue to be a 
responsibility of the local relief ageneies. 

As was the case under the C. W. A., projects of the W. P. A. 
are, in the main, planned, initiated, and sponsored by cities, 
counties, and other public agencies.'^ The sole exceptions are 
a few “ federal ” projects sponsored by the W. P. A. itself 
or by other federal agencies." 

A brief sketch of the role played by sponsors will furtlier 
clarify the importance of states and localities with respect to 
the W. P. A. program. When proposing a project, the state 

of Columbia. In a number ot other cases, the W.P.A. has made personnel 
available to the local relief agencies to assist m certifying, notably in 
Cleveland, Ohio. In some areas, tlic W.P.A. Division of Employment makes 
a very thorough check of persons ccrUficd to the W.P.A. ; in others, its 
check is perlunclory. 

43 With minor exceptions, the W.P.A. requires that all persons must be 
registered with the United States Employment Service or an office desig- 
nated by it, before assignment to a W.PA.. project. Those granted exemption 
must register as soon as feasible after assignment. 

43 When a project is initiated, the supervising agency or department sends 
a requisition to the appropriate W.P.A. office. The W.P.A. Division of 
Employment assigns workers wltlt the lequired skills to the project. 

44 Thus, according to the December 1937 Report on the Progress of the 
Works Program, municipalities (cities, incorporated boroughs, villages, and 
towns) had sponsored projects amounting to about 50 per cent of the total 
estimated cost of all projects placed in operation through August 31, 1937. 
Counties had sponsored projects accounting for 23 per cent of this total; 
states, 18 per cent; and townships 6 per cent. 

46 Federally sponsored projects comprise only about 3 per cent of the 
estimated cost of all W.P.A. projects; the W.P.A. itself sponsors about 
two-thirds of all sucli projects. Federal underlalcings, in the main, are white- 
collar projects — censuses, library work, research studies, and the well known 
W.P.A. Arts Program of art, music, theater and writers’ projects. 
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or local sponsor must furnish a detailed description of the 
woi'k to be performed, including an estimate of the amount and 
kind of labor required and tlie costs. Although the W. P. A. 
stands ready to offer technical assistance, the sponsors must 
supply tlie detailed engineering, architectural and legal planning 
necessary to the institution of the project. 

The responsibility of the sponsors does not end with the 
planning and suggestion of a project; they are also called upon 
to assume a substantial share of the cost of projects. The sums 
expended by sponsors from the inception of the program 
through June 1938 represent about 15.5 per cent of the total 
project cost. During the fiscal year ending in June 1938 there 
was a tendency for sponsors’ contributions to rise. Expenditures 
by sponsors for this period amounted to 21.3 per cent of total 
project costs.*® 

A major point of distinction between the C. W. A. and the 
W. P. A, may be observed in the method of approval of pro- 
jects. As was indicated in chapter 3, approval of projects was 
highly decentralized under the C. W. A., final approval of all 
projects (with the exception of federal undertakings) being 
vested in the respective state branch of the Federal Civil Works 
Administration. In the case of the W. P. A., on the other hand, 
approval of locally sponsored projects by local and state works 
progress administrations does not constitute final approval. 
The projects are then checked and approved by the W. P. A, 
at Washington. Upon approval by the President, the project 
is ready for operation.*^ Not all projects receiving this approval 
are actually embarked upon, however. From the reservoir of 

46 Sponsors' contributions do not all involve cash expenditure. Tlie 
W.P.A. allows credit for use of cily-owued trucks, tools and equipment 
Sponsors axe also allowed to credit the cost of supervision of projects 
by their engineers, etc, In estimating the cash value of such contributions, 
spottscffs have sometimes tended to exaggerate. 

47 Projects approved by the President are subject to review by the General 
Accounting Office to ascertain whether they come within the purposes of 
the statute, 
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approved projects, the state W. P. A. office selects from time 
to lime the projects which are to he put into actual operation. 

The degree of control exerted by sponsors over the carrying 
out of a project varies greatly. At the outset of the program, 
the W. P. A. tended to think of itself as being primarily a 
supplier of labor; responsibility for furnishing the direction 
necessary to carry a project forward to completion was thought 
of as belonging to the sponsor. This view no longer prevails. 
It is true that some sponsors still name the project supervisor 
and exert general control over the project. Sponsor control is 
most often possible in the larger cities which maintain well 
staffed departments of public works.*® As a general rule, how- 
ever (particularly in small localities), the W. P. A. has deemed 
it desirable to supply the necessary trained supervisors and 
foremen. When such W. P, A. supervisors are provided, the 
wishes of the sponsor are followed as closely as possible con- 
cerning the manner in which the work is to be carried forward. 

As was the case under the C. W. A. and the F. E. R. A., 
W. P. A. projects are largely of a construction nature. Con- 
struction activities account for about three- fourths of the esti- 
mated total cost of all W. P. A. projects initiated through 
March 31, 1938. Roughly one-half of this construction work 
is for repair and improvement and one-half for new construc- 
tion, The latest available figures *® indicate that highway, road 
and street projects account for 35.5 per cent of the total cost 
of all projects placed in operation as of March 31, 1938. These 
projects are followed in order by white collar projects ( 13 per 
cent), public buildings (11.2 per cent), parks and other recre- 
ational facilities (10,7 per cent), sewer projects (9.9 per cent), 
goods projects (8.9 per cent) conservation projects (4.4 per 
cent), airports and other transportation (2.6 per cent), sani- 

48 An example of strong sponsor control may be seen in the park projects 
run under Robert Moses, Park Commissioner of New York City. 

49 See the Report on Progress of the f-F,P.A. Program, June 30, 1538, 
Table rSi PP- 142-143. 
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talion and health (2.3 per cent), and miscellaneous (1.5 per 
cent). 

While the localities suggest these undertakings, the projects 
are not operated unless federal specifications are met as to 
utility, cost, and employment to be furnished. Further, the 
federal allotments are not actually handed over either to the 
state or to the local government sponsoring a project. The 
workers on all W. P. A. projects are paid directly by check 
through the disbursing macliinery of the United States 
Treasury; materials and supplies furnished by the federal gov- 
ernment are also secured through the Treasury procurement 
machinery.'® The W. P. A. also exerts complete control over 
hour and wage policies," thus avoiding most of the difficulties 
experienced by the F. E. R. A, in this connection." 

An off -shoot of the W. P. A. program which deserves special 
mention here is the National Youth Administration. This pro- 
gram of student and youth-aid, instituted by Executive Order 
of June 26, 193s, was placed under the direction of Deputy 
Administrator Aubrey Williams of the W. P. A." The policy 
was an outgrowth of the College Student Aid Program of the 
F. E. R. A. Its objective was to provide part-time employment 
for neediy students between sixteen and twenty-five years of 
age. High school as well as college and graduate students were 

60 See Gladys Ogden, " Municipalities and tlie Federal Works Progiam,” 
National Municipal Review, XXVI (1937), 62 et seq. 

61 Originally, the W.P.A. provided its workers with a monthly “ security 
wage ” which varied from $19 to $94 according to broad geographical regions, 
urban or rural areas, and major occupational groups. The average was about 
$So per month. Hourly wage rates were not considered in the fixing of these 
monthly security wages. The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936 
required that not less than tlie prevailing rate be paid, however, and a 
somewhat similar stipulation was made in the 1937 As a result, W.P.A. 
workers are paid at an hourly rate not less than the " going rates ” paid in 
the particular locality for work of a similar nature. They work only for 
the number of hours, however, sufficient to bring their total monthly wages 
up to the applicable " security wage.” 

62 See supra, chap, iii. 

63 See Survey Graphic, XXIV (December 1936), 581. 
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made eligible lo receive the benefits of this program.'* Youths 
between eighteen and twenty-five and not in school are aided by 
the N. y. A. tlirough employment on certain kinds of work 
projects, and paid approximately one-third of the standard 
monthly security wage.'® In 1939 the N. Y. A. was severed 
from the W. P. A. and given independent status. 

In addition to the social security recipients and those receiv- 
ing emergency federal employment, discussed in the preceding 
pages, there is a large group of persons who receive so-called 
“ general relief ” under the laws of the various states. As has 
been stated, all states had been notified by December 1935 of 
the amounts of their final F. E. R. A. grants; since early 1936 
the general relief programs have been financed and administered 
solely by the states and localities. 

The group receiving general relief includes both able-bodied 
persons and unemployables.'® Among the persons included are 
those employables for whom work is not available on the under- 
takings of the W. P. A. or otlier federal agencies giving emer- 
gency employment. This situation is sometimes due, of course, 
to a shortage of funds and sometimes to the fact that the needy 
workers are too scattered or possess skills for which suitable 
local work projects cannot be devised. Some of the persons on 
general relief rolls are aliens, a class not eligible for W. P. A. 
employment. Otliei-s on general relief are persons whose W. 
P. A. earnings or earnings in private industry are so small tliat 
supplementation by relief is required. The bulk of those who 
depend on general relief, however, are the unemployables who 
do not come within the particular categories aided by the social 
security grants. These persons either belong lo classes of un- 

fi 4 In April 1938 a total of 335401 students were being aided. 

56 As of July 1938, 214,491 youths were receiving part-time employment 
on this aspect of the N.Y.A. program. 

66 In January 1936 about 2,216,000 families and single persons were re- 
ceiving "general relief.” The numbers on general relief rolls declined 
through July 1937 to a low point of 1,267,000 cases. The trend then turned 
upward and in March 1938 there were 2,029,000 cases, representing 6,614,000 
persons receiving aid. In October there were 1,520,000 cases. 
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employables for which no provision has been made in the social 
security law, or else they are denied benefits because they fail 
to meet the age, citizenship, or residence requirements of the 
state laws. 

Thus, the new division of relief responsibility inaugurated 
in 193s has not always worked out smoothly. There is con- 
siderable unevenness in the adequacy of relief offered to various 
needy persons. Lack of funds on the part of the W, P. A. has 
meant that many able-bodied needy are denied the relatively 
desirable employment opportunities on the W. P. A. program 
and are left instead on the general relief rolls of the states and 
localities.'' The necessity for excluding from W. P. A. employ- 
ment numerous jobless persons eligible for such work gives 
some scope for favoritism or tlie charge of favoritism. 

Furthermore, the fact that the federal government, through 
its social security grants, is putting a premium on slate aid 
to such classes as the needy aged and the blind, has given the 
states an incentive to concentrate on relief to these groups at 
the expense of other destitute persons. Both state funds and 
state attention are thus diverted from general relief, for whicn 
no federal assistance is provided." This situation may become 
increasingly serious if the federal government continues to 
confine its financial aid to a few selected categories of needy 
persons. When states originally adopted the categorical 
approacli, it was with the commendable intent of removing 
certain classes of deserving persons from the humiliating effects 
of the state “ poor laws.” “ By malcing grants available only 
for certain groups, however, the federal government tends to 
perpetuate such differences because states with limited funds 

67 See Senator Byrnes’s Preliminary Report from the Special Committee 
to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, Smate Report No. 1625, TSth 
Cong., 3d Sess., published Apnl 20, 1938. 

68 Key, op, at. See also Evehne M. Burns, "The Impact of the Social 
Security Act on the Relief Problem,” National Mmiapal Redew, XXVII 
(1938), 13 d seq. 

69 See enpra, chap. i. 
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for relief have a strong incentive to concentrate their expendi- 
tures in helds where federal aid is available. 

An outgrowth of the same federal policy is the tendency of 
certain states and localities to cut down the general relief rolls 
by pushing as many persons as possible into the fcclcrally aided 
groups. Thus, there is a constant temptation to certify for 
W. P. A, employment persons who are in reality unfit for work, 
and to strain every point to bring a needy individual within one 
of the public assistance categories of the Social Security Act. 

There are other defects which, like the foregoing, are not 
inherent in the grant system as such but do exist at the present 
time. For example, some needy persons otherwise eligible for 
benefits are excluded because of residence requirements. Even 
for covered groups, benefits are sometimes woefully inadequate. 
These flaws are not irremediable. Pressure groups will prob- 
ably bring about larger payments in the future. Certainly we 
can look for recurring spurts of “ Townsendism,” at least with 
respect to the aged who constitute the big and growing part 
of the group dependent upon categorical assistance. 

The successful working out of the re-division of relief re- 
sponsibility of 193s has also been hampered by tire suddenness 
with which federal grants for general relief were terminated. 
Standards of state and local relief administration had been 
built up during the period of F. E. R. A. grants. When the 
federal government ceased to finance and mold the state general 
relief programs, however, the relief administrations in a num- 
ber of states were disbanded and tliere was a drop in admin- 
istrative standards and adequacy of relief in many states.®* It 
is reasonable to suppose that had nominal federal grants, ac- 
companied by conditions, been maintained for an indefinite 
period, the federal government could have made permanent 
many of the gains in state general relief administration achieved 
during the period 1933 tlirough 1935. 

W) Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, op, cit„ p. 48. 
See also Louise V. Armstrong, We Too Are the People (Boston; Little, 
Brown and Company, 1938) , chap. mv. 
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Future Intergovernmental Relationships in the Field 

OF Relief. 

One of the purposes of this study is to indicate what the 
F. E. R. A. experience has shown about the grant method and 
its applicability to future problems of relief. Relief is certain 
to be a vital governmental problem of the future, and will 
require the utmost co-operation between the federal govern- 
ment and the states. It will be a major test of their ability to 
work together. The heart of the problem will be to avoid undue 
centralization while at the same time to secure at least mini- 
mum standards throughout the country and the most effective 
expenditure of federal funds. 

When the F. E, R, A. grant system was dismantled in 193S, 
the federal government embarked upon a policy of offering its 
co-operation to the states through two main vehicles, the Social 
Security program and the Works Program, The grant method, 
as has been indicated, was selected for use with respect to 
the public assistance sections of the Social Security Act for the 
aged, blind, and mothers with dependent children.®'' On the 
other hand, the W. P. A. method was adopted for unemploy- 
ment relief in preference to the grant technique. 

In the case of tlie public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, use of the grant method appears justified.®® The 
type of relief provided for under these grants for categorical 
assistance has long been regarded as primarily a local respon- 
sibility.®" The social security public assistance program rightly 

61 The insurance aspects of the social security program, while of the 
utmost importance, are not discussed in this connection because they are not 
strictly relief activities, but rather are aimed to prevent possible future 
problems of destitution. These insurance programs are outlined, pp. 244 ^^ 47 . 

62 Eveline M. Burns, Toward Social Security, op, cit,, chap. xi. 

63 At the time the Social Security Act was being drafted, advocates of 
the grant method stressed the fact that programs of categorical assistance 
were already in operation in many states. It was urged that these programs, 
imperfect as they were, were " going concerns ” and could be improved by 
federal supervision A direct federal program, it was pointed out, would 
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leaves the major share of responsibility for administration with 
the states. Although there is a certain national interest in pro- 
viding suitable categorical relief, it is not of a nature or extent 
which calls for direct federal action in this field. National 
interest is by no means so direct as in tlie case of unemployment 
and its relief. Furtliermore, social security for unemployables 
is a relatively static problem, the amount of grants needed can 
be estimated months in advance, and a large part of the admin- 
istrative responsibility can safely be left in state hands. “ 

The present public assistance provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act have had certain major drawbacks in operation. A good 
many of the defects, however, grow out of shortage of funds, 
restrictive eligibility requirements, etc., rather than any fault 
in tlie gi'ant system itself.”' Perhaps the gravest sore-spot is 
the existing method of apportioning funds. The present match- 
ing grants to states for the needy aged, the blind, and mothers, 
talce no account of widely differing state abilities. Limited state 
contributions mean small federal contributions. As a result, 
many of the categorical groups are receiving monthly pay- 
ments which are utterly inadequate under any known budget. 
Some states simply cannot inatcli up to the full federal amounts 
available. Even if they did, the benefits to the needy in some 
cases would still fall far short of adequacy. Under the metliod 
of apportionment used by the F. E. R. A., differences in 
respective state abilities to finance relief were taken into ac- 
count. The apportionment methods prescribed by Congress for 
the Social Security Board, however, put into practice the old 
saying that “ to him that hatli, it shall be given.” " In short, 

mean the scrapping of these state activities and the painful task of huilding 
a program from the ground up. 

6i It is obvious, however, that strong federal action will have to be taken 
from time to time to prevent the improper use of federal funds. See supra, 
footnote 24, p. 242. 

06 See supra, pp. 2s6-nS7- 

66 See Key, op. cii., p. 335, on the disadvantages of the "percentage 
grant.” 
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the present federal allocating methods are defective in that they 
have no tendency whatever to equalize throughout the nation.®' 

The question still remains whether the grant method, suited 
to the public assistance provisions of the social security pro- 
gram, should be used by the federal government to extend its 
assistance with respect to unemployment relief.®* On the other 
hand, should the W. P. A. type of relationship be continued? 
This question cannot be answered in vacuo; back of any choice 
lies the basic question whether the federal government should 
accept work relief as a long-term policy in meeting the desti- 
tution arising from unemployment. 

If the work relief principle were to be discarded, there would 
be no point in discussing whether or not the administrative 
device exemplified by the W. P. A. should continue to be used. 
Work relief for the able-bodied needy appears, however, to 
be the desire of tlie majority of the American people at this 
time.®® Those who oppose tlie W. P. A. do not ordinarily attack 
work relief as such; rather they object to the present system 
on the ground that a work progi'am would be “ better ” oper- 
ated through use of a grant technique.™ Assuming, therefore, 
that the federal government is to embark on a long-range policy 
of work relief, the issue is whether this should be accomplished 

67 The social security grants have not served, either, to equalize benefits 
between the various classes of persons aided under die program. For 
example, the greater percentage of federal aid for the aged has led states 
to concentrate on this group as compared with dependent children. 

68 Republicans in Congress have generally urged that the grant system 
be resumed. Senator Vandenberg, with Republican support, has offered such 
an amendment to every major relief appropriation bill since 1935. See Coth 
gressioml Record, LXXX, Part VII, 7076, debate on the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1936; LXXXI, Part VI, 6ii8, debate on the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937; and LXXXIII, Part VIII, 9219, 
debate on the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 193&. 

69 See results of the Gallup Poll in The Washington Post, April 24, 1938. 

70 For a statement by Charles P. Taft, expressing this point of view as a 
spokesman for tlie Community Mobilization for Human Needs, see Hearings 
before a Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, U. S. 
Congress, Senate, 7sth Cong., 3d Sess., I, 425 et seq. 
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tliroiigli a return to the grant method either immediately or at 
some future date when the work principle has become more 
generally accepted and the need for strong federal control has 
lessened. 

It is the writer’s contention that if work relief is to be 
accepted as a long-term policy, an immediate return to the grant 
system would be undesirable. A federal grant agency operating 
at this time would have to face the almost impossible task of 
preventing certain states from neglecting the work program in 
favor of the cheaper direct relief. There exists at present no 
emergency psychology (such as sustained the F. E. R. A. in 
its early period) that would aid in obtaining state compliance, 
and the idea of a woi-k program has not had time to take sufli- 
cient root everywhere. 

With respect to techniques to be employed in the more distant 
future, the choice between a grant system and the W. P. A. 
method is less clear. Administration of an adequate work pro- 
gram under a system of grants to the states might be possible 
after the country had become habituated to the work principle. 
There are certain arguments, however, for retention of the 
W. r, A. method even should llie work relief idea gain a strong 
hold in all sections of the cotmtry. 

There is great merit in the contention that the federal gov- 
ernment should take the lead in unemployment relief instead of 
merely spurring on and stimulating state action. In the first 
place, a basic underlying difference exists between work relief 
and the type of aid drat is given under the public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Unemployment is a 
national problem. Widespread joblessness is a phenomenon with 
causes beyond the ability of states or localities to remedy. Most 
important, the cost of alleviating large-scale unemployment is 
far too great a burden for state and local resources and credit.*’ 

71 For an excellent discussion by Dr. Joseph P. Harris ol the fiscal abili- 
ties of states and localities and their need for federal assistance in meeting 
various aspects of the relief problem, see Sonal Security in America (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1937), chap. xix. 
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These considerations make it imperative that the federal gov- 
ernment assume major responsibility for unemployment 
relief.^® With this large share of financial responsibility, good 
administrative practice requires that the federal government 
should have strong control to ensure the carrying out of an 
honest and efficient program. 

It is sometimes argued, however, that the W. P. A. type of 
relationship results in more centralization than is necessai7. 
Inquiry will show that the W. P. A. has not brought about 
undue centralization. A direct federal program might do so, 
but as has been pointed out, the local governments participate 
in all stages of the program. Certification of needy workers to 
the W. P. A., with minor exceptions, is a local function. The 
local governments also plan and propose their own projects. 
They contribute part of the cost of the undertakings, and they 
play a part in carrying on the work. By and large, the W. P. A. 
program has been operated with less complaint of federal domi- 
nation from state and local officials than was the case during 
the latter period of F. E. R. A. gi-ants. The fact that the mayors 
of our largest cities have steadily upheld the W. P. A. program 
and asked for its continuance and expansion suggests that 
there is no Washington “ strangle-hold " on local governments 
sponsoring W. P. A. projects.” 

Despite the not inconsiderable amount of local participation, 
the W. P. A. system does have the controls needed to mold 
work relief policy and to keep the projects at a higher standard 
than would otherwise be possible. One of the advantages con- 
nected with a federally-run system is that the central office at 
Washington retains complete control over the approval of 

72 This view is ably presented by Dr. Arthur E. Bums in a doctoral thesis 
on "The Economic Significance o£ Reliel.” See Stmmaries of Doctoral 
Theses, 1934-36, op. cit. 

7 SIt is sometimes suggested tliat the mayors bitterly resent Washington 
*' interference " but accept it as tlie price for needed federal assistance. For 
evidence to the contrary, see the concluding chapter of Paul V. Betters, 
J, Kerwin Williams, and S. L. Reeder, op. cit. 
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project applications. Strong control over the carrying out of the 
projects is also possible. Miniimim standards of social and 
economic desirability can thus be maintained over the whole 
nation.’'* It is, of course, impossible to state categorically just 
how much of the improvement in the quality of work projects 
during the last few years may be attributed to the adoption 
of the W. P. A. technique in 1935. The superiority of present 
work projects over those operated during the F, E. R. A. period 
may well be traced, in part at least, to the added experience of 
public officials dealing with the problem. In part, too, the im- 
provement may be due to the fact that more money has been 
spent for materials under the W. P. A. program, There can 
be little question, however, that the strong federal control which 
is possible under the W. P. A, system has been a potent factor 
in raising the general level of tlie utility of work projects 
throughout the country. Secondly, the W. P. A. method gives 
the federal government complete control over accounting, and 
thus the wastage of money through maladministration or 
" playing of local politics ” can be kept to a minimum, 

A major advantage of the W. P. A. method over lump-sum 
grants to the states is that direct federal-local contacts may be 
made. As has been indicated, the W. P. A. is not exactly a 
direct federal program, but rather is a cross between direct 
federal action and the old straight-grant method. The hybrid 
method which results makes it possible lor the W. P. A. to 
co-operate directly with cities, where the greatest unemployment 
distress usually exists. In a number of slates, rural representa- 
tives are in control and are unwilling to plan or look to the 
needs of the cities. Replacement of the W. P. A. by the old 
grant pattern might well revive such difficulties as the cities 

74 In lus study of the W.P.A. in New York City, Dr, Millett observes : 
"A comparison, however, of the operation of work relief under the Works 
Division of tlie E.R.B.— a local agency subsidized by tlie state and federal 
governments “ with the New York City W.P.A. leaves little doubt but 
that the latter has been by far the more efifective agency,” See John D, 
Millett, op. cit., p. 21 S, 
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faced in. getting a fair share of emergency road projects under 
Title II of tlie National Industrial Recovery Act/“ 

Defects there undoubtedly have been in the W. P. A, For 
one tiling, Congress still continues to treat unemployment relief 
as an emergency problem; the W. P. A. has been unable to 
plan ahead to any great degree. The United States Employment 
Service has not yet been developed and integrated to the point 
where it can be of the fullest effectiveness to the W. P. A.^° 
There is still room for improvement in the utility of the pro- 
jects. Politics have broken out in some state W. P. A. organi- 
zations. This was due in considerable part to the unfortunate 
requirement in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 that state administrators of the W. P. A. receiving yearly 
salaries of $5,000 or over must receive Senatorial confirma- 
tion.” An important potential control over the federal work 

75 This was a striking example of an intended neglect of municipalities 
by state highway commissions to which the Bureau of Public Roads had 
made emergency road grants from W.P.A. funds. Despite the fact that con- 
struction employment was badly needed in urban areas, some state highway 
departments publicly announced that they would spend all the allotted funds 
in rural areas. A protest by the United Slates Conference of Mayors was 
necessary before definite rules were laid down forcing state highway 
departments, as a condition of the grants, to spend at least one-fourth of 
the moneys on urban roads. 

76 Proposals recently made for co-ordination of some or all of the federal 
relief and welfare activities in a proposed Department of Social Welfare 
raise the questions (i) whether the W.P.A. is to be "permanent" enough 
to deserve inclusion in such a department, and (2) whether its inclusion 
would improve integration with such related agencies as the Employment 
Service, the Social Security Board, etc. Sec Brookings Institution Report 
No. 8 to the Select Committee to Investigate the Executive Agencies (Wash- 
ington: (jovemment Printing Office, 1937), and Report of the Presidents 
Committee on Administrative Management (Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1937). An Administration-sponsored general reorganization bill 
(S. 3331) 7Sth Cong., 3d Sess.) providing in part that the President in bis 
discretion might bring agencies together in a welfare department, passed 
the Senate but never reached a vote in the House. 

77 Sec. 3, par. 3, Emergaicy Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. This 
requirement does not appear in the 1938 act. For an account of W.P.A. 
"politics" in certain states in 1938 see; Report of the Special Committee 
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relief program had thus been taken from the W. P. A. Admin- 
istrator, The outbreak of politics has thus far been kept within 
bounds, however, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
return to a grant system would reduce state and local politics.’® 

These faults are not inherent in the W. P. A. mechanism; 
to a large extent the defects arc remediable. They do not detract 
from the validity of the conclusion that, if work relief is the 
goal, a return to the grant system would be distinctly disad- 
vantageous, at least for tire present. On the question of an 
eventual return to grants, some time must elapse before a 
definite answer can be made. In making this decision, due con- 
sideration will have to be given to certain important potential 
advantages that tlie W. P. A. method has over a grant system 
in tlie administration of a work relief program financed largely 
witli federal funds. 

to Investigate Senatorial Campaign Expenditures and Use of Governmental 
Funds in 1938, Report No. i. Pari i and Part 2, 76tb Cong., ist Sess. 

78 On this point, see the reply of Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, 
to Senator Vandenberg who led the Republican fight in 1936 for a resump- 
tion of relief grants. Congressional Record, 74lh Cong., 2d Sess., LXXX, 
Part VT, 7293. A well reasoned exposition expressing the same view was 
inserted in the Record by Senator Barkley, 74th Cong., 2d Sess., LXXX, 
Part Vin, 878S-8788. 
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